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The following lectures on the History of the Bengali 


Language are intended to give a sketch, in broad outline, 
of the origins of that language and the various influences, 
“Tinguistie, ethnic, social, that shaped and moulded its earlier 
history. One essential requirement of a scientific procedure 
in an investigation of this sort, I have steadily kept in 
view. The ethnic as well as the social history of a people 
or group of peoples must corroborate and light up the 
linzuistie history, if the latter is to be rescued from the 
realm of prehistoric remance to which the story of philo- 
logical origins, as so often told, must be however reluctantly 
assigned by the eritical or scientific historian of to-day. 
One or two incidental results of my application of this 
anthropological test may be here mentioned. I have had 
no occasion to invent different Aryan belts for the imaginary 
migratory movements of some unknowable patois-speaking 
hordes, to account for the distinetive and peculiar pheno- 
mena of the provincial languages or dialects, ¢.g., those of 
Bengal: they are fitly explained by the successive ethnic 
* contactsand mixtures with neighbouring or surrounding 
indigenous peoples. Similarly [ have had no hesitation in 
recognizing within proper limits, the principle of miscege- 
nation in the growth of language, as of race, provided that 
> tbe organic accretions from outside grow to the living 
yadicle or nucleus which persists as an independent or 
ividual entity, In this I have sought to explain 
many of the phenomena, regarding the grafting of Dravi- : 
ses * dian structural and syntactical elements, on some languages 
=) oe dialects of so-called Aryan stock Gineluding those of 
Bengal). One interesting example of this is to be seen in - 
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the accent systems of the different Bengali dialects, Which 
naturally show traces of that ethnic miscegenation to which 
the anthropological history of the people, bears an wnmis- 
takable testimony, the more so as tone and accent are 
among what may be called tertiary racial characters of 
speech, and in their deep working predispositions, and 
relative stability, supply fit material for experimental 
variations of th!s sort. i 

In the course of these lectures, I have dealt with the 
more important topics relatine to the origins of the 
Bengali language, explaining my own views and conclusions, 
rather than combating the theories that hold the field, and 
I have used the illustrative material briefly and sugges- 
tively, rather than exhaustively. 

A few words may be necessary to explain the oc@asion 
of the present publication. It was in 1909 that I first 
gave a definite shape to the results of my study of the 
Bengali language and its history, but certain eye troubles 
which began at about that time, interfered with the m- 
mediate completion of my plans. Three or four years 
later, after those troubles had ceased with the total loss of 
eye-sight, I turned to my materials again, and worked at 
them, till in 1917, not knowing what to do with these 
unpublished papers, I sent them at the instance of a friend, 
to the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mukerjee, President of the 
Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts in the Uni- 
versity of Caleutta to see if any use could be made of them 
in connection with that scientific study of the Vernacular, 
which had long been one of Sir Asutosh’s cherished projects 
in his scheme of Universi reconstruction and extension. 
To my great surprise, not mixed with thankfulness, I 
found myself called upon, months later, to deliver a course 
of lectures on the History of the Bengali Language, in the 
Post-Graduate Department in the University of Calentta. 
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I took the advantage of the opportunity so generously 

: afforded, to revise my original papers, in view of a number 

' of facts, that had been since brought to hght. I have to 

thankfully acknowledge, that when revising these papers, 

I was very much benefited by some highly valuable sug- 

gestions, which my friend, the eminent scholar Dr. Brojen- 

__dranath Seal very generously offered. 

Having had to use an amanuensis, and being without 

the means of inspecting either the manuscripts or the , 
printed proofs, I am afraid, the following pages must 
contain numerous errors and misprints, for which the reader 
will, I know, excuse me. I am thankful to my young 
friend and colleague Babu Hemantakumar Sarkar, M.A., 
whe has prepared the indexical contents and has brought 

several serious misprints to my notice. 

I cannot end these prefatory words, without giving an 

expression, however feeble and halting, to the feeling of 
deep gratitude which overpowers me, when I think of the 


opportunity, which Sir Asutosh as the presiding genius of . 
University education in Bengal, has opened to one cireum- 
staneced like me, an opportunity not only of that active self- . 


expression, which has now become the staff of my life, but 
also of the fruition of my life’s studies and constructive 
endeavours in one important direction. 


B.C, MAZUMDAR 
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A. Preliminary —How Philology is related to Ethno 
logy—pp. 1-2 ; the unscientific methods of Philologists cri- 
ticised by Karl Pearson, pp. 2, 3: Grierson’s theory, about 
the origin of Indian Dialects, pp. 3, 4; Risley’s explanation, 
p- 6; Grammar and not vocabulary which gives a dialect 
its character, p. 6. B. Preparatory. Bengali-speaking 
tracts, pp. 7,5; Rengali loosely ealled a_ sanskritiec 
language, p. 8 ; Aryan vernacular, a better name, p. 8 ; 
the term Aryan has no ethnic significance, p. 5; structure 
” aecent system 
for derivation of 
} : '9; subjects necessary to discuss, as a preparatory 
measure :—(1) Geographical limits of Ancient Vanga 
or Bengal and the character of the Pre-Aryan tribes 

of Bengal, (2) The form of Aryan speech first intro- 
in Bengal, (3) The Aryan or Aryanized and 
the non-Aryan hordes which made inroads into, Bengal 

from the earliest known time to the end of the 12t 
century A. D., p. 9 »some important propositions stated :— 
(1) Linguistic miscegenation—Keane’s view—struc- 
ture may be influenced to some extent by foreign influence 
—the mixture of vocabularies is not of much conse- 

quence—The example of Urdu— )-1i. 

(2) Whena new Structur ually built with 
new elements on a fresh basis, a m iwuage is evolved ; 
oa 3 he natural and organised mode c nking of a people 
ean never be radically changed, p. le, 


e great factors in a language, p. 8: 
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°(3) What is called a patois or vulgar speech ts 
never a separate language—Isolation and want of culture 
bring about deformities, p. 12 ;- Phonetic peculiarities and 
the anatomical structure of the vocal organs, p. 13; How 
pronunciation may at_times be wholly due to the education 
of the ear, p. 13. Difference in pronunciation may at times 
be explained by climatic conditions as well as by the social 


life of ease cr difficulty, pp. 14, 15; Racial character of» 


speech, p. 15; Heredity and variation—Wundt’s imbheri- 
table predisposition, p.15; Primary, Secondary and Tertiary 
ra‘ial characters in speech, pp. 15,16; unity or homo- 
geneity of a race cannot be postulated on linguistie basis 
alone, p. 17. [pp. 1-17. 
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ANCIENT BenGat AND Irs PEOPLEs. 
Seelion 1. The antiquity of a 
Bangla 

The Veda sambit&és and the éatly Vedic literature d 
not mention the name Vanga—Atharva Veda mention’ 
Anga—In the Atharva Veda Parisista the word Vanga 
occurs with Magadha as a component of a compound 
word—The value of this silence, p. 18 ; Aitareya Brahmana 
mentions Vanga as a country of the barbarians, p. 20 ; 
Early Buddhistic literature is as silent as the Vedas; 
Vanga not colonised by the Aryans till 6th century B. C., 
p. 20; the aboriginal tribes known by their totem names, 
p. 21; the story of Vijaya Sinha and the colonisation of 
Bengal, p. 22; Eaphy lagadhi influence in Ceylon, p. 23; 
Remnants of Bengali 
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- Sinhalese, p. 245 at ipat Aryan settlement in Bengal,” 
pp. 24, 25; Baudhayana’s and Vasista’s limits of Aryavarta, - 
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pp. 25-26; The unholy Vanga, p. 26; sea voyage allowed 
in some northern countries of .the Aryans, p. 26; Ke- 
searches in Farther India by Whayre and Gerini—Early 
colonisation of Burma by the Dravidians and then by the 
Aryans, p. 27 ; Telegu supremacy in Arakan and Chitta- 
gone in $50 B.C.— Bengali colony in Annam not later than 
7th century B.C.,p. 27; the leader of the Bengali adven- 
turer Luck-lom coming from the province of Bong-long, 
p. 28; belonged to Naga Vamsa—Bong-long the original 
form of Bangla—pcople of Bong-long known by the name 
Bong—Vanga as the name of a tribe in old Hindu Litera- 
ture—Anga, Vanga, Kalinga regarded by the Aryans to 
have been of non-Aryan origin—Kins of Bong tribe 
replaced by Buddhist Ksatriyas of Magadh in Annam in 
second decade of 5rd century B.C., p. 28; Dravidian fradi- 
tion revarding many Niza-worshipping tribes proceeding 
to south from Bengal and its neighbourhood—The Marans, 
Cheras and Pangala Tirayers, the most important, p. 29 ; 
The Pangalas, or people of St#4% founded kingdom at 
Kanchi, p. 30 ; The sVangas, a sea-faring people, p. 51. 

4 [pp. 15-451. 
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Section 11 —The Geography of Old Bangla and of other 
related tracts 


Home of the non-Aryan Vangas as we find in the 
Mahabharata and Puranas—A portion of Kalaka-vana, 
came to be designated as Jhajakhanda—A portion of 
Jhadakhanca got the name Radha or Ladha, p. 32—Temple 
of Vaidyanath situated in Radba—Anga corresponds 
to Bhagalpur, Subma to portions of Midnapur, with 
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Tamralipti for its ecapital—tive sons of Bali, progenitors 
of the allied races—Angag Pundras, Vangas, Suhmas and 
Kalingas.—Aceount of Bali Raja from a Dravidian source, 
p. 33—The value of the story of Behula, p. 35—Original 
inhabitants of Bengal were by race and habits allied to 
those who are now designated as Dravidians, p. 45—The 
situation of Vanga as in the Raghuvathsa, p. 35—Banga 
not Eastern Bengal—Situation of Uttara Racha, Daksin 
Radha, Vanga and Barinda as appears from Tirumalai 
Inseriptions.—The significance of Tippera-Raj-Ensigns, 
bearing representations of pan and fish, 36. Vanga ealled 
Samatata in the Vrhatsathhita, p. 37. Hinen Tsiange’s 
Topography and Geography—Kaichu-ho-khilo—Culture 
of ,Mavgadha prevailing all over Bengal, pp. 38-39— 
Assam inhabited by a Mongolian tribe, p. 39— 
Karnasuvarna in Ra!‘ha, Narendra Gupta’s capital, 
pp. 59-40—How Oriya is related to Bengali, p. 40 
—Utkalas mentioned in the Puranas and in the Raghu- 
vainsa, p. 41—Geography of Utkala, pp. 41-42. Mucn 
Kalinga became Trikalinga in the lamguage of the Aryans 
Trikalinga=Telinga=Telegu, p. 42. (pp. 31-42. 
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p. 453—Geography of Gaua, in the 8th eentury A. D., 
p. 43—Meaning of the word Gauda, p. 44—AlTberuni’s 
reference to Gauda, p. 44—A. K. lyer, on the Gat a 
(Trihotrapur) origin of some Cochin Brahmins, p. 45. 
Political condition of Bengal from Sth-12th century A, D. 
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invasion of the Indo-Chinese people, p. 53—Unexplained 

Geographical names in Bengal, p. 54. | pp. 45-54. 
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dental, p. 57—Mongolian influence, p. 58—Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s explanation criticised, p. 58—Dravidian 
phonetic peculiarities noticeable in the formation of Pali 
and other Prakrita words, p. 59—Bengali ‘ce’ from 
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Bhandarkar on the point, pp. 59-60—Stenkonow on the ~ 


similarity between Etruscan and Dravidian, p. 61—Some 
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Bengali language, p. 61—I}lustrations of Early Dravidian — 
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_p. 98—Sibilants, pp. 99-100—-e and ™, pp. 100-102—Rules 
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from indigenous songs literary verses originated, p. 120— 
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P L. 33 for spaeks read speaks. 
P.32,L. 18 .,, Aviranga vead Avaranga (Ac&ranga) 
P.68,L.25 ,, da » wT 
5 be 26) -,.' Sie » wr 
Addition. —OFf words listed in pp. 71—7+4 the following 
have been traced by me to known origins :—(1)  stfe 


(Dravidian), (2) $f§ (Mongolian—see Lecture XIII), (3) 


chs (from #84], see Lecture XIIL), (4) fSsta (from caea), 
(5) $4 (from faeqa,see Lecture X11), (6) aff (Dravidian, 
see Lecture XIII), and (7) S16 (from ¥AreqG, see Lectere 
XITL). 
P. 72, L. 26, the words ¢e/ to should go over to 
eolumn 2 éefore words ‘ keep fish.’ 

P. 83, L. 14—also at other places—/or metathvsis read 
metathesis. 

P. 131, last line, for aai-#f% read zatefs. 

P. 169, Li: 7, for hiyeratie rvad hieratic and other places. 

P. 175, L. 26, /or time read tense. 

P. 176, L. 20, for heterogennons read heterogeneous. 

P. 177, L. 10, for 494 read aga. 

P. 178, L. 9, for recent read accent. 

P 179, L. 18, /or mainteinance read maintenance, 


For p. 343 read p. 243, 
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The History of the Bengali 
Language 


LECTURE I 


INTRODUCTION 


° A. PRELIMINARY 


I should state at the outset, that my inquiry regarding’ 


 . 


the origin and development of the Bengali Language will 
necessarily lead me to consider and discuss some facets 
relating to the ancient and modern inhabitants of Bengal ; 
for, in my opinion, a discussion which is merely philological 
and does not take into account the people or peoples, whose 
language is the subject-matter of inquiry, is bound to 
prove abortive. The philologists, for example, may 
establish, by a comparative grammatical study of the 
modern vernaculars of Northern India, that the inhabi- 
tants of different provinces speak one form or another of 
some common ancient speech. So far so good. The 
linguistie taxonomists, again, may classify the modern 
vernaculars in different groups by looking into their essen- 
tial structural peculiarities, and may also, with reference to 
the phonetic peculiarities of each speech, set down some 
rules to indicate what sound or peculiarity of one speech 
should be equated with what other sound or peculiarity of 
another. No one can belittle the usefulness of this work, 


2 HISTORY OF BENGALI LANGUAGE 
: az 
but we cannot afford to forget that neither Vararuchi nor 


Grimm nor Verner, nor all of them taken together, can 
be wholly relied upon to explain all the deviations from 


- 


the norm. How the ear of a man will be the recipient of : 
a sound, or how he will imitate it in speech, will depend ~“ 
upon his culture ; what the “‘apabhramsa”’ will be in one 
stage of culture, will not be so in another. Consequently, 
the generalised rules of equation applicable to some words* 
of one speech, may not be applicable to other words of that 
very speech. There are also other good reasons why we 
eannot acknowledge the all-sufficiency of the rules alluded 
: to, but it will be a digression to adduce them here. What 
I. want to bring out prominently is that, we cannot study 
the phonetic changes in a speech without taking the speakers 
of it into account. After observing the differences among 
the sister dialects, we raise the question, why the parent 
tongue underwent different sorts of changes in different 
provinces, we ask why the “apabhramSa” forms in use in 
Hindi for example, did not become current in Bengali ? 
What were the solvent elements in different provinces that 
brought about the characteristic changes noticeable in 
different speeches of common origin ? To get to the facis, 
which induced different sorts of changes and modifications 
in different provinces, we must direct our attention to 
provincial racial peculiarities, as well as to the physieal 
conditions of life, which were present in those provinces. * 
This is exactly what is not done by many philologists. 
And we shall presently see how they create imaginary races 
to explain away their difficulties without g¢ to study 
the actual racial peculiarities existing in different provinces, 
This is the reason why many scientists look to the philo- 
logists and their work with much disfavour. Suéh an 
eminent man of science of our time as Karl Pearson. 
slightingly of the philologists, as they do not 
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pursue the scientific method in their inquiry, for they ask 
us to enter into the “play-room for their individual 
faney,’’ and aceordingly we cannot always get into the 
domain of philology any classified fact or system “ inde- 
pendent of the individual thinker” (vide “ Grammar of 
Science,” p. 10). Grierson’s fanciful theory regarding 
the origin of Indian dialects may be adduced as a 
fitting example of this sort of philological vagaries. As 
the theory of this oriental scholar appears in an essay 
contributed by him to such a work of authority as the 
“Imperial Gazetteer of India,” a brief diseussion of it 
seems called for.* To show up obscurantism is to pave the 
way to the true scientific method of inquiry. 

L set forth first of all the propositions which Grierson 
has asked us to aecept on his authority and from which he 
has drawn all his conelusions. They are :— 


(7) Modern Aryan languages were not derived from _ 


Sanskrit. “Some pastoral tribes (long before the Vedic days) 
found their way across the Hindukush”’ and spread their 
languages over the whole of Northern India as far as 
Dibrugarh in the extreme east of Assam, and Canara to 
the south of Bombay. All the modern vernaculars have 
their origin in the “ patois of these pastoral tribes.” 

(ii) The latest comers of the Indo-Aryans settled them- 
selves in the so-called Midland by foreing the earlier 
immigrants “outward in three directions—to the east, to 
the south and to the west.’’? The latest comers would not 
necessarily be on good terms with their predecessors, who 
quite possibly. opposed them as intruders, nor did they 
speak the same language.” One particular Indo-Aryan 


2 Remarks I here offer are abridged from what I wrote in 1908 in 
| » of Sir George Grierson’s views published in the “Imperial 
OTe 9 a el My criticism appeared in ‘ Modern Review,” 
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dialect of these late comers may be taken to represent the 
archaic language of the Rigveda. 

(zee) Sanskrit is the polished form of the archaic Vedie 
tongue. This polish was given to the Vedic tongue by 
the labours of the grammarians, culminating in the work 
of Panini. ‘This Sanskrit was never a vernacular, and even 
in olden times it was learnt as a second language. 

(tv) The other languages (7.¢., the languages derived 
from the patois of the earliest settlers), namely, Marhatti, 
Bengali, Ori, ete., remain unaffected in their essence by 
- the speech of the Midland. 

It is very difficult to meet Sir George Grierson, for he 
has not chosen to cite authorities, nor has he adduced reasons 
in support of his propositions beyond what he has added at 
( _ the end of his paper by way of his own signature. Where 

he has adduced reasons, he has rather stated new proposi- 
tions in the name of reasons which stand equally in need 
of support. As to the original cradle-land of the pre- 
historic Aryans, nothing has yet been settled: and the 
oldest record of the Aryans, the Vedas, being far from 
replete with evidence as to their original home and migra- 
tory movements, the question relating to the appearance of 
Aryans in India is still a matter for careful inquiry and . 
research. However, we do not hold Grierson responsible 
for the unscientific theory about the origin of the Aryans, 
which seeks to establish ethnic unity among races of men "2 
of different countries on the basis of some linguistic 
agreement. This is not the place for me to show that the 
facts established by the anthropologists tend +o demolish 
the theory of there being necessarily any genetic affinity 
between the races of men speaking different Aryan dialects. 
_-—-sWe shall only notice here that Grierson has put the old 
theory into shadow by formulating a new theory of con- 4 
2 ygeatg proportions by the sheer force of his inipinetion ; 


; 
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He has mapped out the whole imaginary cradle-land of the 
Aryans and given a graphie description of the migratory 
movements of some unknown people of an unknown time. 
May we ask what facts justified Grierson in taking up the 
vague suggestion of Hoernle as an established fact and to 
put down with confidence that the patois of some pre-Vedie 
pastoral tribes had taken root in India before the Vedie 
“dialect prevailed ? 

The evidence is declared to be linguistic, and, it is said, — 
has been obtained by Grierson while pursuing his linguisti 
survey. The method of reasoning, the fact set forth 1 
support of the proposition, and the proposition itself, may 
be briefly stated thus:—The Aryan languages in use in 
Northern, Eastern and South-Western countries not only 
differ from the languages of Mid-India, but also differ ; 
from one another; the Vedie Aryans must have oceupied 
the Midland; hence it is established, in the opinion of 
Grierson, beyond any doubt that the languages other than 
those of the Midland originated from the patois of some 
pastoral tribes who preceded the Vedic Aryans. The 
method of reasoning is wholly unscientific. All the dialeets 
are admitted to be Aryan in origin, but as they differ from 
one another, their origin has been presumed to be different. 
The very fact that they are so many dialects, shows that 
they must not be one and the same, and they must have 
marked points of difference, even though they might have 
been derived from one and the same language. Dialectic 
variations always take place because of distance from a 
eentre and beeause of contact with other tribes or races. 
Facts have not been adduced to show that the dialects in 
question were not thus formed, as they are formed normally 
everywhere. On the other hand with reference to Grierson’s 
remarks in the ‘“ Report of the Census of India, 1901” 
and in his monograph on the “ Pisacha Languages,” [ 
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am constrained to say that the learned author has built 
a stupendous structure with very weak materials, on 
the foundation of a faney of his own. Sir Herbert 
Risley has very rightly remarked that without at all 
resorting to the theory of patois-speaking hordes, the 
changes in the dialects of Central India can easily be 
explained, with reference to the people speaking them. 
Need I make a statement of the well-known truth, that if 
is “grammar” and not “ sound” or “ vocabulary ” which 
gives a dialect its character ? Merely because some tribes 
of the Punjab frontier use some words of Aryan origin, 
Grierson concludes that these tribes are remnants in hilly 
countries of the oldest. Aryan people. It is on the evidence 
of sound and vocabulary he has thought out different 
origins for some dialects of Northern India. It is such 
reckless assumptions that have brought philology into 
disrepute with al] anthropologists, though philology as a 
branch of knowledge has a useful sphere of its own, 
Merely from similarity of sounds Grierson has inferred 
that the “ Pakthas” of the Rigveda are the modern 
Pathans without caring even to ascertain if those, who are 
now called Pathins, existed in the Vedic days with such 
a tribal name. I would not have wondered if the Afridis, 
who, to serve the convenience of a theory, may be called 
Apridis, were similarly put forward as the authors of the 
Apri hymns. I eannot bring myself to imagine that 
Grierson, who is widely known to be a great oriental 
scholar, has made his authoritative statements regarding 
our archaic and classical languages without possessing 
sufficient knowledge of them. But, on the other hand, it 
appears so strange that one having even a very common 
acquaintance with the languages of old India could fora 
moment think that Sanskrit is the polished form of the 
Vedic language. The grammarians, _ been given 
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the eredit of having polished the Vedie language, called 
this language by the name ‘“ Chhandasa” and deseribed 
what is now called Sanskrit by the term “ Laukika-Bhasa ” 
(or current language). Grierson could not but have noticed 
the matter in Panini’s book, but he has not attempted to 
explain it. The great oriental scholar must also have 
noticed in P&nini’s Grammar that the Chhandasa language 
was an object of reverential study, and nobody could even 
dare to handle it with a view to reform it. There are 
stringent rules that under no circumstances the Vedie form 


should be deviated from ; it has been stated that to do so : 


will be to commit sin. I should not discuss the point at 
any further length, for later on I shall have to deal with the 
eharacter of the Vedic langwuage in an independent lecture, 
The reasons why the Classical Sanskrit varied from the 
Vedic language will be discussed in its proper place. I have 


only suggested here that the history of a language involves - 


the history of the people speaking it, and as such we 
eannot trace it by philological research alone. 


B. PREPARATORY. 


If wé exclude the recently acquired district of Dar- 
jeeling from: the political map of Bengal, the entire 
indigenous population of the Presidency of Bengal will be 
found to be wholly Bengali-speaking.. The district of 
Sylhet to the north of the Chittagong Division and the 
district of Manbhum to the west of the Burdwan Division, 
though falling outside the Presidency of Bengal, are but 
Bengali-speaking tracts and nearly three million souls live 
in those two districts. By eliminating the exotic elements 
from the Bengali-speaking areas indicated above, we get a 


population of not less than fifty million that has Bengali for | 


its mother-tongue. It is quite an interesting history how 
Bengali was evolved, and how it became the dominating 
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speech of various tribes and races who were once keen 
in maintaining their tribal integrity by living apart from 
one another, over the vast area of eighty thousand square 
miles. 

Bengali is called a Sanskritie language by some philo- 
logical scholars, but what these scholars definitely mean by 
the term Sanskrit is not always explicitly stated. If we 
can only tolerate such a loose use of the term as to make 
if indicate indiscriminately the Chhandasa speech of the 
early Vedic days as well as the speech which Panini de- 
scribed as Laukika, the nomenclature of the philological 
scholars may be allowed to stand. _I consider it, however, 
safer to call the Bengali speech as an Aryan vernacular to 
avoid the suggestion that the language in which the poets 
from Ka4lidasa to Jayadeva composed their works was the 
progenitor of Bengali. It has to be distinctly borne in 
mind that the word ‘‘ Aryan,” as used by me, has not even 
remotely any ethnic significance ; it will indicate the 
Vedic speech and those speeches which are allied to, or 
have affinity with, the Vedic speech.) 

Let me repeat explicitly what I have suggested above 
just now: that a language is mainly, if not wholly, deter- 
mined by its grammar or structure and not by its vocabu- 
lary which may always swell by the process of word- 
borrowing. I should also add here that the accent system 
is a great factor in a language, and should be considered 
as an essential element of it ; different forms of 
“anabhramsa ” in different dialects of one common original 
speech are partly due to different accent systems. It will 
be necessary, therefore, to refer to the accent systems of 

ur neighbouring tribes to solve some points of difficulty. 


o 
a de ignorance of the fact that some non-Aryan speeches 


exercised some influence upon Bengali, and misled by t e 
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description of our language: as Sanskritic, hishy: capable 
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scholars have devoted themselves of late to the ingenious 
but wasteful work of digging out Sanskrit roots and stems 
for such Bengali words and inflections as are entirely of 
other origin. This work is conducted on the flimsy basis 
of feeble sound suggestions. It may interest you to know 
that this very unscientific method was once resorted to in 
Kurope during the !7th and 18th centuries, and many 
scholars attempted to reduce all languages to Hebrew and 
In some cases to an original Gothie on the strength of 
some remote or imagined sound similarity. 

If our work is not to be barren of good results, we 
must direct our inquiry to the solution of the following 
questions, as preparatory to the analysis of our language, 
with # view to detect and unravel all the influences which 
were at work in building it up: (1) We have to consider 
carefully the geographical limits of ancient Vanga or Bengal 
which has given our language its distinctive name and 
the character of the tribe or tribes which inhabited the area 
previous to the settlement of the people who brought in 
what may be termed a form of Aryan speech. Along with 
these must also be considered the ancient political or ethni- 
eal character of other tracts which, together with the 
ancient Vanga, constitute now the province of Bengal in 
which Bengali is the dominant language. (2) As far as 
it can be traced, we must determine what form: of Aryan 
speech was first brought into or superimposed upon the 
country roughly defined above. (3) The Aryan or Aryan- 
ised and the non-Aryan hordes which made inroads into 
Bengal, from the earliest known time to the end of the 
12th century A.D., ¢.c., up to the time of the Muhammadan 
influence in Bengal, and secured settlements in different 
parts of the country, must also be taken into account to 
explain some factors which generally appear anomalous in 
our language. 
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It is too much to expect that we shall succeed in map- 
ping out definitely how the stream of our language flowed 
with an unbroken continuity from a well-detined source 
and received in its bosom many afiluents in its successive 
course of progress. No doubt what is true in all cases is 
true in respect of the evolution of our language, that 
nature never allowed any break to oceur in her process @f 
upbuilding, but as many earlier forms, while fading away 


imperceptibly into new and newer forms, were tiot preserved 
in literary records, we may only surmise their éxistence 
from a very small number of what may be termed “ fossil 
words.” 

Before entering upon my subject, I set forth and dis- 
cuss some propositions which are generally accepted as 
correct and are of such value as no one should lose sight — 
of in such an inquiry. The first proposition, if put in the 
language of A. H. Keane, will stand as follows :—There 
is no such phenomenon as linguistic miscegenation. I fear 
I cannot accept the proposition as universally correct. It 
will be noticed later on that in our syntactical forms, that 
is to say, in the very structure of our language, some 
elements foreign to our language have accommodated 
themselves. This sort of mixture cannot but be recognised 
as miscegenation. I admit, however, that the foreign : 
elements which no doubt change the structure are absorbed 
by the main organism ; this assimilation by intussusception 
takes place according to the active principles inherent. in 
the organism. Consequently the new strueture which 
becomes wholly separate and independent cannot be said 

| to be mixed as a language in the individuated form. No 
: language of this world can coincide with another, for every 
| language has its own separate grammar or structnre ; but 
it can be shown that in their growth many languages in 

India incorporated many foreign elements and had adopted 
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foreign methods of expression. ) We can only say that no 
two languages are identical, but as in the ease of human 
races, so.in the case of human speeches, absolute purity 
cannot be thought of. | I must no doubt acknowledge that 
we are at times misled by some instances of mixed voca- 
bularies and wrongly pronounce a language to be mixed 
on that aecount. If Mr. Keane has emphasized upon 
this proposition in stating that there cannot be any mis- 
cegenation of languages 1] am in entire agreement with 
the views of the distinguished anthropologist. As an 
example, I may cite the case of the so-called Urdu 
speech—by endorsing the valuable opinion of Mr. Keane— 
which is wrongly supposed to be different from Hindi and 
is asserted by some to be a mixture of Hindi, Persian and 
AraBic. My suggestion to do away with the name Urdu 
as an additional name for the standard Hindi language 
was no doubt accepted by Mr. L. S. 8. O’Malley during 
the census operations of the year 1911, but the sentiment 
of some people for the ridiculously unscientifie term had to 
be, I fear, respected. The whole structure of the speech 
is Hindi; the Hindi pronouns are conjugated with verbs 
in all tenses and moods aceording to the Hindi rules, yet 
forgetting the fact that no amount of word-borrowing 
ean change one language into another, Urdu has been set 
up as a different language, That the words of Persian and 
Arabie origin are much in use in Hindi and more free 
use of them is possible, is lost sight of. Words of such 
foreign origin are prevalent in Bengali and Orla as_ well. 
If we borrow European words more freely and adopt what 
is called Roman script in our writing, will the Bengali 
language be entitled to claim another name? The vulgar 
people confound language not only with vocabulary but 
also with script. The Nagri letters which have no_ better 
pretensions to antiquity than Bengali letters, are called 
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even by many educated persons “ Sanskrit Aksar,” merely 
because to serve some convenience, many Sanskrit books 
are published in Bengal in Nagri character. One word 
more regarding word-borrowing. It must be noticed that 
the words borrowed from other languages have all to 
conform to the genius of the languages into which they 
are adopted. This is what takes place in the Bengali 
language and this is what as a matter of course takes 
place in Hindi even though the speakers, through whose 
agency the adoption is accomplished, are Muhammadans,* 
That an adherence to an unscientific situation has a 
mischievous effect on education must be duly appreciated. 

(¢7¢) The second proposition I should put forward 
is, that it is only when a new structure is gradually built 
with new elements on a fresh basis, a new langudge is 
evolved ; but that this new language, by merely coming 
in contact with other languages cannot change its own 
structure, for such change means nothing but death or 
extinction of that language. The imperceptible slow 
change with which a new language is developed is by 
itself a matter for study. Never can a living people 
change radically or discontinuously, nor ean its natural and 
organised mode of thinking, which expresses itself in the 
form or structure of its speech, be radically changed. 

(477) My next proposition is that what is called a 
patois or a rude or vulgar speech, is never a separate 
language. Isolation and want of culture bring about 
deformities, and these deformities characterise a language 
as a rude dialect. The language of the Mal Pabadis is as 


much Bengali as the language of the peasants of Northern 


* The sort of composition which at times our Sanskrit Pandits 
and Arabic echolars indulge in by introducing artificially Sanskritie or 
Arabic forms to make a flourish of pedantry, can hardly be classed 
under any dialect of the world, 
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Yorkshire is English, Snch an unscientific term as “ Sub- 
dialect ” cannot be tolerated. ; 

I come now to another matter of great interest and 
significance in this inquiry. The shibdo/eth test is usually 
applied to distinguish one race from another, but without 
duly judging its value. I cannot therefore conelude this 
lecture without uttering a word of caution in that 


direction. 


That different phonetic systems do exist as racial 
peculiarities must be fully recognised and appreciated both 
by the anthropologists and philologists, though we may 
avoid treading the debatable ground as to whether the 
phonetie peculiarities imply necessarily in all cases differ- 
ences in the anatomical structure of the vocal organs. 
For all practical purposes we can safely leave aside the 
extreme case of the Papuans illustrated by Miklukho- 
Maclay, for I shall presently show that the races I have 
to deal with in this book are not absolutely incapable of 
imitating those utterances with which we are here con- 
eerned. We may spare the voeal organs an inspeetion 
when differences may be clearly explained by elimatie 
influences or by .the long-standing habit acquired by un- 
conscious imitation of the sounds of some neiehbours. 

The shibboleth test may be of practical value when 
two races remain apart from each other. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the pronunciation of words ina 
particular manner does not necessarily indicate peculiarity 
in the structure of the vocal organs ; it may at times be 
wholly due to the education of the ear. If an infant born 
in England of pure English parents be nurtured wholly in 
an Indian home he will not display the peculiarities 
of English pronunciation, and will never mispronounce 
Indian names. I can speak from what I have carefully 
observed myself that the English baby born in India and 
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brought up by Indians utter with perfect ease, when 
grown up, those words which the English people say it is 
impossible for them to pronounce. Bengalis who have 
settled in Orissa, but have not mixed their blood with the 
Orias, pronounce Bengali words in Oria fashion with Ona 
pronunciation and Ori& intonation. Not to speak of the 
higher caste people of Bengal, there is overwhelming 
evidence that the very people whose environment has 
changed the pronunciation of even the Brahmans in East 
Bengal, do change their pronunciation when they settle 
in the district of Hooghly. 

The racial peculiarities in the matter of uttering vocal 
sounds are no doubt very marked but my personal ex- 
amination of various Indian tribes in the matter of their 
capacity to utter certain sounds has strengthened my ‘view 
that there is no difference between man and man as far as 
the inhabitants of this country are concerned as to the 
construction of the organ or organs of speech. I have 
found the ears of some practically isolated tribes so trained 
that they fail to cateh certain sounds uttered to them and 
accordingly they imitate them very badly ; but when they 
are for some time with us, they do not betray any or- 
ganic defect in uttering new sounds. The Muncas and 
the Oraons are well known for their very settled phonetic 
peculiarities, but when employed in our honses as domestic 
servants they learn to speak Bengali very faultlessly, 
though when speaking their own tongue they do not de- 
viate from their own path in the matter of pronouncing 
their own words. 

The hilly aeceent of Manbhum, the nasal twang of 
Bankura and Burdwan, the drawl of Central Bengal, 
which becomes very much marked in the slow and lazy 
utterance of words by women, and the rapid wavy swing 


_with which the words are uttered jn quick succession in 
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East Bengal may to a great extent be explained by climatic 
‘conditions as well as by the social life of ease or diffi- 
culty ; but the influence of the tribes of different localities 
among whom the speakers of the Bengali language had 
to place themselves, must not be either minimised or ignor- 
ed. It should be remembered that a man of the so-called 
Aryan descent may lose the power of uttering such sounds 
as are generated, for example, by “‘sh”’ or “ bh” because 
of the dominant environing influence of the people of 
other races. That the disability is not organic and cannot 
invariably be considered to be a racial characteristic has 
been partly demonstrated. 

It is desirable that I should here clearly define what 
_I mean by a racial character of speech. | 

All phonetie or linguistic peculiarities that mark off 
one race or stock from another are not necessarily racial 
characters in the scientific sense of the term. By a 
primary racial character I mean only sueh of the linguistie 
peculiarities, or marks of a people as have an organic or 
physical basis in the cerebral or vocal mechanism and as 
are also transmitted from parent to offspring under the 
operation of the principles of Heredity and Variation. 
The capacity for: speech, for example, is such a primary 
character for the human race. But I am free to admit 
that over and above such hereditary organic characters, 
there are secondary characters of speech, racial peculiarities, 
which, though not embedded in the physical conformation, 
are accompanied by what Wundt has called inheritable 
predisposition and which, therefore, appear in individuals 
from generation to generation under the normal condi- 
tions of existence though, no doubt, in the absence of suit- 
able stimulus or under very marked changes of environment 
they do not persist but give place to acquired or induced 
variations. I am inclined to think that the forms and 
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relations of thought which lie at the basis of the syntax 
of different families of languages, though not the gram- 
matical structures or paradigms themselves, constitute 
secondary racial characters of the nature of predisposition. 
There is reason to believe also that accent systems, 
though originally acquired under persistent climatic, 
dietic and social conditions, have now come in many cases | 
to be more or less stable, more or less transmittable 
characters and may have given rise to predispositions of 
the sort. But besides these primary and secondary charac- 
ters there is a third sort of racial peculiarities of speech 
which, no doubt, distinguish one people from another but 
Which are acquired under the influence of the tradition 
or of the environment, physical and social, and have to, be 
so acquired by the individuals from weneration and genera- 
tion, and which disappear whenever the tradition ore 
environment is changed. This traditional element in a 
speech constitutes that part of it which is a social tradi- 
tion and has no ethnic significance in the biological sense 
of the term. Among these traditional elements of speech, 
which may be loosely termed tertiary racial characters, 
I would place the phonetic system (the vowel and consonant 
system) as well as the grammatical paradigm (including 
the tense-formatives) of a language or family of languages. 
But as we have seen, all the racial characters, secondary 
no less than tertiary, the predispositions no less than the 
merely traditional elements, are liable to be changed under 
change of environmental conditions, and replaced by newly 
acquired or induced characters. 

The fact, therefore, stands that different sections of the 
Bengali people have the capacity of speaking the Bengali 
speech alike. But I must utter a caveat here lest a wrong 
anthropological use be made of this philoloyieal fact as has 
been done in so many cases. On the basis of this fact we 
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cannot necessarily postulate a unity or homogeueit * of race. 
We cannot necessarily formulate the theory that either 
there has been a thorough-going miscegenation of blood 
among all the sections, or that these sections do not re- 
present different races of bygone days. I purposely strike 
this note of caution, though I am perfectly aware that 
there has been considerable miscegenation of blood among 
many races Of India, for I consider it unsafe to draw any 
conclusion from facts furnished by linguistic investigation 
alone. 

We are not much concerned in this inquiry with those 
linguistic phenomena which fall legitimately within the 
province of the physiologists, though it is pretty certain 
that th® time is not distant when to explain even the 
ordinary phonetie changes in a speech, the help of the 
physiologists will be requisitioned in preference to that 
of the linguists as philologists. We shall have to study 
carefully the settled and abiding peculiarities of some 
races of men in the matter of their accent systems and 
syntactical forms to measure the influence of those races 
in the upbuilding of our language, but as to how a par- 
ticular race became settled in its habits to a particular 
mode of thinking or in a particular way of intonating 
certain sounds, will not concern us in pushing on our re- 
search. Practically speaking, accent being a thing of 
very hard growth, if survives through many changes ; as 
such a comparative study of the accent system of different 
races may help us in determining the origin of many 


peculiarities disclosed by the people of different prov- 
inces of Bengal. 


ANCIENT BENGAL AND ITS PEOPLES 
LECTURE II 
SECTION ] 
The antiquity of the names Vanga and Bangla 


It is a fact that the Veda Sambhitas and the early 
Vedie literature do not mention the name Vanga either in 
connection with the names of Indian tribes or in any 
enumeration of the countries owned by the Aryans as 
Wellas by the non-Aryans. The Rigveda Samhita does 
not know even Anga, but this Anga country is mentioned 
in the Atharva Veda. In the Atharva Veda PariSista, 
however, the word, Vanga occurs with Magadha as a 
component of a compound word; but as the scholars do 
not attach any value to it owing partly to the lateness of 
the PariSista itself, I advisedly leave this mention out 
of consideration. It will be quite unscientific, however, 
to come to such a positive conclusion on the basis of this 
silence, that the Vedie fathers had no knowledge of the 
country or tribe which bore the name Vanga. I cannot 
too highly speak of the critical acumen of the learned 
scholars who have attempted to reconstruct the history of 
the Vedic times with the materials furnished by the Veda 
Samhitas, but we have no patience with those who have 
sone the length of making this bold statement with much 
confidence that the state of things not disclosed by the 
Vedie mantras was non-existent in the olden days. The 
uncritical scholars do not see that, even if it be eonceded 
that, all the mantras or prayers to gods, as had 
been composed at different times by the Rsis, were 
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wholly collected and we get them now fully preserved 
in the Sambitas, it cannot be asserted that a complete 
picture of the Vedie times can be presented with the help 
of the mantra material alone. Let me take up a hypothe- 
tical case just to illustrate the foree of my remarks. Just 
fancy that a cataclysm sweeps away all that we possess 
and are proud of to-day, and some historical critics arise, 
after the deluge, to write a history of our time with the 
help of such a prayer-book as the Brahma Sangit of the 
Brahmas, or a collection of Ramprasad’s songs, unearthed 
in the debris of some buildings, will the material be 
sufficient for the purpose? Will not such an inference 
on the basis of the hymns and prayers of the Brahmas, 
that the Bengalis of our imaginary pre-deluged era were 
all monotheists of the Brahma type, be a gross musstate- 
ment of fact? Is there anything in the hymns of the 
Brahmas to indicate that there is such an institution as 
the Caleutta University or that this country is being 
ruled by the British people? Ramprasid’s songs may 
supply the information that we had such a thing as oil- 
pressing machine, and that machine was worked by bullocks 
being blindfolded ; but will not this be a very poor picture 
of the civilization of Rimprasid’s days? We meet with 
an entertaining passage in a drama of our celebrated 
dramatist and humourist, the late D. L. Roy, which pur- 
ports to be a taunting challenge to the effeet—should we 
think that the Gopis of Brindiban did not know the use 
of jira marich, since there is no mention of this condiment 
in the Srimadbhagabatam? We cannot afford to forget 
that however much the Vedas relate to the general condi- 
tions of life of the ancient times, they are but ideal prayers 
and hymns, which, again, only a section of the Indian 
Aryans offered to the gods. There is ample evidence in 
the very Veda Samhitas, that all the Aryans of India did 
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not pursue the religion which is reflected in the Vedic 
mantras. 

No doubt we do not meet with the name Vanga in the 
Veda Sambhités and the Atharvan mentions only Anga as 
the outermost border country lying to the south-east of 
the territories of the Aryas; but\ when we come upon 
this fact, that the later Vedie literature such as the 
Aitareya Brihmana mentions Vanga as a country Held 
by a barbarian tribe, while the early Buddhistic literature 
(not likely of a date earlier than the Brahmana) is as silent 
as the Vedas are, it becomes difficult to attribute such a 
silence to ignorance. From these facts we can only make 
this plausible inference that Vanga and its adjacent parts 
were not colonized by the Aryans will the 6th century 
B. C. \ Let me discuss this important point of chronology 
by considering the value of the facts disclosed by the 
aforesaid literature. 

It is evident from the manner in which the border 
tribes have been mentioned in the 22nd Sikta of the 5th 
Book of the Atharva Veda that the Magadhas and the 
Angas were alien barbarous people who resided outside the 
pale of Aryan country but it is also clear that the countries 
of these barbarians were in close proximity to the land of 
the Rsis. In this Sukta this wish has been expressed 
in offering a prayer to Agni that the fever called “takman” 
may leave the holy land of the Aryas and may reside in 
such border countries as Auga and Magadha which are 
really the home (okah) of the fever. This fever which is con- 
sidered to be of malarial type has been asked in the prayer 
to assail the barbarians and specially their wanton fugitive 
women (described as Sudras) on account of their having 
left the Aryan protection in Aryan homes. It is rather 
clear from this mention that the Rsis of the Atharva 
Veda utilised the services of the people of Magadha and 
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Anga and were particularly keen about keeping the Sudra 
women in Aryan villages. Looking to what has been 
stated of Anga we may only provisionally hold that Vanga, 
which lay still farther off to the south-east, was only 
inhabited in those days by people other than the Aryans. 
We get in the Satapatha Briahmana of a much later date 
that the holy sacrificial fire travelled as far east as Videgha 
‘(Videha) in Mithila. It_is, therefore, pretty certain 
that the Aryans did not even then come in any real 
contact with the Vangas of Bengal.) We notice in the 
Atbarva Veda that the Kirata people of the Himalayan 
region were the neighbours of the Aryans and the 
Kirata women supplied such roots and herbs as were used 
for charms and for medicine; such a peaceful relation 
with the south-eastern border tribes is not indicated in 
any Sukta. In the Aitareya Aranyaka the Vanga tribe 
finds only a bare mention in conjunction with the Magadha 
people. Some early references relating to the people of 
Magadha, of Anga and of other neighbouring barbarian 
tracts in such a fashion, that they were beasts or snakes, 
have been misinterpreted by some scholars. We cannot 
forget the fact that almost all the tribes were known by 
the totem names of their clans or tribes; it is therefore 
strongly suspected that when the Aryans knew the totem 
names of different tribes, they had some intimate know- 
j ledwe of them. When the tribes are not made identical 
with the names of birds and snakes, quite another inter- 
pretation has to be given. Un the history of the conquest 
of the rude aboriginal tribes, we get one and the same 
mythical account all over the world: the rude tribes in 
their mountain fastnesses and forest tracts are represented 
as giants or dwarfs with mysterious powers, or they are 
imagined to possess power of transforming themselves into 
, beasts or birds. The Rsis were no doubt of superior 
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mental and spiritual powers, but they represent the Raksas 
and the Yaksas as magicians and Miayavis, as invested 
with abiding authority over the elements. The reason is 
not far to seek. The aboriginal people who knew every 
part of their land in the hills and the forests, could appear : 
suddenly and eould escape unnoticed to places which were 
difficult of access to the conquering trespassers ; moreover 
the rude tribes, who were unable to cope with the civilized’ 
intruders, took to some subterfuges which made _ their 
hostility to be dreaded in proportion to its secrecy. When : 
the blow was struck in darkness, the awe-struck Aryans 
who had supreme contempt for the valour of their foes, 
were led to attribute it to supernatural or non-human, 
rather than to human agency. In any view of the case, 
knowledge on the part of the Aryans of the people of their 
country may be presumed. It has been just mentioned, 
that in the early Buddhistie literature, where detailed lists 
appear of many countries and peoples, the name Vanga is 
conspicuous by its absence (‘“‘ Buddhist India” by Rhys 
Davids, pp. 23-29). The importance of this omission lies 
in this, that Buddha, who flourished towards the end of the 
6th century B.C,, had his activities mostly in Magadha 
which is not far off from Bengal. The story of Vijaya 
Simha, on the other hand, points to a pre-Buddhistie ecolo- 
nization of Bengal by the Aryans. How far we can rely 
upon the Sinhalese account, based upon a tradition merely, , 
or rather upon a legendary account, that Vijaya Simha was 
a king of Bengal and that he led his victorious campaign 
into Ceylon the very year the Buddha attained his Nirvana 
has not yet been critically discussed. It can, however, be 
asserted on the evidence of linguistic paleontology, that 
the early conquerors of their land went from the eastern 
) Gangetic valley, and carried with them the speech which 
ie prevailed in Magadha at least during the 4th century B.C. 
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Not only the Sinhalese, but even the Vaeddas and their 
very wild congeners, use a large number of Magadhi 
words in their speech, whieh are of the time I have spoken 
of. The use of the words “gini” for fire, “ gona” for 
cows, “ goy#”’ and “goyi” (the Prakrta forms of godha and 
gwodhika&), “vaso ”’ to indicate residence (as in kaeto-vaso, 
forest residence), “ini”? from the root #=to go (as in 
Yamanini), ete., which occur in the old Magadhi Prakrta, by 
even such Sinhalese as lead a rude life in distant forest 
tracts, raises a presumption in favour of very early 
Magadhi influence in Ceylon. It has to be noted tha 
the Sinhalese are non-Aryan people, and the Tamil- 
speaking Hindus, who have most influence with them, are 
not wat all familiar with the Magadhi words noticed above. 
As the early chroniclers of Ceylon could always prevail 
upon the Gotama Buddha to visit the island off and on, 
it is unsafe to rely upon the dates given by them in their 
pious zeal for the cause of religion. 

The account that Vijaya and his successors proceeded to 
Ceylon from Vanga, cannot also be easily dismissed, for 
there are indelible marks of the influence of the eastern 
Gangetic valley on the speech of the Sinhalese. It is a 
fact that many words and grammatical forms, as had their 
origin in the soil of Bengal at a comparatively recent 
time, are current in the speech of even some isolated forest 
tribes of Ceylon, along with the Magadhi words of earlier 
date as just now noted above. This argues in favour of 
the proposition that the later immigrants must have pro- 
ceeded directly from Bengal. Whoever the early con- 
querors~ of Ceylon may be, it will be quite reasonable to 
suppose that even when the old Magadhi of the 5rd or 
4th century B.C. changed its own character considerably. 
in farther east, lots of people of the lower Gangetic valley, 
continued to pour into Ceylon, to exercise linguistic and 
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other influences upon the aboriginal races of that island. 
As to the currency of the modern Bengali forms in Ceylon, 
I may just by way of illustration refer to the following 
words, namely—M~acha (fish), gacha (tree) (occurs also as 
vaha in one tribal speech), petti (small) (the Bengali word a 
peti or pati is used now to signify contempt). A good 
deal will have to be said in a subsequent lecture, regarding 
the accent system of our speech, by comparing the pre-- 


vailing system with the systems of some Dravidian races, . 
and the old and the modern grammatical forms will have to . 


be similarly considered. As such we cannot do anything 
beyond pointing out here, that in Ceylon, the word “ bhim1 ” 
’ the word “ bhat ” 


is pronounced as “ bat” and the form “ karana ” (to do), of 


is pronounced as “ bumi” or “ bimi,’ 


which the modern Bengali form is “ kara,” is in use. I may 
only note in passing, that in some easterndistriets of Bengal, 
“ba” is nearly the sound of “bha” and “karana” is 
the form of “kara”; the sentence Ar 4#t deon jay for 
Ar ki deo’ jiy occurs in a humorous song composed by 
our poet Rajani Kanta Sen whose early death we all 
mourn. As to Sinhalese accent system, the remarks of 
Mr. R. L. Turner may be profitably quoted. He writes: 
‘“ With regard to Sinhalese, it is hard to come to a r 
decision, because, firstly, all long vowels have been shortened, 


and, secondly, anextensive um/Zaut has taken place.’’ The 
| importance ef the phenomenon, noticed by Mr. Turner, ~ 
Y will be appreciated by you when you will be treated to our 
h . Bengali accent and phonetic system. The facts eee! 


to Ceylon, as have been discussed here rather perfunctorily, 
do not fail to show, that men of Aryan speech and eiviliza-— 
tion commenced to colonize Bengal from a time not. 

Jater than the 4th century B.C. 
: _/ Probabilities, however, seem to be on the side of the 
supposition, that an appreciable number of Aryans ehose 
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to make Vanga their home, even when the Aryans of the 

holy Midland country had neither occasion nor liking to 

take any notice of the eastern tracts of the barbarians. 

Even when the notice of the tracts was forced upon them 

later on, they looked down upon those of them who resided 

among the barbarians. Some statements in the old 
DharmaS&stras warrant us in making this inference. 

There are some good reasons to suppose, that the 

DharmaS&stras fathered upon Baudhayana and Vaésistha, 

, though older than many other Dharmasdstras, cannot be 

placed beyond the 6th century B.C. Baudhayana has 

siven the limits of Aryavarta in the following words: 

Aryavarta lies to the east of the region, where the river 

Saraswati disappears to the west of the Kdalaka-vana 

(the “forest region which extended over a large area 

* _ to the south and south-east of Magadha), to the north of 

the Paripatra mountains, to the south of the Himalayas 

| (I Pr., I Ch., K. 2). That Bengal is here excluded from 

a the land of the Aryans, is sufliciently clear. After stating 

the accepted orthodox view regarding the geography of 

the Aryaivarta, Baudhayana as well as VaSsistha very grudg- 


ingly extends the limits of the Aryavarta, on the authority 
of “some’’ who have been mentioned as “ others.” By 
virtue of the extended definition, Bengal and some other 
countries fall within Aryavarta; for, according to this 
definition of the holy land, Aryavarta lies to the south of 
the Himalayas and to the north of the Vindhya range— 
being limited east and west by the two oceans (Vasistha I, 
8 and 9). The conclusion seems inevitable, that the 
stray settlements of the Aryas, at places beyond the limits 
of the holy land, commenced long before the time of 
Baudhayana, and the settlers were being recognized with 


some reluctance during the time of Baudhayana and 
; Vasistha. This proposition will receive full confirmation 
4 . 2 
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from the following facts. Baudhayana, whom all the 

authors of the old-time D'iarmaSastras follow, has laid 

down some model rules of life for the twice-born Aryas in 

the second Kanlika, of the Ist PraSna of his work; I 

give here the purport of the whole Kiin‘/ik& because of its 

special importance. It has been stated on the one hand, 

in verses XIII and XIV, that the people or peoples of 

Anga, Magadha, Avanti, and other lands lying close to 

the land of the Aryas, are of the mixed origin, while 

the lands of the Pun: ras, the Vangas and the Kalingas . 

are so unholy that one should go through a penance on 

one’s return from those countries; or the other hand, 

it has been stated, in noting certain deviations from the 

model rules of the holy Madhya DeSa or Panchala country, 

that those who reside in southern countries, marry the 

daughters of maternal or paternal uncles, and those, 

who belong to some northern countries, follow the trade 

of arms and go to sea. As these deviations have been 

exeused on the ground of their being special provincial 

customs, we cannot fail to see, that the Aryas who were of 

the twice-born rank, became the settled inhabitants of the 

unholy lands, lone before the time of Bandhbiyana, We 

" notice that Puncra and Vanga were separate countries in 
| | those days, and that there were Aryan settlements in 

‘a Puncra and Vanga, though they micht not have been as 

extensive as in Magadha and Anga. We should further s 
notice, that sea voyage was allowed in olden days in some 
northern countries of the Aryans, which fell outside the 
limits of the Madhya Desa. This faet is in support of 
the proposition, that the Aryans of the eastern Gangetic 
valley proceeded to Ceylon as early as in the 4th century 

“9 bras We thus see that however seanty be our materials, we _ 
> 6 sani t definitely assert that the Aryans did not commence to 

 eolonize Vanga, during Sraneties aaa) the 6th century B.C. 
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Let us now discuss some other facts for further light 
on the subject; let us now see what accounts we may 
vet of the ancient Vanga people, on examining some 
records of non-Aryan activities of a time when the Aryans 
disdained to take any notice of the tribes, who were not 
within the pale of Aryavarta, ( Ree ent researches in Farther 
India by such scholars as Mr. Phayre and Col. Gerini 
have disclosed these facts, that the ‘Teleeu-speaking and 
Tamil-speaking Dravidians of India reached Farther 
India both by land and Siu, ane established colonies anal 
politieal supremacy in many parts of Farther India; and 
that the Hindus poured in, only subsequently, to dominate 
that land by displacing the Dravidian supremacy. The 
earliest date we get of the Hindus, who went to Burma 
is 923 B.C. I accept this date on the authority of some 
scholars, but I cannot vouch for its correctness. The 
Ksatriya adventurers, who are said to have proeeeded 
from Hastinapur and to have established an extensive 
territory in Upper Burma with Bhamo for its capital 
in 923 B.C., are reported to have displaced the 
Dravidians who had organised their new Aa/inga Hatta 
previous to the Aryan inroads into the country. This 
should lead us to suppose, that the Dravidian invasion 
in Farther India took place at least a century before 
923 B. C. It is also reported of the Velegu adven- 
turers, that they established their supremacy over Arakan 
and the tract of country now covered by the Chittagong 


Division in about 850 B.C. The accounts of Kyauk-pan- | 
dang by Mr. Phayre in his history of Burma may Be 


profitably referred to in this connection. 
What concerns us principally here is that the people of 


than the 7th century B. C:; when they were 
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in India. The traditional and legendary accounts relating 
to Annam, as are reported to appear in some Chinese 
records, affirm that the leader of the Bengali adventurers, 
who became the king, of Annam, bore the name Luck-lom, 
and that he married one Annamese girl named Auki. It 
has been gathered from these records, that the province of 
India to which Luck-lom and his people belonged, was 
ealled Bong-long, and that Luck-lom and his followers 
were of Naga VathSa or rather had Naga for their tribal 
totem. It becomes pretty clear, that, the name of the land, 
which was then unknown in Aryavarta, was Bong-long 
(the original form of Bangi) and the people of 
Bong-long were known by the name Bong. That the 
term Vanga indicated the name of a tribe may be amply 
proved on the authority of the old Hindu literature. ~ You 
may refer to Col. Gerimi’s accounts regarding the Bong- 
long kings in his work entitled “ Researches in Ptolemy’s 
Geography.” Archeological research in Cambodia and 
Annam by Ayomounier, De la Ponte and other European 
antiquarians should be carefully studied in the interest of 
the History of India. We will presently see that those 
who bore the names Anga, Vanga and Kalinga, were re- 
garded by the Aryans to have been of non-Aryan origin. 
I should also mention here, that the kings of Bong tribe 
reigned till the second deeade of the Srd century B. C., 
when some Buddhist Ksatriyas of the Magadha coantry 
became supreme in Annam. It is known that eighteen 
kings of _Bong-long origin reigned for over 350 years in 
Annam. We find that the compound letter or sufhx 
“long ”’ was added to “ Bong” to signify the country be- 
longing to the Bong people. I am inclined to think 

this ‘‘long” is the Annamese form of the non-Aryan suffix 
“la,” and that not only the name Bong or Vanga as the 
name of a tribe, but the word “ Bangla” is as old as th 
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word Vanga. I shall not be accused of giving reins to wild 
imagination, if I consider this non-Aryan suffix “ la” to be » 
still persisting in our language, and that we detect this suffix 
in such words as “ phogla,”’ “ totla,” ete. I should, however, 
note that the “la” or its derivative “la” which indicates 
past tense (as in fsari/a or #arila), has nothing to do 
with the “la” spoken of here. Be that as it may, we get it/ 
asa certain fact, and that is a great gain with us, that the’ 
word Bong-long or Bangl& was the name of some in-. 
S definite portion of our present Bengal, at least as early ue 
the 7th century B. C.,and the name Vanga (which origin- 
ally signified a people) is of great antiquity. 

We learn this good lesson from the accounts of the 
Vanga people, that we should not invariably make the — 
Aryan activities in a province the sole starting point for the 
historic period in that province, and should not consign 
all pure and unmixed non-Aryan activities to the limbo of 
all forgotten formations, by writing the convenient term 
* Pre-historic time” over the events of the non-Aryan 
people. Wesee that tae Vangas, previous to their being 
influenced by the Aryan civilisation, created a history in 
this world. Far from therefore being ashamed, we are 
rather proud of this ethnical record, that those who have 
to be presumed to form the bulk of our population to-day, 
are the Vangas, who founded once a ruling house in An 
‘ nam in Farther India, 

Another fact of great historical significance relating 
to the early migratory movements of the people of Bengal 
has to be narrated from the records of the Dravidians of 
Peninsular India. Very ancient Tamil books inform us 
that many Naga-worshipping tribes proceeded from 
Bengal as well as from other parts of Northern India to 
establish their supremacy in the Tamilakam country. Of 
these tribes, the Marans, the Cheras and the Pangala 
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Thiraiyar interest us most. ‘The Cheras, it is stated, pro- 
ceeded to Southern India from the north-west of Pangala 
or Bengal and established the “ Chera” kingdom of much 
historical note. It is significant that the Cheras are men- 
tioned in the old Brahman literature as occupying the 
eastern tract of the Magadha country. Asto the Marans, 
who are said to have been the neighbours of the Cheras in 
Northern India, it is equally important to note, that the 
mighty Pandya kings claim to be of Maran descent. ‘The 
Marans, who were also called Maravars, are reported to © + 
have been a very fierce and warlike people, and that they 
worshipped the goddess Kali on the top-knot of whose 
hair stood an infuriated cobra snake. The Pangala 
Thiraiyars are recorded as the latest immicrants, and 
it is narrated of them, that they proceeded from the’ sea- 
coast of Bengal by boat and founded the Chola kingdom 
at Kanehi. As the phrase Pangala or Bangala Thiraiyar 
is equivalent to Sja-4a% (Tira-Vanga), we can assert un- 
hesitatingly, that these people had received Aryan 
influence in Bengal before they left for the Madras 
coast. These traditional or lezendary accounts may not be 
strictly correct in all their details, but the general story 
must be accepted as historical truth, since the ancient 
Tamil writers knew nothing of Bengal and its neighbour- 
ing tracts, when they recorded these traditional accounts. 


We shall see later on, that these accounts are quite in ‘ 
B ’ harmony with what will be narrated in a subsequent lec- 
f ture. ; 


Let me mention another fact of importance in this con- 
nection. It is narrated in the old Tamil books, that when the 
Naga-worshipping tribes were colonising Southern India, 
the Makkalas were the principal and the most influential 

people in the South. As this Dravidian term Makkala or 
Makkada could be easily transformed into iain rT 
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suppose the poet of the Ramayana was pleased to make 
monkeys of them. To do justice to the Makkalas, it must 
be mentioned, that they have a very hich social status in the 
+ Tamil-speaking country and- many aristocratic zamindar 
| families belone to the clan of the Makkalas. It is 
reported, that these Makkalas once occupied those high- 
lands of Central India, which are included in the Danda- 
karanya of the Ramayano, Be that as it may, these 
Makkalas once freely intermarried with the Naga tribes 
; and brought about racial homogeneity in many parts of 
Southern India. We associate nothing but rudeness and 
barbarity with the term non-Aryan; but adverting now to 
— the momentous activities of the high class non-Aryan 
people of olden days, we should do well to change or 

a modify our notions considerably. 
= We have noticed that the Thiraiyars, or the sea-coast 
; people of Pangala or Bangla, took a sea-route to proceed to 
Southern India; we also notice that the Bong people 
established a ruling dynasty in Annam when the Telegu 
people were influential in Burma. It will therefore be) 
very reasonable to conelude, that the Vangas of ancient 
time were a sea-faring people, and reached the coast of, 
Tonquin Bay by a sea-route. 
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The Geography of Old Bangla and of other related tracts 


In order to fix with some definiteness the land which \ 
was the principal home of the non-Aryan Vangas, let us 
follow the geography of the ancient time, as we find in 
the Mahabharata and in the Puranas. I am strongly 
inclined to think, that the eastern portion of the indefinite 
tract which was once called A@/aka-vana, and whick once 
formed the eastern boundary of Aryivarta, came to be 
designated as Jhadakhanda in comparatively later times. 
It is pretty clear that the name Jhajakhanda came to be 
associated with the tract which lay to the south of Gaya, 
to the east of Shahabad, to the south of Bhagalpur and 
to the west of Bankura and Midnapur. The temple of 
Baidyanath at Deoghar in Bengal (now ino Bihar), is still 
considered to be situated in the Jhic‘akhanca tract, for the 
priests of Baidyanath recite a mantra by indicating this 
geography, in worshipping the image of Baidyanath. 


_A portion of Jhaicakhana got the name Raha or Ladha \ 


as we notice in the Jaina records. The Avfranga Sutta 
of the Jainas, though it narrates things of Buddhistic 
and pre-Buddhistic era, was composed at a time which P 
may be regarded recent. According to the accounts of 

this book, the temple of Baidyanath is in Radha or Ladha | 
eountry. The people who inhabited Radha are described 
to be black-skinned and rude in manners, and are reported. 
to have been fond of robbing the pious J aina oem 
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In the Brahmanda section of the Bhavisya Purina, the 
whole tract lving to the north of the DarukeSvara river 
and extending along the Panchkot hills, has been ealled 
the Ratha country and the temple of Baidyanith has 
been mentioned as existing in that tract. 

That the main portion of the Bhagalpur Division was * 
designated as Anga country, is well established now, and 
there is no need of demonstrating it here. It has also 
been well ascertained that the Subma country whieh had 
Damalipti or Tamralipta for its capital, must be identified 
with a very considerable portion of the district of Midnapur. 
We get in the Mahabharata, that the five sons of Bali 
were the progenitors of the allied races of the Angas, the 
Pundras, the Vangas, the Submas, and the Kalingas 
_{Adi, C. IV, 4217-21). All these tribes have been so 
described in the Mahabharata, as to indicate that ther 
lived in close proximity to one another. The Pundras 
have been mentioned as Suhmottaras in the Matsya Purana, 
and in the Mahabharata too, the Puncras and the Suhmas 
have been placed near to each other (Adi, C, XIII, 24, 58). 
No doubt the Puncras proceeded northward subsequently, 
aud founded Pundravardhan in North Bengal, but their 
early distribution points to the fact, that they oceupied 
the tract of Kengal which lies to the north of Midnapur. 

The aceount we get of Bali Raja from the Dravidian 
source should interest us all. The Hindu account is that 
Srikrisna by resorting to a godly trick sent Bali, to Pataéla 
or Nether world. It is interesting that Balt, who was a’ 
Daitya, is worshipped in Southern India as an ideal Raja 
of the good old days, and there is a town by the sea-coast 
of the name Mahabalipuram over whieh Bali presides. 
Bali is called Mabali or Mahabali, and there is a religious 
festival of high importance to celebrate his memory in 
the Malayalam tract of the Madras Presidency ; this 
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festival is called Onam. It is narrated, that no one ruled 
the earth with so much justice as Bali did, and all sorts 
of sins and iniquities were unknown in his time. The 
song that is sung at the Onam festival, relates these 
accounts ; two lines of it are given here, which purport: 


‘to say that in Bali’s time theft and other crimes were 


unknown : 


Méveli nadathu bajjum kalam 
Kalla khedilla kalabhu milla 


You can clearly see that it is the Southern country 
which is our Pat&la, and the Pauraniec account relates to 
the invasion of the country by the Aryans. That Bali 
was considered to be the forbear of the Vanga people as 
well as of other allied races, shows that the non-Aryan 
origin of all these races was fully known to the Aryans. 
That Bali’s queen gave birth to Anga and his brothers, 
was narrated to Hiuen Tsiang when he was at Mongbyr. 
The feminine form of Bali as Bali-amma, is the name of 
the principal goddess of the Sinhalese and the Vaeddas of 
Ceylon; her consort Kande has assumed now the name 
Skanda beeause of Tamil-Hindu influence. 

Let us now halt to consider a point of ethnie interest. 
The writer of the passages occurring in the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas as relate to the history of the non- 
Aryan tribes, did not certainly make a scientific ethno- 
logica) study of the tribes in question, but the facts 
narrated above justify us in holding that they carefully 
observed and noted some important points of agreement 
and difference between those tribes. The Angas, the 
Vangas, the Pundras, the Suhmas and the Kalingas were 
noted in the first place as tribes perfectly distinguishable 
from one another, and in the second place as peoples | 
closely allied to one another. It was noticed that they 
were all Naga-worshippers and that they were all the sons 
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of Bali. Regarding Naga worship, I may remark in 
passing, that the story of Behula commemorates how the 
new-comers in the lands of the Angas and the Vangas 
had to accept and venerate the religious cult of the original 
inhabitants. We can see from the account we now ob- 
tain of Bali, that the name of the common ancestor of the 
tribes under review was not the creation of a fancy of 
the Aryans. It has been stated in the previous section, that 
those who proceeded to Southern India from Bengal, and 
' its neighbourhood, had Naga for their totem, and we have 
now seen that Bali is still worshipped in the Southern 
Presidency. The cumulative effect of the whole evidence} 
is in favour of this supposition, that the original inhabitants 
of Bgngal were by race and habits allied to those who are’ 
now designated as Dravidians. 
The Vangas who were always connected with the 
alll Puncras and the Suhmas, must have oecupied the tract of 
country which lay to the east of our modern Burdwan 
Division. The fact that the Pancavas conquered Vanga 
after subverting the Pundras, and led their vietorious 
soldiers to Suhma after devastating Vanga, supports this 
position fully (M. Bh., Sabha&, XXX, 23-25). We find 
also in the Raghuvamésa, that Raghu conquered the 
Vangas after finishing his task with the Suhmas, and 
planted his victorious banner in the midstream of the 
Ganges. The popular notion that Vanga, as described by 
Kalidasa, should be identified with the modern Eastern 
: Bengal, is erroneous. ‘To clear up the point, I have first to 
; note that in all old records we get the Vangas in close 
proximity to the Pundras and the Suhmas ; we may then 
refer to the historical fact, that when Suhma lost its old 
name and became a sub-province with the name Datila- 
™ bhukti, it became a Bhukti or sub-province of Banga. 
if The Tirumalai inscriptions decide this point clearly and 
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unmistakeably. It has been recorded in the inseriptions 
(FE. 7., Vol. 9) that the eelebrated Chola Raja first came 
upon Daksina Racha on crossing the northern frontier 
of Orissa ; he then raided Vanga, and at a place in the 
north of Vanga (not in Barinda, nor in any other prov- 
ince) defeated the then Pala Raja in a battle, and just 
after finishing that work came upon Uttara Radha which 
was the adjoining country. Itwasfrom Uttara Radha, z.e., 
from the tract covered by the districts of Hooghly, Burdwan 
and Birbhum, that the adventurer proceeded to the coast of 
the greater Ganges on the other side of which lay Barinda. 

What was the extent of this Vanga in olden days, has 
next to be ascertained. With reference to the geography 
of the Mahabharata and the Puranas, we may say thet the 
main portion of Northern Bengal and some portion of the 


| district of Mymensingh were included in the Pragjyotisa 


country or Assam, over a portion of which the Kiratas 
predominated, The Tripura country or the Chittagone 
Division was no doubt once under the sway of the Telezus 
of Kalinga, but as the Vangas also extended their influence 
over Annam in Farther India, their extension in the Tri- 
pura country in the dim past cannot be very much doubted. 
It is highly interesting that not knowing them to be the 
relics of bygone days, the present ruling chiefs of Tippera 
use the ensigns of those old rulers who are now almost 
forgotten in history. The ensign bearing the representa- 
tion of a fish and the pain or betel-leaf-shaped ensign are 
used among other ensigns on ceremonial occasions. Let 
me mention, that fish has always been a subject of venera- 
tion and an emblem on the royal banner of a powerful 
section of the Dravidians, and a broad leaf is the emblem 
of the Kiratas, who now reside in the wild tracts of Cachar. 
As to the eastern limit of Vanga, we have obtained a rough 
and indefinite idea only. We have to approach this point 
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again, after considering some other facts which are im port- 
ant for the history of our language. 

In the Vyhatsamhita of Bara&ha Mihira (6th eentury 
A.D.), Vangais mentioned by the name Samatata but no 
definite geography is indicated ; all that we know is, that 
Samatata lay between Utkala and Mithila. This state- 
ment tends to show, that even as early as the 6th century 
A.D., one general name Samatata could be used for all 
the provinces of Bengal, as lay between Orissa and North 
Bihar. In this connection it is interesting to learn, that 
in the enumeration of some tribes of minor importance, 
dwelling in the Racha country on the Bengal frontier, the 
Puradas have designated the tribes as /ravangas. The 
extemsion of the name Vanga to the Racha country, is ; 
« Clear in this statement. Let us then refer to the accounts 

of Hinen Tsiang who is not much removed in time from 
Varaha Mihira. The celebrated Chinese traveller went 
from Champa in Bhagalpur to a place called Kie-chu-ho- 
khi-lo which was 400 /¢ from Champa to the east. The 
traveller or pilgrim kept the hilly or jungly tracts of 
Rajmahal to the right, and proceeded to this place, follow- 
ing the stream of the Ganges. No identification of this 
place has yet been made, but this country or province 
appears to have been composed of the northern portion 
of the Burdwan Division, the whole of the district of 
Berhampore and a considerable portion of the district of 
Nadia, since, going from this country eastward and ecross- 
ing the Ganges after trudging the distance of about 600 /:, 
“ Pundrabardhan was reached. At this time Kie-chu-ho- 
‘khi-lo contained six or seven Buddhistic monasteries and 
there were 300 Buddhist priests there.’ It has been 
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wt Kuchiakel is a familiar village name in this tract; it is not unlikely 
Pca such u name the capital town of this province or political unit 
‘bore in the 7th century A.D, 
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stated that the people were fond of learning and were 
simple and honest. It 1s reported that the people spoke a 
dialect of the Midland language. By ‘‘ Midland” the 
Magadha country is meant. Existence of ten Hindu 
temples was also noticed by the traveller. It appears from 
his description, that the country had then only recently 
lost its independence and was being governed by the king 
of a neighbouring country, before Siladitya Harsavardhan 
annexed it to his kingdom. It will be presently seen, that 
the Radha country was at this time being ruled by Raja 
SaSanka or rather by his descendants who were sworn 
enemies of Harsavardhan. I think therefore, that the 
neighbouring Raja who then dominated Kie-chu-ho-khi-lo 
was, of the family of Sasanka a//ax Narendra Gupta. 5 The 
description that somewhere on the northern portion of this 
country, not far from the Ganges, was a high tower made 
of bricks and stones, and that this structure was ornamented 
with rare sculptures, and on the four faces of the tower 
there were sculptured figures of the saints, Devas and 
Buddhas in separate compartments, is of great archwolo- 
gical interest. Looking to the facet that wild elephants 
roamed about on its southern frontier, it may be supposed 
that between Samatata (which stretched along the coast 
of Bay of Bengal) and Kie-chu-ho-khi-lo, lay a tract 
covered with wild vegetation, which could invite the wild 
elephants of Rajmahal hills. Who knows that Banagram 
(now the headquarters of a sub-division) does not carry 
in its name the memory of the old physical aspect of the 
locality ? 
The description given of Pundravardhan of rather vast 
area, shows that a very considerable portion of Northern 
Bengal was then under the influence of the culture of 
Magadha country, and that this country extended to the 
frontier of Assam. It is to be noted, that the culture of 
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Magadha which prevailed over all parts of Bengal, was 
absent in Assam, where Buddhism could not make any 
impression. This phenomenon partly explains why the 
Assamese speech was not then exactly identical with that 
of Northern Bengal. The people of Assam of those days 
are reported by the traveller to have been “of small 


stature and of dark-yellow complexion *’; this description y 


leads me to think, that the Mongolian element predomi-_ 


pated then in Assam, and because of this ethnic character, 
the language of mid-India became slightly different in 
Assam. Hiuen T’siang then goes to Samatata of Bengal, 
after travelling a very long distance from Kamrup. As 
particulars of that route are not on record, the geography 
remajns incomplete as to the extent of Vanga to the east. 
But it seems to be implied in a statement, that the hilly 
tracts of Tippera and Chittagong which were not visited 
by the traveller, were included in the Samatata country, 
for the traveller speaks of those tracts, when deseribing the 
Samatata country, asa wild country difficult of access. 
Another fact is quite clear, that just to the west of Samatata 
was the Suhma country. This tallies exactly with what 
we inferred regarding the geography of old Bengal from 
ancient Indian records. It must be specially noted, that the 
influence of Buddhist priests and Magadha culture were 
as extensive in Samatata as they were in Suhma, Kie-chu- 
ho-khi-lo, Pundravardhan and Karnasuvarna, The Pun- 
(ras, the Suhmas, and the Vangas, who were kindred 
tribes, were dominated by one and the same eultural 
influence, during the seventh and very likely during the 
sixth eentury A.D. 

SaSanka or Narendra Gupta who annexed some por- 


‘tions of Orissa and Ganjam to his empire, had his principal 


seat at Karnasuvarna in the seventh century A.D. This 
Karnasnyarna was no doubt located somewhere to the 
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south of the wild tract which stretched forth from the 
Rajmahal hills, since going 700 ¢¢ north-west from ‘Tamra- 
lipta, "Karnasuvarna was reached. Having narrowed 
down the limits of different provinces with the help of 
Hliuen Tsiang’s topographical survey, it may be safely 
asserted that Karttasuvarna was the capital of the Raha 
country, in the seventh century A.D. The records of 
moral and intellectual advancement of the people of Karna- 


suvaria, as left behind by Hiueo Tsiang, justify us in 
making this inference, that all over the country which 
forms now the presidency of Bengal, the influence of the 
Magadha civilization of the seventh century A.D. did 
vg, effectively and extensively prevail. 
Y I have related several facts which have some bearing 
" upon the province which is now known by the name Orissa ; ; 
it will be necessary also to relate what relation subsisted 
; between Bengal and Orissa, to explain some points of 
, linguistic unity between the languages of those provinces. 
} I have just vow mentioned that SaSinka «a/iax Narendra 
, Gupta annexed some portions of Orissa, but it must be 
stated that his influence can only be traced in Kongada 


(7.¢., over the Puri district) and in some parts of Ganjam, 


ve clear, that the Kalinga country of historical note and the 
territories of SaSanka had no connection with the land, 
which was possessed in ancient time by the tribes which got 
the names Oi!ra and Utkala, With reference to the people 
of that part of Orissa, which was within the range of 
4 ‘Sasanka’s influence, we get this account from Hiuen Tsiang, 
that with respect to their written characters, they were the 
Same as those of Mid-India, but their language and mode 
of ation were quite different. 
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though the situation of Kalinga to the south of Suhma 
and Vanga, is rather well defined in many parts of that 
work. In the Visma Parva for instance (IX, 348), the 
Utkalas have been mentioned as rude people, and nothing 
has been stated regarding their owning any country in an 
organised form. Vana seems to have been in olden times’ 
connected with Anga on one side, and with Kalinga on the 
other; for the Angas, the Vangas, and the Kalingas are 
found constantly linked together in the Mahabharata, as 
people closely allied by race and position. [Vide for 
instance Drona Parva (Chap. LXX).] In the Puranas 
also the Utkalas have been distinctly mentioned as a rude 
tribe of very early origin, having no affinity with the races 
around them. (Jide Miarkanceya Purana, Canto LVI, 
Haw-vaméa, X, 651-32.) From the description given by 
. Kalidisa in the 4th Canto of the Raghuvaméa, it becomes 
clear that just on crossing the river Kapis&, the country of 
the Utkalas was reached. Here too, there is mention 
of the Utkalas, ¢.c., of a tribe but not of any country 
possessed by that tribe. The river Kapisa is the modern 
Kasi or Kansai, which flows through the southern parts of 
both Chutia Nagpur and Midnapur. ‘The Utkalasin Kali- 
disa’s days, had no political organization, for Raja Raghu 
had not to conquer the country of the Utkalas, and the 
people only showed the soldiers of Raghu their way leading 
to Kalinga. Again, in the Puranas the Utkalas have been 
; mentioned in the east, near about the Bay of Bengal, 
and in the west, in connection with the wild tribes of 
Mekhala of the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur in the 
Central Provinees. It is also to be noted, that in the Pura- 
nas, the river Vaitarani is described to be flowing right 
through the Kalinga country. All these facts taken 
together lead us to suppose, that the hilly and wild tract 
of the Utkalas, extended from Nilgiri and Mayurbhanj to 
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the borders of Bilaspur and Raipur, and that the Utkala 
country lay to the south of the river Kansai, and did not 
extend much to the south beyond the northern portion of 
the district of Balasore. The sea-board districts of Orissa 
were then within the Kalinga country, and the whole of 
the Kalinga country as far as the Godiivari to the south, 
had the designation of Mudu (three) Kalinga. This Mudu 
Kalinga became Trikalinga in the language of the Aryans, 
and the people who had their sway over the country, got the 
name Trikalingas or Telingas or the Telegu people. Thus 
we see, that a very long and narrow strip of land, extending 
mainly through hills and forests, was recognised in olden 
days, as the land of the Utkalas. But about 200 years 
after the time of Kalidasa, the political situation wag much 
ehanged. A considerable portion of the district of Midna- 
pur to the south, was no doubt still then a part of Utkala 
or Odra, but the bulk of the population continued to be the 
rude Utkalas, whom Hiuen Tsiang describes as uncivilised, 


tall of stature and of a yellowish black complexion. — 


Some portions of the districts of Balasore and Cuttack, 
seem to have been included at this time in the Ocra 
country, and the Rajas having their seat somewhere 
in the district of Midnapur (J. R. A. S., N. §S., 
Vol. VI, p. 249) presumably governed the newly 
formed Utkala country, during the seventh century 
A.D. That the capital town of Utkala, during the 
earliest days of Hindu inflaence, was in Midnapur, is fully 
supported by the statement of Hiuen Tsiang, that the 
capital of ‘* U-cha ” (Utkala) was over 200 miles to the 
north of “Kongada” country. It has now been estab- 
lished by the discovery of old inseriptions that, the district 
of Puri bore the name Kongada in the seventh century 
A.D., and Sasanka alias Narendra Gupta of Karna- 
suvaria was about then its mighty lord. The country of 


Kalinga became limited at th time to the cexritories 


where Telegu is now spoken 
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Section 3. 
Gauda, Radha and Vanga 


It is regrettable, that it is too often assumed by some 
Bengali scholars devoted to historical research, that in the 
tenth century and earlier, the name Gauc'a signifies Bengal. 
That the name Gaucla is of comparatively recent origin, and 
that we do not meet with the name during the time of the 
Imperial Guptas, must be admitted by all. In the Caleutta 
edition of the Matsya Purana (Ch. XII, 30), it has been 
stated ethat Sravasti, was founded in the Gauda dea by 
Raja Sravasta, son of Yuvanaéva of the Ikgaku family.* 
The date of this passage is unknown, but it ean be said that 
for the well-known town Sravasti to have been founded 
by the Raja in the Gauca deSa, Gauda must have been 
lying to the north of KoSala and to the north-west of 
Mithila. ‘That this was the geography of Gauca in the 
eighth century A.D., is perfectly clear from poet Vakpati’s 
description in his Gauda-vaho Kabya. The hero of the 
poem first proceeded against the king of Magadha who 
was also the Lord of Ganda, and after having slain him, 
led his army against the king of Bengal, whose territory 
lay far to the east near the sea coast (verses 413, 417, 415 
and 419). On noticing the faet, that Yasovarman did 


not proceed to any other part of Bengal, and some time 


* On reference to the text of the Purina, it will be unmistakably 
seen that the old Koéaln country of the [ksiikus, has been described and 
place names in Oudh and its neighbourhood, have been strictly dis- 
cussed; there will then be no room for supposition, that this reference 
to Sr&tvasti is to any other Sravasti of any other province lying outside 
the Ondh territory, 
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in the Gauda country. Mr. Jackson has rightly observed 
with reference to this extension of Gauda country, that ae 
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after his return home at the termination of his warlike 
expedition, went straight to Oudh to ereet a pillar at 
Ayodhya, to signify his already accomplished conquest of 
Magadha cum Gaudla, we cannot but be inclined to 
hold, that GauJa at this time lay to the north of Magadha. 

The meaning or import of the word Gaudca is not 
very clear. Those who keep cattle and sell milk are 
called Gauda in Orissa; here this term must either be 
the Apabhrarnsa form of Gopala or a slightly changed 
form of the Vedic word Gaura whieh meant wild ox as 
well as buffalo. If the origin of the name has anything 
to do with the term Gopala, we may identify Gopala 
Kaksa of Mahabharata with the Gaudla country of our 
inquiry, since Gopala Kaksa is placed near about Kosala, 
and not far away from the Kaustki Kaecha or the valley ; 
watered by the Kusi (M. Bh., Sabha, XXX, 3). The 
evidence of the Puranas is in support of this identification. 
We get the name of a tribe called Gomanta (those who 
keep cattle) just after the name of the Magadha people, 
in the enumeration of the eastern tribes in the 44th verse 
of the 57th chapter of the Markandeya Purana. In the 
Vayu Purana (XLV, 123), after enumerating the tribes 
of Assam and North Bengal, the Videhas and other tribes 
of north Bihar have been mentioned ; in this enumeration 
the Govindas come after the Magadhas, while we get 
Gomanta for Govinda in the Markandeya. The feography 
of Gauia as indicated above and the presence of a tribe 
near about that Gauda with the name Gomanta or Govinda, b 
persuade me to believe, that the word Gauda is derived. 
from the name of a tribe who grazed cattle and kept. 
dairy. 

When Alberuni visited India, ThaneSwar was i neluded , 
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‘this explains why the Sirasvat Brihmanas of the holy 
Sarasvati are the Ganudas pare. cel/ence, and why Ganca 
and Vanga are mentioned separately in the Barod& grant 
of 812 A.D. We find in the second volume of the Cochin 
tribes and castes by Mr. A. K. Iyer, that the Brihmanas 
in that country who claim to be Gauca Brahmanas, and 
have now no manner of knowledge of the geography of 
northern India, assert on the strength of their family 
tradition, that a place called Trihotrapur was their original 
home. This Trihotrapur must be identified with Tirhut 
or Terhot, which also once fell within the limits of Gaura. 
Mr. Iyer says, that these Brahmatias still use some words 
in their speech, which belong to the Prakrta of Magadha 
and Mithila. I myself noticed, that the women of this 
sect of the Brahmanas, wear a single Saree like the women 
of Mithila and Bengal, and do not dress themselves hke- 
the other Brahmana women of the southern country. 

The political condition of Bengal from the latter half 
of the eighth century to the twelfth century A.D. during 
the supremacy of the Rajas, who on aceount of their 
having compounded their names with the word Pala, 
are known as Pala kings, has been clearly set out by 
Babu Rakhaldas Banerjee, in two easily available works. 
I shall therefore refer briefly, to those facts alone of that 
period, as have direct bearing upon my subject. The early 
Pala rulers were principally lords of Ganda and Magadha, 
and ruled Bengal from their headquarters in Bihar. 
As a dependency or as an annexed provinee of Magadha 
eum Gauda, Northern Bengal which lies between WV ithilh 
and Assam, could at this time be called Gauda or a 
part of Gauc'a, but it must not be forgotten, that in 
the Geography of the Puranas, Northern Bengal has 
always been mentioned as a tract lying outside the limits 
of Gaucda and Mithila. Let me cite an analogous case to 
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explain the situation. When Orissa constituted a part 
of the Presidency of Bengal, the term Bengal could be 
found, in some works of history and geography, to signify 
Orissa along with Bengal proper ; if beeause of such political 
inclusion of Orissa in Bengal, no portion of Orissa 
could be confounded with Bengal proper, no one will be 
justified to identify any portion of the Barinda country, 
with the Gauda DeSa of the 10th century, or of earlier 
times. 

When the Westerners such as the Gurjaras and the Ras- 
trakutas became supreme all over Bihar, the successors of 
Narayana Pala, ruled over a limited area which is supposed 
to be the Raha country, having lost Gauca and Magadha. 
When these successors of Niriyana Pala, lost their real 
dignity, Northern Bengal came into the possession of a 
Mongolian tribe, known in History as the Kambojas. 
Very likely these Kambojas came from Farther India, 
but no discussion on the point is here necessary. When 
Mahipila regained the possession of Northern Bengal, he 
styled himself as Gauc'eSvara in memory of the past 
glory of the family. True it is, that Mahipala and his 
successors regained subsequently a footing in Mithila and 
Magadha, but the good old time did not return. Constant 
invasion of Bibiir by the Westerners and the permanent 
domination of the province by some of them, wrought 
such changes as had far-reaching effect both in Bihar and 
Bengal. 

We have seen that in Racha, Pane rabardhan, and 
Vanga, that is to say all throughout the country of 
Bengal, Magadhi eulture including the Magadhi speech 


‘Was prevailing since long; and now we see that at the 
transfer of the capital of the Pala Rajas from Magadha 
to Bengal, the chance for a very free development of 
aga hi ci civilisation in Peet became very great. If we 
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compare to-day, the eastern Bihari speeches with Bengali 
on one side, and with what is called Western Bhojpuri on 
the other, we find that the Eastern Bihari speeches, in their 
colloquial and vulgar form, agree in many essential points, 
with Bengali, and differ much from Western Bhojpuri. 
This fact has been noted by Hernle and Grierson. The 
fact is, that Bibar of to-day is altogether a changed 
country on account of the mighty influence of the 
Westerners, while Bengal continues to be the real heir and 
representative of old Bihar. 

Incessant migrations and displacements of various 
tribes, make it uncertain as to which people formed the 
substantial lower stratum in Racha, when the civilisation 
fostered in Karnasuvarna, was humanizing the frontier . 
lands of Vatga. The Pum ras are found mentioned in 
the Puranas, once in conjunction with the Suhmas and 
another time in North Bengal, on Assam frontier in the 
company of two other tribes, namely the Pravijayas and 
the Bhargavas. It seems that the Puncras thrived better 
in North Bengal, while in Racha they could not secure 
any prominent position. Of the other tribes mentioned in 
the Markandeya Purana, either under the general name 
the Pravangas (7.e., the tribes of Vanga frontier), or as 
stray tribes such as Mala, Mahisika, and Manabattika, 
we get to-day the representatives of -the Mal people in 
Bankura and Manbhiim, and the Manas or the Manabat- 
tikas may only be surmised to have been the origiators 
of the geographical name Manbhum. 

The epigraphic records of a line of rulers of some 
parts of Orissa and Daksina KoSala, during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, disclose some facts which are of real 
interest in the history of Bengal. I have given elsewhere 


these rulers, the designation KoSalendras, as their volitical 


activities Jay principally in the Sambalpur tract. 
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These KoSala Guptas, though they originally came of the 
family of Siva Gupta cf Rajim and Ratanpur (Chattisgarh 
Division, C, P.), their immediate ancestors, or rather the 
branch of the KoSala family to which they belonged, got 
something to do in ruling some parts of Bengal. It is 
found recited in the plates of Yayati, who is the second 
rulet of this line (ezde my paper in J.B.& O., March, 1916) 
that his father Janamejaya, and after him he himself, 
became KoSalendra as well as the lords of Trikalinga or 
the sea-board tracts of Orissa and Gafijam, and that the 
family to which they belonged, was a ruling family some- 
where in Vanga, as clearly distinguished from Radha 
and Varinda. These KoSala Guptas had a large number of 
Bengali Kayasthas in their service (vide my paper Ep. L. 
XI), and in the course of their inroads into thé Sam- 
balpur tract, helped lots of Bengali people to settle per- 
manently in Sambalpur, Sonepur and Bolangir-Patua. 
The Tewars (or Tivaras or Dhivaras) who migrated from 
Bengal in large number, call themselves Bongalis, though 
in language as well as in other matters, they have become 
Oria, and do not even know where Bengalis. The Orias 
eall it a Bangali Pada, where the Tewars live. It 1s 
amusing to note that the Tewars who live now over 400 
miles away from the farthest limit of Bengal, and do not 
_know even a syllable of our language, returned Bengali 
as their language at the census of 1911, to the census 
officer of Bolangir Patna’. As we meet with the Kalités in 
Northern Bengal, and also get a very large number of 
Kultas in the Sambalpur tract, and as the widely apart 
Kultas and Kalités agree in many social customs, I 
throw out this suggestion, that a clan of the Puncras bore 
the caste name in question, and those of them who did 
not proceed to North Bengal, got into the Sambalpur 
tract, in the time of the KoSalendras, as Sadra soa ef 
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That a large number of Aryanised people was necessary 
for the new Rajais ina backward country, full of abori- 
cinal tribes, cannot be much doubted. , 

I shall show what indelible marks our language put 
upon the Oria speech, as prevails in the Sambalpur tract, 
when in a subsequent leeture, 1 shall take notice of the 
old forms of our language. ‘The epigraphie records of 
Bengal proper, of the Kosala Guptas and of the Chola 
kings, have amply proved that even during the time of 
the later Palas, the different parts of Bengal bore different 
country-names of Varendra, Uttara Radha, Daksina Racha 
and Vanga, though the general name Vatga prevailed as 
the country-name over all the tracts. It is only to be 
noted that, Suhma which lost its name long ago, became 
then a province of Vanga, and the tract covered by the 
Kantai subdivision, got th  “8me Dancabhukti and be- 
came a Bhukti or subdivision ot Vanga.) 

Some facts which reveal the plasticity of the society 
of Bengal, during the time of the Palas and Senas, may 
be noted, to examine the old formative elements of our 
population. I have just spoken of the Bengali Kavasthas, 
as were in the service of the Kosala Guptas; these 
Kayasthas with their surnames Ghosa, Dutta, and Naga, 
have described themselves as Riainakas, that is to say, as 
descendants of the Anabhisikia families of the Rajas of 
KoSgala, who must be regarded as Ksatriyas. The KoSala 
Guptas were Ksatriyas, even though their remote ancestor 
comes of a clan of the Sabaras, since from Tibaradeva 
downwards, the Rajas of this line formed their marriage 
alliance with the recognised Ksatriya families of Northern 
India; the Rajas of KoSala and their descendants, 
assumed the title Gupta from the time of their connection 
with the Magadha Guptas. I may mention here that the 
_rule or custom still continues in the Raj families of Orissa, 
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that the descendants of the Anabhisikta members of 
the Raj family, become Biabus,* and these Bibus are 
employed as ministerial officers. 

More interesting seems to me the history of the 
Vaidyas of Bengal, who like the Kayasthas are in no way 
inferior to the Brahmans, in intellectual powers and moral 
virtues. The term Vaidya, we all know, is singularly 
peculiar to Bengal, to indicate a cas/e; this term for 
medical profession may be assumed, by any man of any 
easte from Brahman downwards, in other parts of India. 
It is an interesting history, how a high class of people 
got Vaidya as a caste-name in Bengal. As the Vaidyas 
acknowledge universally, because of their family tradi- 
tion, that their origin has to be traced from thg Sena 
Rajas of Bengai, we should see what history we may 
get of the origin of these Senas. 

That the Senas described themselves as Karnata 
Ksatriyas, ¢.c. the Ksatriyas of the Dravidian country, is 
well known. Referring to these Senas and the rulers 
of their kin, who once became supreme in the Northern 
Mithila, Mr. R. D. Banerjee writes in the Memoirs of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V, No. 3 :— 

The invasion of the Cola King did not change the 
political divisions of the country, but it left one permanent 
mark in the shape of a body of settlers, who oceupied the 
thrones of Bengal and Mithila, asthe Sena and Karnata 
dynasties, during the latter days of the Palas (p. 73). To 
unveil the mystery of the warlike people who came 
with Rajendra Cola and settled in Western , Bengal, 


* The term Babu is a diminntive of Baba and is a term of endear- 
ment generally ; the Bengali word Bapn to signify this meaning ie of 
similar origin being derived from Bap&; Bapa is another variant 
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we have to peep into the history of some castes of 
Southern India. 

Recular Brahmanie supremacy and the settlement of 
new Brahmans in Southern India, commenced no doubt 
from the 10th century A.D., when Jaina supremacy came 
almost wholly to an end, but Brahmanie ideas had com- 
menced to prevail over Jainism nearly a century earlier, to 
pave the way for the new condition of things, which dates 
from the 10th century A.D. Very likely those who had 
priestly functions in the Jaina temples, assumed Brahmanic 
rank during the earliest period of Br&ihmanic influence, 
for we get such genuine Dravidian sects as the Kammalas 
and the Visva-Brihmans, who though not recognised by 
the modern Brahmans as men of Brahmanice order, do return 
themselves as Brahmans, and perform priestly functions, 
in the houses of many people of lower order. The Vellalas, 
who were superior to the sects named above, and who 
were known for their military prowess, became Brahmans 
some time earlier than the 10th century A.D. As to the 
derivation of the term ‘ Vellala,’ there are two views ; 
according to one it comes from ‘ Vellam’ (flood) and 
‘alam’ (ruler). According to the other derivation the 
word comes from ‘vel’ the god of war. Both these 
derivations suit the Vellalas who were once dominant 
people in the country. It is a historieal fact, that these 


Vellalas of warlike disposition, studied the Vedas and 


performed fire-rights, when Brahmamic influence com- 
menceéd to grow in the land; on account of their knowledge 
or rather the study of the Vedas, they got the designation 
Vaidya in southern country. | This term Vaidya does not 
signify or relate to medical profession. That besides being 
engaged in Vedic studies, the Vell@las or the Vaidyas, 


became military leaders and high civil officers of the 


Rajas, is what we know from the old records. Many 
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Vaidyas are known to have become the priests of the 
Dravidian Kings, and their occupying the situation of 
high class officers of the Cola as well as the Pandya Rajas, 


Ne . " a i 
isalso on record. It is also very significant to note, that the 


Vaidyas or the Vellilas who were not employed in the 
Raj service as mentioned above, followed very generally 
the medical profession, though this profession did not give 
them the name Vaidya. In Southern India, the physicians 
were called Ambattays and not Vaidyas. ‘The _ barbers 
once took largely to the medical profession, and now the 
barbers in general are called by the honorific name 
Ambattan, though the term does not really indicate the 
barber caste. 


I strongly suggest that the Vaidyas of Bengal, 
owe their origin to the Vellala Vaidyas, on reference 
to the above facts, which may be summarized as 
below :— 

(a) The Vellalas were Vaidyas because of their Vedic 
studies, were recruited as high officers of the Rajas and 
were physicians very commonly. 

(4) The Vellala Vaidyas are known to have been in the 
service of the Cola Rajas. 


(c) Those who came in Bengal at the time of the Cola 
invasion, described them as the people of Karnata. 

(d) Those who elaim to be the descendants of the 
Senas, are physicians by profession, wear Brahmanieal 
thread, call themselves Vaidya, and assert the right and 
privilege to read the Vedas. 

(ce) The term Vaidya as the name of a caste is un- 
known elsewhere in Northern India and is peculiar to 
Bengal alone. 


Though the surname Sena can be easily explained 


without referring to any caste-name in the southern 
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country, | may mention this fact that a section of the 
Vellaila Vaidyas in the Tamilakam country is known by 
the name Shanan. If my suggestion is not a bad one and 
may at least be considered arguable, I point out the fact 
that an early Raja of the Sena dynasty had the name 
Ballala, which is meaningless in a sanskritic language but 
is honorific in the South Indian speech, according to the 
derivation already given. I may consider another fact 
alone witb it. The name of the ancestor of the Senas, 
who first settled in Bengal is not known, but the claim of 
the Senas that th-y belong to the Candra Varhsa, has some 
reference perhaps to the name of their ancestor; that the 
first military leader, from whom the Senas trace their 
pedigree, bore the name Candra, appears pretty certain from 
whaf the poet Gobardhan Acarya has written in his Arya 
SaptaSati ; the word 4{#1 (full moon) as oceurs in the 59th 
verse is what I allude to here. The line of the verse 
stands as :— 


HS Sats SHAS Ly: AABN SAVATA | 
apasre StS cacel Atel ACHTAAT I 


To complete my survey of the races and tribes of 
different parts of the presidency of Bengal, who after 
adopting the speech which flowed in from Magadha and 
Mithila, developed some provincial peculiarities in the 
language, I should mention, that the Indo-Chinese people 
of Farther India, raided Bengal from time to time. The 
sway which the people of the Mekhong Valley established 
once in Eastern Bengal is perhaps still commemorated 
in some geographical names. I suspect that the river 
Meghna in eastern Bengal is the changed form of the 
name Mekhong. <As to the Indo-Chinese origin of the 
name Dacea I de not entertain any donbt: the word 
Dhakka means “old Ganges” in the language of the 
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people of the Mekhong Valley, and we get the river Budi- 
Ganga, flowing past the town called Dacca.* 

Lots of geographical names in the Bengal Presidency 
as well as in other parts of India, remain unexplained, and 
such names as Hooghly, Bentra, Taki, Jagulia, ete., appear 
meaningless to us, though it is perfectly certain that our 
meaningless geographical names had some meaning, in 
some forgotten speeches of past time. That the anthro- 
pologists and the philologists have collected a deal of 
information, regarding the old races and their languages, 
by rightly interpreting the seemingly meaningless geogra- 
phical names, is perhaps too well-known. In Bengal it is 
a huge task fraught with numerous difficulties. In the 
first place, many old tribal dialects have now died out 
altogether; secondly, many names have been partly frans- 
formed into other names, because of the altered pronun- 
ciation of them, by people who speak now quite a different 
speech ; and thirdly, in our mania to Sanskritise the old 
names, we bave intentionally effaced the history which was 
impressed upon the old geographical names. As _ this 
subject requires a separate and independent treatment, I 
need not dilate on it any further. 


* The Laos have been the principal people of the Mekhong Valley ; 
this induces me to suppose that the name Lao Sen as a name of an old 
time Emperor of Bengal, is only a generalised form to indicate that 
the Lau people once came into Bengal. The curious form of the name 


is altogether non-Indian, for Lau (a gourd) is not likely to be tne name , 


of au anointed Hindu Emperor. 
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LECTURE V 
The Inflnence of the Dravidian Speeches on Bengali 


The Vedic or the Chandasa speech was very much 
ebanged when the Brahmanas were composed ; the language 
of the Brahmanas again differs widely in many essential 
particulars from what is called the classical Sanskrit, as 
well as from the speech which has unfortunately come to 
be designated by the name Pali. That the later Prakrtas 
and the provincial vernaculars, differ similarly from one 
another, as well as from the earlier speeches, isa well- 
known fact. Even the scholars who are mere linguists, 
and have only made a comparative study of all the speeches 
of N. India, without any reference to the characteristies 
of the speakers thereof, have not failed to notice, that the 
changes and deviations from the norm eannot be wholly 
explained by those laws, which’ the philologists have 
formulated, to account for all sorts of linguistic changes 
and modifications. The orthodox plilologists have how- 
ever been forced to admit, either directly or by implication, 
that the influence of some people other than the original 
speakers of the Aryan tongues, must have been at work 
in bringing about the aforesaid changes, though no parti- 
eular non-Aryan people has been pointed out, from whom 
this influence emanated. { Looking to the fact that cerebral 
sounds prevail very much tn the Dravidian speeches, it has 
been vaguely asserted that some Dravidian people, as 


speakers of the Aryan speeches, induced dentals to be 


changed into eerebrals. Mr. Stenkonow’s remarks on this 
point, as appear in the IVth volume of the Linguistic 
Survey of India, are very correct in my opinion. Since 
such a change of a dental into a cerebral is not wholly 
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unknown in some Indo-European languages, Mr. Stenkonow 
considers quite possible; that the Indo-Aryan cerebrals 
developed quite independently, without there being any 
special inducing cause. Referring then to the phenomenon 
in the later Prakrta speeches, that there is almost a whole- 
sale change of dentals into cerebrals, the learned scholar 
offers a very reasonable suggestion which I quote in his 
own words :— | 

“The cerebral letters, however, form an_ essential 
feature of Dravidian phonology, and it therefore seems 
possible, that Dravidian influence has been at work, and at 
least given strength to atendency which can, it is true, 
have taken its origin among the Aryans themselves.” 

It has not, however, been noticed by the philologists, 
that even thouxh cerebral letters prevail very much in 
Dravidian speeches, these letters are never initials of 
genuine Dravidian words. No doubt, we observe this very 
peculiarity in the Vedie as well as in the earliest classical 
Sanskrit, but we notice that in later Sanskrit as well as in 
the Prakrta speeches, there are many words, which though 
net onomatopoetic in origin, have cerebrals for initials. 
be (the top of the hill), 394 or StH (a word of respect), 
Gay (a musical instrument), and b& (to signify entering 
into) are some examples. As India has been the kome of 
diverse races of men, since remotest antiquity, it is diffi- 


re 


w.. 


eult or rather unsafe to particularize definitely the influence. - 


of any special non-Aryan race, as the sole cause of any 
unusual linguistic change. ad 

I must, however, notice in this connection, an important 
peculiarity of Bengali phonology, which has not to my 
knowledge, been noticed hitherto by any philologist. I 
have made it sufficiently clear in a previous lecture, that 
the people closely allied to the Dravidians, or rather who 
have to be presumed to be pure Drayidians, form the bulk 
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of our Bengali-speaking population ; yet it is to be noted 
as a fact, that the cerebral letters are not so much cerebral 
as they are dental in our speech. If we carefully notice 
our pronunciation of the letters of the ‘6’ class, we will 
see that we articulate ‘6’ and ‘G, for example, almost 
like English T and D without turning up the tip of the 
tongue much away from the region of the teeth. We can 
detect. this peculiarity very clearly, if we compare our 
sounds with those of the Mahrattas. As we articulate 
Gand G more as dentals than cerebrals, we have been 
required to introduce two new consonants G and 6 to pro- 
,duce special cerebral sounds ; that for the latter sounds the 
letters G and G quite do in other Indian speeches, is well 
known. This natural organic aversion to articulate cerebral 
letters with distinctness explains why the cerebral 4 is 
uttered wholly as dental 4, and why in some eastern dis- 
tricts G and 6&6 are wholly pronounced as 4 and # ; in 
Eastern Bengal the letters are not articulated by the 
learners of the Alphabet, but their physical appearance is 
described as S—4 4F and GF—« “fF letters. 

Iam perhaps creating new diflieulties without seeking 
to explain things by a Dravidian influence. To be able 
to face all difficulties properly, is better than offering a 
plausible solution. 

The phenomenon I have spoken of, may be partly ex- 
plained by postulating a Kirantj iniluence ; but since when 
and to what extent this influence has been in existence, 
need be inquired into, The earliest reference to the 
Kiratas oceurs in the Atharva Veda which discloses a good 
deal of knowledge of the eastern lands, from where the 
original form of our speech flowed into our country. We 
find in the Atharva Veda (X, 4 14) that the Kirata 
women were employed to dig out medicines for use as 
chases the Himalayan region. That the Kirdtas were 
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mountaineers, is clear from some statements in the Vaja- 
saneyi (XXX, 16, ete.) and in other later Sambhitas. These 
hilly people have been mentioned however in Manu 
(X, 44) as Vratya Ksatriyas. We get in the Brahmana 
literature, in connection with the story of Asamati, that the 
Kirata priests, who knew charms came into prominence in 
the Aryan society. I cannot say if the dark yellow colour 
of skin ascribed to the Ksatriyas in the Kathaka ( Sls) 
Samhita, has anything todo with Kirata ( ffs ) inter- 
mixture. The Kirata cult of magical charms and mystie 
mantras being universal in Northern India, a special 
influence of the Kiratas in Bengal cannot be formulated. | 

It is true that in Eastern as well asin Northern Bengal, 
direct Mongolian influence can be formulated from, some 
known facts of history. It is also true that the inability 
to articulate S and § occurs in some eastern districts only, 
but not in Northern Bengal. The consonants of 6 class, 
however, are made very much palatal in Eastern Bengal, 
unlike what the Mongolians do, while these consonants are 
made semi-dentals or rather pronouneed by almost closing 
the teeth, in Central gal. This question, however, will 
be discussed in a subsequent lecture. 

It is really very curious, that some peculiarities which 
are doubtless due to Dray site influence, have been sought 
to be explained by some eminent philologists by a cause 
other than the realone. Such an eminent scholar as Sir 
Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar considers such changes in 


the oldest known Prakrta, as 4vaj for 4a", wateil for ore, » 
facate for cats, etc., to be due to the natural vocal tenden- me 


cies of the Aryan speakers themselves. Explanatio z 
se changes was not, sought anywhere outside the mo math 
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Philological lectures were delivered. The fact that the 
Dravidians could once be the neighbours of the Aryans in 
the Northern country, did not suggest to the scholars. 
I have mentioned before, that according to the Dravidian 
traditions, all the dominant tribes of 8S. India migrated 
from Northern provinces to Peninsular India. It is a 
distinct and a definite characteristic of essential nature, in 
the Tamil lanzuage, that an initial of a word can aever be 
formed of double consonants, and compound letters formed of 
consonants of different Varga can occur nowhere in a werd. , 

If we refer the changes under consideration to the essential 
peculiarities of the Tamil speech, our problem will be 

solved. Compounding of # with # as in 4 and 4 with 4 

as in 3%*%q cannot be tolerated according to this rule, and to 
maintain the lone sounds of the compound letters in 
question, the very letters have to be doubled. This is how 

“ at first in Prakrta, the consonants jomed unto 4 were si 
doubled by dropping the # or (ca), and then in giving 
Sanskritie form to the changed words additional ‘(ca#) was 
added, and the new rule was formulated that a consonant 
may be optionally doubled if it is jeined untoa 4 in the 
shape of a (c4#). If we compare the early Prakrta forms 
or the so-called early Pali forms with the later Prakrta 
forms, we can see that as time went on, the Dravidian 
influence went on inereasing ; the early forms such as 
ata, Cae, etc., as have been considered to have been 
exceptions by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, were reduced to 
441g or caa{aa and to facaz or cae, ete., at a later time. 
— When, by about 1865, Bishop Caldwell suggested that 
. the Tamil e": as a dative-denoting suffix was identical with 
Oriya %, Bengali c*, and Hindi ct, denoting exactly the 
dai ive case, a host of crities ruse up to throw away the 
right “suggestion — of the Bishop. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
olensly A Ese mistake of ‘Trumpp and Beams, but could 
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not accept the suggestion of Caldwell, as he thought that a 
Dravidian language could not possibly influence the Aryan 
speeches in that manner. Trumpp suggested that c& of 
Bengali came from #¢$ and Beams rightly rejected the 
derivation, as #¢S could not signify the sense conveyed 
by c#®. Beams himself, however was wrong, when he 
sought to derive the suffix denoting the dative from old 
Hindi e@. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar showed that as in no 
Prakrta, either #0S or #& (derived from ¢#%% according to 
Mr. Beams) signified any dative sense, the proposed 
derivation could not be accepted. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
is right that for many case-denoting suffixes we have to 
look to pronouns and pronominal roots, but his imaginary 
ease that cf as well as coffe might have been ent use to 
signify instrumentality, and cfs might have been 
subsequently used to denote a dative case cannot be accepted, 
or rather may be easily rejected, by using the very » 
argument with which the learned scholar himself has 
rejected the theory of Mr. Beams. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s 
suggestion that #2 in a phrase as 4{@ #2 might mean 
at first ‘““ Rama’s somewhere,’”’ and thence the sense “to 
give f° Rama,” might have originated, is very faulty 
e old time forms do not warrant such transformation. 
The derivation would not have been sought in such a 
roundabout manner, if the cause of such changes as 47%, 
wee and facattei could then be rizhtly detected. 

How the Dravidian people could influence the speakers 
of the Aryan speeches in dim past, should bea subject of 
special research. Many ethnological problems, relating to : 
the Dravidians, have not yet been solved. The ethnologists 
of our time agree in the main, that the Dravidians have 
Le been autochthonous in India: even though this proposition 
is not free from doubts and difficulties, the situation of the 

Dravidians in India as neighbours of the Aryans, since — 
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the earliest time of Aryan activities, cannot be denied. 
Again, adverting to a list of the races of man, made 
out either by the ethnologists or by the linguists, we can 
see that the representatives of all races in greater or smaller 
number came to live in India, and did not find the country 
an uncongenial home. How the jetsam and flotsam of the 
floating races of the world were absorbed in the main body 
of the Indian population, is impossible now to ascertain. 
I eannot discuss all these questions here; but one fact 
relating to the range of influence of the Dravidians during 
the days of early migrations of peoples will be noticed 
here to draw the attention of scholars to some hither-to- 
_ neglected facts of great importance. 

The ethnologists agree to some extent in holding that 
the old inhabitants of Etruria in Italy proceeded to the 
latter country from some parts of Asia-Minor. It is also 
very reasonably supposed that the language of the 
Eirurians did not belong to the family of speech which 
is generally known by the name Indo-European. Mr. 
Stenkonow has shown in his essay on ‘“ Etruscans 
and Dravidian” (J. R. A. S., 1912) that there are many 
interesting points in which the language of the Etruscan 
follows the same principles as that of the DravVidas. (It 
is interesting to note, that the plural-forming suffixes ‘ gal’ 
and ‘ar’ of the Dravidians are in existence in Italy, the 
Etrurian verbs like those of Malayalam do not change for 
number, and words in genitive case are freely used in 
Etrurian as adjectives.) We shall see that all these 


Dravidian and Etruscan characteristies, are distinctly . 


‘noticeable in Bengali Janguage. If the Dravidians have 
been autochthonous in India, their migration to western 
countries indicates a state of their early social condition, 
which has not been hitherto considered. The influence of 
this people upon the proud Soma-pressers and their 
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successors cannot make us wonder. C am concerned, as 
‘my subject indicates, with the Dravidian influence on the 
Bengali language; as such I give a few examples only 
to show that our carly speeches were not also free 
from the Dravidian influence. Patanjali’s Mahabhasya 
proves that much was done to maintain the purity 
of the classical Sanskrit: yet borrowing of words from 
Dravidian sources could not be altogether stopped. 
(1) In genuine colloquial Tamil (which is ealled 
Kudam) the word 3{=j signifies flower,; this word to indi- 
eate a garland, does not occur in the Vedic speech - and we 
first meet with ayei or aay in the Upanishads, which were 
written in the land of the Kosalas and Videhas. (2) ‘S@47i— 7 
properly e7ai of Telezu speech became ca{Gi as a desi 
word; this cajTSi was no doubt Sanskritised into ” catbe 
for such a synonym of @{ is unknown not only in the 
Vedic, but also in old Sanskrit. In the district of Barisal ~. 
the Telegu pronunciation of the word as ‘Sql is 
maintained. (3) at signifies a mountain in the Tamil 
as well as in the Malayalam language; very likely in the 
PN 3rd century B.C., when the Aryans after some acquaintance 
ca with the people of the sonth, confounded the general name 
for a mountain, with the name of a particular fountain, 
a wea foifx (tautology) was made the seat of the spring ; 
Te breeze flowing from south. (4) 44 as a word to signify Wie. 4 
Z ‘fish’ was unknown not only in the Vedie speech but seat 
also in very old classical, Sanskrit, but this ta or fish 7 
which was on the ensign of the Pandyas and was the name 


of the Dravidian tribe Minavar, became a synonym for » 
a8 and fish-god as well, very likely when the Pandyas 
established some relation with the northerners. ‘Mina’ 
ae is also. Min in the Kui dialect of the Kands, and 58 


a 


Pah 


| the Canarese tongue. We meet also with many : 
Ww in Pal. girs) only Bid eaople here: 


a 
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@{—a indicates ‘assent’; this is exactly the meaning of 
the Tamil word yy, ZE4 signifies ‘come here’ in the 
imperative mood. Compare Tamil ete, Mahrati 2¢@7G 
and Telegu ®Yi indicating the same meaning. But 
occasional word-borrowing does not signify much. CI 
proceed to notice now such Dravidian words as are in use 
in Bengali, as imply a very close and intimate relationship, 
between the Dravidians and the so-called Aryans of Bengal. 
Those words which may be borrowed in consequence of the 
existence of a trade, or on account cf some occasional 
social touch, will not be included in the list; for example 
we have got fa#i (S. cone, Oriya afe) and 4p 
(kitchen knife) of Mundari which can be explained by 
oceasignal touch in market places. | Some words, common 
to Bengali and Dravidian, however, which are extremely 
indecent, and which cannot be traced to any classical 
origin, and which ove people can learn from another if both 
of them happen to be close neighbours, are of importance ; 
but they cannot certainly find a mention here. I think the 
list of words I append below, will go a great way to 
establish the social influence of the Dravidians upon us, in 
a past time. 

N.BE1n the following list T. stands for Telegu, 
Tm. for Tamil und B. for Bengali. 

(1) (Tm. and T.) hunger, Gondi @{#j= (famine). 
Bb. SlFie famine) ; that it is not from Sanskrit 3+ #{4 
will be presently discussed“ (2) *¥4_ Tm. stone is also 
pronounced as @{7]_; it is #_in Cey ‘lon; there is only one 
letter in Tm. for * 4% and 4; our 4 _ (a mortar) was 
originally of stone only and hence the name. This word 
occurs in Sanskrit as an inseparable portion of the word 


Soa. (3) tz (T'm.) vegetable in general, as in e{3—=e#}fx 


(from #{f— comes B. Satta} and Anglo-Indian curry) ; 


or as in 4f4]—@{® (tamarind); we can see that from fa— 
| en — 
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#f@ came the simple obsolete Bengali word #{% to signify 
tamarind ; #{2 fafé still signifies tamarind seed. (4) #4 
(Tm.) to leap; this word is of general use in northern 
India. (5) c#{#i and c#tf* son and daughter as in 
cFIetz—e19,  Spfe—ety, B. catei and ate are derived 
from them. The E. B. equivalents are exactly c@t#i and 
ef. The Mundari ce{ui and ¢fS are perhaps in exis- 
tence in Eastern Bengal in the form of c#¥{#i and #ff. 
(6) @fst4 sea in Tm.; it is very significant that our 
4% Geintsiq is called atfe. The very word 24] is in 
use in some parts of Bengal to indicate the stagnant 
portion of « river which may fitly be called a pool. 
(7) 2bbi (Tm.) to pick up or gather = c@{bi to pick 
up in B. (8) ata Tm. to bind, the upper edge of our 
lower garment when tightened around the waist and a 
portion is tucked in to fasten the tie is called ca@{6. 
(9) 21at= (Tm.) a piece of wood or fuel; compare B. 
cdi a peg and E.B. {ai (pronounced in Jessore as 
41> GH )alog. Compare E.B. 2efS fuel or fire wood; 
there ts also another word 2% in Tm. to signify forest. 
(10) sia cif T. a tumult or noise = B. sparse. 
(11) city (Tm.) Gum = B. 3%. (12) cots] T. wall, 
hence basis or foundation. B. c#{i indicates beginning or 
lower or base portion of a thing. (13) pti (T.) a mat 
Gis pronounced as scip&; there is only one letter for 6 and 
4 in Tm. = 4% of B. as in 4% tet. (14) prefs 
T. beautiful = foea of B.as in ‘ foea ata’ or & 

(15) feai T. and Tm. = small. The old use of this word 
may be noticed in fortes 1+ or forats t# a tiny leech. In 
certain parts of Bengal the form has been wrongly reduced 
to fecace te. The Oria form of the word is 7{—a and in 


Nepalese also the word is in use in that sense and form. 
In the district of Sambalpur the third brother who is 


next below a{faai (lit. middle) or the second brother is 
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ealled ata a\f4al and sometimes in the contracted form 
aAti—feat or 4 {fea which corresponds exactly with Git 
of B.as in cas #1, both in form and meaning, and so the 
word Af Is imbedded in the word aia. (16) coTaTa 
(Tm.) maize, in T. common name for erain of gram class ; 
cate of B. comes from it, the Sanskrit name for which is 
bit. (18) Si—aAl T. and sit) Tm. head, we get in such 
a phrase as @{e{4 cecil, Sanskrit Sf= bears another mean- 
ing and has no connection with it. (19) sSjafa T. and sf 
Tm. signifies mother or one of the rank of a mother. It 
is interesting to note that the word &yqai is also used to 
signify the same meaning. We have the words Ste or 
Sleaze in masculine and sizat or zt in feminine to 
indicgte respectable persons who are of the rank of father 
and mother. (20) fassa (T.) true, compare fassa_ of B. 
(21) 4 (T.) or 74, Tm. milk, in the word ‘ *f#Tf*{" signi- 
fying ‘udder’ of a cow, this word is retained in B. 
(22) Abb Tl. and Tm. silk and silk cloth. C/. “ab, Te az 
(23) farae Tm. or fo (T.) a ehild; occurs in some 
compound words in B. as in cece fc, in E. B. cet is 
intuse. (24) feafar (T.) cat = facae Oria and Kui = EF, 
B. faate (even in old Sansknt fasts is unknown, the word 
was a{seia ; faeta or faate or fasta of Pali comes from 
Dravidian ; in B. fasta and c4u{" are in use). (25) aI—Aa 
(T.) rain=B. 4{4 flood. (26) a—aj Tm. flag, same in Oria 
and same in old B. as in Chandidaisa. (28) caf—b (T.) 
(pronounced, as it should be as Casi, cate= Tm.), a heavy 
bundle of luggage, same in B., in the district of Sambalpur 
it is pronounced as Gb! following Dravidian pronuncia- 
tion. (29) Stg asin ealt—wstg the central stem like 
solid portion of banana plant. B. cts seems to be derived 
from ‘ Sig.’ It is curious that banana flower and this 
Stg or cate are used as vegetable food in Bengal and in 
the Madras Presidency only. 

+t] 
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Brit cen who try to trace all our words to some 
Sanskrit origin, may on reference to the foregoing list 
suggest some Sanskrit words for the Dravidian words 
depending upon very remote sound similarity ; for instance . 
the word Sf{#{f=i may be rejected, as the Sanskrit word 
#1" may anyhow be made to be a component of Sta. 
With a view to point out the right method that has to be 


pursued in such an enquiry, let me show that the sugges- 
tion of the Sanskritists on the point will be wrong. We j 
do not get any word, either in Sanskrit or in the old 
Prakrtas, which has ‘ ef’ for stem to signify the idea 
conveyed by ofS (famine), What led our ancestors 
then, to coin a new word in Bengali agreeing with Tamil 
and Gondi, to express an old and familiar idea, 1s difficult 
to imagine. It is curious that the word which was current 
in Prékrta was given up and an unidiomatie expression 
was introduced in a slovenly way by joining Sf and oo ‘ 
together. If wrt be said to bea eorruption of Bea 
the argument will not be stronger, for no Sanskrit or 
Prakrta lexicon will give us the word @eT{Z to signify 
famine. A word may anyhow be made to look like a 
Sanskrit form, but it is to be seen whether such a form or 
its prototype was at all in common use in old time. In 
their zeal to derive all Bengali words from Sanskrit roots 
and stems, such old and obsolete words are at times drawn- 
out of the Sanskrit Dictionary as were not even in use 
in Sanskrit for centuries previous to our time. We cannot 


r avoid looking to the people and their antecedents in our q 
Fig inquiry relating to language. Let me also cite an example } 
Bf: of contrary character to illustrate the right method of get- 
+ ting a derivative. The word 7 tre (bridge) looks like a 
* desi word and is treated as such, for it is diffieult to see 


| Ae that the word comes from 4:+25. With our knowledge 


= 


‘ = n 
f 


of Oria we can see that AS is the Oria word for ab 
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which is in a less decayed or BAS} form. One who 
knows P&li cannot fail to notice that the Pali word 42x 
derived from 4:+26 is the adjective form from which 
AS as noun came out; AstsS in Pali signifies ‘* pnt 
together’ ‘constructed,’ ‘ prepared.’ That we are not to 
follow sound alone, but have to look to many other facts 
in this sort of research, is what 1 want to impress upon 
you all. 

I have spoken of some essential grammatical peculiari- 
ties of the Dravidian language as have been detected in the 
Etruscan speech of Italy ; that these very peculiarities are 
noticeable in Bengali, is a highly interesting fact to take 
note of. As to this phenomenon that as in Dravidian and 
li verbs do not distinguish between 


in Etrusean, the Ben 
singular and plural, nothing beyond a mention of the fact 
seems necessary ; as to the use of genitive forms as adjec- 
tives such idiomatie expressions as 4@¥—4aq a4a Salcols 
(first-rate cheat), fSa—aa Si (third part) Bt4q Wis 
(happy news) cite vel (a complicated affair) 41c714 ATS 
(a dish of fish hot in preparation), etc., may be referred 
to. (The use in Bengali of the Dravidian plural forming 
suffixes ‘ gal’ and ‘ar,’ must however be explained care- - 
fully. That ‘ef or its variant ‘=! (in use in Beng. and 
Oriya only) comes from 7 will be evident from the follow- 
ing facts: (1) In the Jataka stories composed in old 
Magadhi Prakrta or Pali, we get %%%_*i-—%F (lit. many 
flowers) to signify a nosegay ; (2) in the Prikrta works of 
later days, we notice such expressions as ¥—%*1 AS AA 
faa—ste| A-2 sta1, etc., as plural forms; (3) ‘sf or gat of - 
Beng. and Oriya signifies plurality exactly as = does in 
Tamil and as it did in old Prakrta as noted above. We 
notice that ‘eal has assumed the form fsrai or feet in 
a. that Bengali-speaking tract which is quite close to Assam ; 
Mr. Laxmi Narayan Bejbarua has suggested to me that 


é _ F ~ 4 : 1 - ; 
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the Assamese faa{# is very likely a variant of fétats, 
since that Assamese form cannot be traced to any 
Mongolian sonrce. 
tye ot That our plural-forming suffix “i originates from 
famil 24 need be discussed next. We have to notice first 
that the plural form with #1 is peculiarly Bengali as” 
distinguished from Magadhi, Oriya and Assamese. We 
have next to notice that neither any Prakrita form, nor any 
provincial idiomatic use can be cited in support of the , 
view that the possessive case-endine ‘4’ beeame the 
plural-forming suffix ‘ #j.’ That this suffix was adopted 
in Bengali on the*soil of Bengal, is quite evident; being 
a new suffix of vulgar or popular origin it was not much 
used in the literary language of olden days; the Editor of 
Sree Krsnakirtan has noted only three instances of its use 
in the whole book. One early use of the suffix exactly in 
the form of 44 may be noticed in the formation of the 
word aft ( a#=%t9+84) which signifies a eouplet or 
verse of two lines. We will see that ‘Si’ became once a 
plural-denoting suffix in @#s; that this ‘=’ could natn- 
rally be compounded with 4 to give rise to the suffix * a]? 
can be easily formulated, since such compounding of 
different suffixes in the formation of one new suffix is 
noticeable in other cases: for example, ‘#?’ of SSSA 
(Sa), GeTs7, ete. was joined with eee ala of 
aa, wala ete., and the whole portion (t.¢., ali-+@) was 
compounded with possessive-denoting 4’ to form the 
« suffix f#csq. I shall have to discuss this question, over 
ee again, later on. | 
The: position of negative-indieating particle in a 
sentence in Bengali seems also’ to be due to Davidian 
ee influence ; in Chandasa, in Sanskrit, in Pali and in later 
‘Prakritas, the negative-indicating 4 has its place before the 
verb, and this idiomatic use is current in Hindi, bile in the 


a! 
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Sanskritie Vernaculars of the tracts bordering on the lands 
of the Dravidians, this particle has its place after the verb ; 
that Assamese is naturally expected to agree with Bengali 
and Oriya in this respect as well as in many other 
points of significance, will be explained in a subsequent 
lecture. 

I have made out a list of hundred words which may be 
ealled c#*f_ and which cannot be traced either to any 
Sanskritie origin or to any other non-Aryan origin. On 
reference to this list as appears in the form of an appendix 
to this lecture, you will notice that in their physical 
appearance they do not look either like Dravidian words or 
hike the Kiranti words. As many tribes have lost their 
original speeches and speak one form or another of the 
Aryan speech, it is difficult to get to the origin of these 
words. It is not the place where I can discuss the ethno- 
logical problems but I can say on the strength of some 
known facts of Southern India, that the word Dravidian 
does not cover the whole ground, when we take even those 
tribes into consideration, who speak uniformly one Dravi- 
dian speech. I purposely avoid here the question of 
fusion of races in Bengal. .I notice here a very familiar 
saying of the Tamil country, that an Asa//an became a 
Maravan, the Maravan became an Agambadryan and an 
Agambadiyan became a Je//alan. That the tribes who are 
quite mixed np now spoke once different speeches, may be 
detected from such a phenomenon that, in the Tamil 
languace there are 34 synonyms for the word ‘ wind,’ 
50 for ‘ water,’ 35 for ‘ cloud,’ 62 for ‘earth’ and 60 for 
* mountain.’ 

We cannot dissolve a thoroughly mixed-up people into 
their original elements, but we can push on our research to 
see if the words of unknown origin and the terms of 
expressions not in agreement with the idioms of Aryan 
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speeches or the idioms of the known Dravidian speeches, 
ean be traced to some other origin or origins. I shall 
consider the influence of the Dravidian aceent system in 
my next lecture when a comparative study of all the 
accent systems, Aryan as well as non-Aryan, will be special- 
ly dealt with. 
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The following words of uncertain origin are given in 
two lists as owing to their nasal sound, the words on the 
first list (left hand side) seem to be different from those 


on the second 
of origin. 


list (to the right hand side), in the matter 


List L. 


‘(l) Stee (a seratch), 
(2) SB jog fea, (in Bengal 
and Sambalpur, a man _ not 
blessed with progeny), (3) 
3 fb, tight Sti (gum) seems 
to be connected, since ®& bt 
(to stick or to paste) is the 
verb form. (4) S{GSt, a mar- 
ket (StS seems connected 
as if, signifies a farm), (5) 
26S or 45S, a green or un- 
ripe jack fruit, (6) CapF (in 
eastern parts of Jessore and 
in some parts of E.B. it indi- 
eates a cockroach), (7) ‘¢¢% 
(asin ‘$& %fSi—said of an 
animal, addressing itself to 
swoop upon the object of 
prey), (8) #f#—branch of a 
bamboo, (9) #f¥i (the form 


| 


Liar IT. 


(1) We_(veritableas BR - 


“Tsicica), (2) Stfa, in 
Bengali and Oriya, a female 
friend of a female, (3) &2, 
white ant, (4) Bq, thatching 
grass, (5) fea, a blow, (6) 
Fol, a straw, (7) Ets, 
twenty (is it connected 
with @%% ef in its eount- 
ing to the number making 
up a score unit ?), (8) $eq, 
winnowing fan, (9) CHIE 
(fe) perverse or strong de- 
termination, (10) catip (used 
in Sanskrit but not in use 
in Vedic; itis to be noted 
that c#{fb in vernacular form 
used as Crore, though nor- 
mally a word made up of 
| compound consonants is re- 
duced to simpler form and 


a a" 2 


is {Ge in enchand's 


arn ataaten )= husking snot wiceversid), (11) waz, 


e ‘sf 
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List I. 


—. A 


polishing, (10) tsi, earth- 
worm, (I1) fbi (a cage), 
(12) caem, 
3 GI (a variant of “s1)= 
dust-like particles, (14) cts, 
the rather the 
hard upper portion of root. 
(15) cori (bearing almost 
the sense of a flippant); in 
KE. B., a young boy, (16) 
BIFITS (a basket, BiceIfS in 
Pali), (17) cota, a pipe, 
(18) cis, a thin bamboo 
slip with sharp cutting edge, 
(19) céTSi (worthless), (20) 
S77 in Sans. also, (21) aye, 
a multitude as in a flight of 
birds, (22) 4@ {bi (a broom), 
(23) #4, a sereen, and a 
sudden falling in’ water; 
(Oriya 4{4 in the latter sense 
and 4 in pseudo-Sanskrit) ; 
Is 4" an intensive variant 
of 4? (24) coral as in CSB 
(cob=down) Bem (cbe4 in- 
dieates high mound in 
Assamese; compare also 
Be, or Bf, or COlt# a raised 
bamboo platform), (eel to 


stump or 


a broom, (13) | 


Liar ILI. 


keep fish), (12) sf sf, (to 


roll), (135) site (sf or 6 


and ‘2b or cote! in Prakrta 


and in vernacular equally of 
non-Sanskritie origin), (14) 
ivi, a heap and also the 
dorsal portion of a fish, (15) 
ee or fe or q fe ‘Gn 
Assamese and in Nepalese afb 
means a fruit, a fruit in its 


early stage is so called in 


q ~ ae. Sent. ‘a 


Bengali; asmall piece of hard 
clay or stone is also called a 
q io), (16) csif#i, a head or a 
leader as in {tq com, 
(17) qq (sleep) in Bengali 
and in old Oriya) may be 
From to dose which is Diama 
S.; compare faga cei (he 
has slept) in Marathi, (18) 
af¥, shoulders or neck. (19) 
bial, a roof, (20) BTS (com- 
pare Oriya 6f8 quickly) 
eagerness aS in Q FIT BTS 
cae, (21) fal (young plant), 
(22) AST (basket), (23) cats 
(may be a variant of ¢{5,— 
from %# we get YA as well 
as 5H in old Prakrt, from Ye 


: ee f ‘y . ein P: , 
We ig iT eee =f vie Ee ae 
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Lisr I. 


(25) co7, a leg, Hindi Bfs, 
(26) cot#i, a cup made of 
leaves or of paper, (27) GIA, 
land as opposed to water 
(may be 


connected with 


either co#a of Assamese or 


gata, a hillock of Gondi), 
(28p feri or cola, a boat 
(fest, is to leap as fSR#ta or 
in fest4tst), (29) bs, a fashion 
or a queer mode, (30) cof, 
husking machine, (31) cb TI, 
(hollow) hence 
as (btw ate, (32) carsal, 
unclean, (25) Afaei (used 
in E, B. only=sham_ kind- 
ness), (34) (bi, 
Oriya thé feminine form 
cap is in use), (35) cop 
(entrails of an animal), (36) 
wfSt, a grasshopper, (37) 
Gots (a disturbing obstrue- 
tion), (38) ca ‘8%, also in 
Sambalpur, a careful hand- 
ling, (39) caq6l, snub-nosed 


a goat (in 


ee -— — 


inoffensive 


List Il. 


we may get YS or 4d and 
eo from ba, CeiG and then 
cBib, (24) BYi a verse 
and sprinkling of water, 
(25) feet_ (a fishing rod), 
(26) 3, root, (27) @Ts, 
forest, (28) bie, baldness, 
(29) BIA, a bait, (30) tA 
a school, (31) 3t¢# (pseudo 
Sans. 344, a term of res- 
pect), (32) fH, jeering 
(Oriya BH), (33) Sta, a 
cesture, (54) CS#Fi, a shame- 


less bold fellow, (35) bt, 


“a cover, (36) cotet, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a7 


(40) aretfa, a bamboo slip | 
used, say for the thatch basket, (43) ¥#GY (beggar’s 


(41) C4 Tei, 


a house, 


to enter 
(6 alsoin pseudo-Sanskrit), 
(37) SS i, a fit in a fever, 
(38) STs, a bundle, (39) 
Saat, (a plant in general in 
*tfa ; Hem Chandra simply 
mentions as a cw word; 
now a special aromatic plant), 
(40) eal, the paw of an 
animal, and one handful. 
(41) cate, used in E.B, only 
to signify ‘down,’ (42) #fai, a 


bag), (44) #1, a paw, or one 


By sue a SH a show of having the arm paralysed, 


- a 
ths a % 
ai 2 Fy 
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List I. 


vanity, (43) cSs6fa, to imi- 
tate one by 
irritate that one (may be 
from SG), (44) 52, as in 
Sb: cxcita, to hold out a false 
hope, (45) cS {Si, dull-edged, 
(46) 41S, widow (apst, a 
bad woman in Hindi), (47) 
ceuifa, a riddle, (48) cesa, 
meanly craving for food. 


gestures, to 


ne EO et ee ee 


List II. 


(45) cA*1, a pretender or one 


who shams, (46) cCADi asa 
capt 21S, one who cannot use 


his right hand. [In E, B. 
the word cG4ai is in use, 
which is also in use in 
Oriya and Nepalese.] (47) 


ce (cATS in Marathi), the 


belly; (48) cat#i, a worm, 


(49) cATSI (burning), (50) 
cH" (without teeth), (51) 
Cal*#1, a goat, or a silly fellow 
[Cates is the form in @zS 
as noticed by Hem Chandra} 
(52) fol, down stream, 
shallow water in Sambalpur, 
(53) feta to bring to the 
shore as a boat, (54) fey, 
erowd, (55) $4, mistake, 
(56) aq (40 seers), (57) aff, 
a woman (3{Gfs a wife in 
Behari), (58) fafe (thin), 
(59) caren, to dose, as in 
afta cari, (60) a5, as the 


word c@fbl, so is 4% a 


non-Vedie term, (61) “Itt, 


secret signs, (62) “beta, to 
slip away unnoticed, (63) 


aTyi, (alarm), (64) Ip, 


market. 


BENGALI PHONOLOGY 
LECTURE VI 


An analysis of the character of our voealie and 
consonantal sounds can only lead us to form adefinite idea 
A regarding our provincial accent system. As such, a com- 
parative study of Bengali phonology should be carefully 
pursued, though this sort of study involves a detailed 
consideration of the phonology of not only the ancient “Si 
Vedic and the post-Vedie languages, but also of the 
Dravidian accent system. It is a hard work to do; but I 
must make an attempt in this direction, in the hope that 
my failure may lead to suecess, by attracting the attention 
ov and calling forth the energies of worthier scholars. 


The letters of the ancient alphabet, which are not 
articulated in our pure Bengali speech, and which we keep 
in stock for the only purpose of representing the words of 
the ancient languages of India, will be dealt with only 
briefly. 

=.—(7) The usual sound of this vowel may be 
represented by ‘o’ as it is pronounced in pot, not, hot, ete. 
The sound of it in ancient times, may be presumed to have 
been like ‘u’ in but, eut, hut, ete., and so the long sound 
of this short ® may easily be made into Bj (as ‘ a’ in part, 
~~ calm, large, ete.). This may explain why @ is the long 
rT form of &, as ®and G are the long forms of % and &. 
In Marathi, Canarese, Tamil and Telegu, & is eiciweate 
as short Si; this sound is exactly similar to our short 
unaccented @j sound as in Blas, Altes, Biba, etc. 
The Mundas and the Oraons of Bengal fréntier do also 


(eowar. e) ee Soca Ae 
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pronounce @ as @ short. The Bengali sound of &, as 
verging upon the sound of ‘8,’ Is naturally subdued when 
it is in the beginning or in the middle of a word, but it 
is distinct at the end of a word, when the final vowel, as a 
matter of course, is not SAS in sound. Forgetting this 


natural mode of pronunciation, some writers unnecessarily | 


write 4cS) for @ (like), Sita for Sta (good), cettal for ceta 
(certain), ete. This process may be called wasting the 
black paint to paint a Negro black. The spelling 
reformers, moreover, fail to see that the sound of Basa 
final, only approaches the sound of ¢, and it will be creat- 
ing confusion, if this sound be made identical with ‘¢?. 


(72) The pronunciation of @& in Oriya is midway 
between the Bengali and the Tamil pronunciation. The 
sound in Oriy4 ts similar to ‘a’ in ball ; while we pronounce 
afq as Robi, the Oriyas pronounce it as Raw-bi, This 
Oriya pronunciation of & is the highest exercise we make 
in producing the ancient sound, when reading Sanskrit, 
and this is the sound we produce, when accent is put upon 
= not followed by 7 or S sound ina word. For exam ple, 
when there is an accent on & of SB {so much), the @ 
sounds like ‘aw’ in raw or like ‘a’ in ball. @in afs, 
however, does not change the normal Bengali sound, even 
though accented, as the = sound follows it. Our spelling 
reformers may also tale notice of the fact, that even when 
we attempt to maintain the purity of the sound of &, as 
in S&S, the sound is almost an ‘\¢’ to the men of other 


previnces of Apia. 


Theft edie sound for @ may no doubt be presumed to 
be our short &i, but we notice in the Atharvan Pratisakhya 
(e.g., 1,36) that besides the open sound, there was also a 
close or, saijvrta, sound of @, which it appears, we have 
only inherited in Bengal. It is difficult to say, if this 
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saravrta sound has come down to us through Pali and ‘ 


other later Magadhi Prakrtas, for we have no Prakrta 
Pratisikhyas to bear evidence to such a transmission. 
No doubt in Pah, ¢.¢., in the old Magadhi Prakrta, all 
nouns ending with the vowel sound of @ are found in the 
form acai, aul, ete., in nominative singular, but this 
cannot perhaps be said to have been due to the peculiarity 
of the pronunciation of @ at the end of a word, for 2 
though there was no visarjania in use in Pali, it may be 
said that, in its origin the sound came out of an elision of 
visarjania. It is, however, worth noting, that besides a 
general sathvrta sound for &, we can detect in the Vedie 
itself a tendency of & (as final) to be reduced to the sound 
of @,when joined to the visarjaniya: we first notice it 
very unmistakably in several euphonic combinations, where 
the final & sound with the conjoined visarjaniyais redueed 
to ‘8; we again may notice that the dual form of cya, for 
example, is cata) ; the word c#4: must have been pronounce | 
as cHt4i (asin Pali) for, to create a dual form by the 
lengthening of the final sound, the lone sound of @ (whieh 
is @) was reached, and this became the dual denoting 
suffix. It should be mentioned here, that the dual with @ 
is later in date in the Vedic language, and that the earlier 
fasfe is noticed as @ in Chandasa. 
In consequence of their settled habit of pronouncing 
@ with its long and open sound, the people of Upper India, 
when pronouncing such words as “long,’ ‘follow,’ etc., by 
half adopting them in Hindi, utter those words as af, 
wire, etc. The Bengali boys on the other hand, not being re 
accustomed to emit the sound of ‘i’ and ‘uu’ as in ‘bird’ 
and ‘cut,’ pronounce them as 4|-6 (bard) and 1-3, ete. 
( We gather from the works on Vedie phonology, that 
both @ and = earried in their full-bodied open utterance, 
i half-distinet: nasal sound.) We can detect that the 
as! fo aie. % 
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half-distinct nasal sound developed into a full-bodied 
nasal letter, when the sound in & and Sf was very long 
drawn to create, for instance, the plural form; this is why 
safes became S4fB, and we get in the Vedic speech Fate 
as an additional plural form by the side of @efs. How a 
Tq sound naturally evolves a nasal, will be noticed 
presently. For want of any work on phonology, relating to 
the old Miigadhi speech, we cannot say, if the Prakrta 
speakers of old Magadha displayed the peculiarity noticed - 
in the case of the Vedie speech. It ts, however, a fact 


that in the district of Bankura, as well as in the western 


portion of Burdwan, a final half-nasal occurs at the ends 
of such words as #faai, a{Fal, ete., and they are pronounced 
as @faai, *N@a1, etc. We also find that in some cages of 
our S742 words, where & or any other vowel is accented 
to maintain the lone sound, oceurring in the original 
word, we put a half-nasal~ on the accented vowel, though 
the derivation of the word, does not justify the nasal. {fb 
(from S. afe or pfs), cet (from Sects), and cSt 
(from fA@) are some fitting examples. That in old 
Maeadhi Prikrta a nasal was introduced in similar cases, 
ean be presumed from some S732" forms; for example, 
from 4% comes 4%,-and from Vedic #% comes the 
form 22]; our vernacular forms 4f#j and #{¢, I need 
hardly say, are from 4% and #%{ respectively. We may 
note that 4= and #2{| were adapted in Sauskrit from Pra- 
krta. *4{% from #4 in Hindi may be compared with the 
above forms. 

The nasal of @\.—I proceed now to show, that there 
is a natural basis in our very organ of speech, for the 
occurrence of this phenomenon, that carries at tim 
a nasal sound with it. To do this, I have to also notice 
_that @1 is sometimes transformed into @ in the lengthen- 
ing of the voice, as will also be pointed out presently. 
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To serve our purpose, the results of a scientific researeh 
touching the origin and character of the vowel sounds, 
may be briefly stated here. Helmhotz and Koenig made 
very accurate and delicate experiments, in the mouth 
of men, and thereby accomplished a_ nice analysis of 
the natural sounds, produced by our vocal organs; it 
has been established by these experiments, that U (3) 
is” musically speaking the lowest, I (%) the hightest, 
and A (3) the central of all the vowels. ‘This scientific 
evidence in support of this proposition, that &, 2, and & 
are the three cardinal vowels, shows with what degree of 
accuracy, the old grammarians of India, analysed and classi- 
fied the vowels, as well as the consonantal sounds, many 
centuries before the Christian era. We all know that 
BSS" is the first a{westq}l 2a, with which the old Sanskrit 
Grammar starts. It will not now be difficult to see, how By 
becomes = in the Vedic speech in the lengthening of that 
long vowel, some examples regarding which will be 
presently adduced. It has also been established by physi- 
cal experiments, referred to above, that if & or Si sound is 
lengthened without allowing the sound to reach a high 
piteh, that is to say, without allowing it to develop into 
= sound, the lengthened voice is sure to become nasal; this 
is why @&i carries with it a nasal when the sound is leng- 
thened. 

=i.—(¢) Generally speaking our\3) is a short vowel and 
it becomes long only when there is accent upon it.) In 
respect of all long sounds, it has however to be noted, that 
there are different grades of them, and one sound, though 
long, may not be so long as another long sound may be. 
It is difficult to symbolise these grades of length, but we 
may formulate at least a ‘ half-long’ sound, as inter- 
mediate between short and long. When @&f is followed by 
a @3@ consonant, that is which ,does not carry a vowel 
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sound, it becomes a half-long vowel as GW in Ble, ars, 
Sts, 7fS, ete. In the words Aiwa, Sits, ASI, ates, atts, 
ete., @ is short; this short sound of a long vowel may be 
termed as the normal long sound in Bengali. We do not 
make any distinction between long and short sounds of 
vowels according to Sanskrit rules. As a rule, the single 
letters when uttered separately, as independent syllables or 
words, ar2 uttered long ; our children, unlike those of Upper 
India, pronounce S—a, Bi-—3f, 3—3, 3—F, F—F, 
a—wB, etc., when learning the alphabet. Words of one 
letter are pronounced long, as it is the case in the Tamil 
speech. In Tamil, there are 42 one-letter words and they 
are all sounded long, The Bengali one-letter word ‘ ai,’ 
to indicate a reply in the negative, is rather long, while it 
is short in al Stfa, 4/4 ai, ete., where it has been jointd to, 
or compounded with other words. The initial letter of a 
word of two letters is pronounced long, when the final letter 
is BHU; cf. FH, (4, SG, etc. ; it is to be noted, that here 
the words of two letters are words of one syllable, and as 
such, the rule regarding one syllable is applicable. 


(7z) I have spoken of the nasal sound which & develops 
at times; it may be noticed that When & carries a nasal 
sound in Bengali, it has the tendency to be pronounced 
long, no matter whether it is followed by a e7@ consonant 
or not; the long sounds of B{ in Bice, BAtes, Hota, AN 
2p are examples. ) 


(117) In the Vedic speechh = when made very long, 
was at times transformed into = sound; compare fRafs 
and *T4fS (sueceeds), “10% (teaches) and faz? (taught) ; this: 
is especially marked in final @, as fgS from 3f, 4S from 
‘1, 7% asa variant of s{¢, We from #1 and #74 from = 


hacia Vedic peat P- 4). We Bice t notice ‘in this “, 
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the = sound of the original has been reduced to @ in 
Bengali, 

It will be noticed that in a large number of cases, the 
final Sf followed by #% sound is changed into «, ‘as it is 
in the Vedic speech. Here the rule of law is, the pre- 
ceding vowel sound influences the one coming after. 
This is the inverse of ‘umlaut.’ In our pronunciation fa 
becomes f3¢3, F451 becomes feats, faata becomes farda, etc.* 
lf however, the final Sj comes after the & sound, the &] is 
changed into ‘8, $b, jal, Tei, ete., are pronounced as $rvi, 
Jeal, Cyl, etc. If the final Sf is attached to 4 (which is 
pronounced as & in Bengali) in a word of more than two 
letters, the whole of the final letter 7 is chavged into 4 
or ‘8 as the case may be, and this 4 or @ takes the place 
of & or S of the next preceding letter; a#tai becomes acy, 


ier SEY, sfasi—eca, 1G wi—aeel, freqai—tfacen, 


te., fora, frat, qi, Gal, etc., being “words of two letters 
vas will be changed into fsca, fara, cal, Scat 
(Scait6ia contracted into ca@{css{a), etc. We thus see, that 
though ‘#%’ is seemingly pronounced as ‘S|’ the 8-3 sound 
is partly in our ears, to effect the phonetic change des- 
eribed above. Since the words are sure to be pronounced 
in the manner indieated above, even though they are spelt 
correctly in their original form, our spelling reformers 
may give up the attempt of spelling the words by repre- 
senting all sorts of change of sounds, caused by phonetic 
decay. The writers, I speak of, want to introduce the 
verbs only in their contracted forms, but not the nouns, 
adjectives, ete. With what logic this distinction is sought 
to be made, is not easy to see. Why should we not write 
Sfuca, Bea, caret, faces, faces (as in atota facoa), ete., 


* Asin Eastern Bengal the last syllables are accented, the final 
a of fasi and such other words, does not change into 4. 
Tl 
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cf era, fsrize, ete., for +faxi, faite ete., may be intro- 
duced with propriety. 


Having enunciated the rule regarding the change of 
final Sj into 4, I must further note that the change spoken 
of, takes place even though other words are compounded 
with the words ending with Bi, and even when suffixes or 
inflections come after the final 4j; acafea from afaatiea, 
4% from Blea, cate from Atfeatzs, cars from wees, etc., 
may be noted. No one should confound the forms s{2tS,. 
ates, bfecS, ete., with afer, *NECS, WETS, ete.; in the 
former series, the letter ‘=’ of the verb stems, has only lost 
the sharp aspirate sound, aud as such stfecs, atfecs, and 
bifets have been reduced to the softened down forms ; 


it will therefore be ridiculous, if one would attempt a 


further contraction of the words of the first series into 
CCS, CALS, C605, on the analovy of cats, c4eS and cats, 
which are the contracted forms of q{273, *{2tS and ers. 
We shall see from other examples later on, that even 
where we use the letter ‘2,’ our tongue alides over the 
sound of ‘&” almost unawares, to allow the letter to perform 
its physiological work. 


=, 7.— I have said that there is no vowel in Bengali 
which has an inherent long sc sound; as such, ¥ and &. 
are used only to spell the words of Sanskrit origin. 
I have also noticed, that the » vowels: are ‘sounded lox 
when we put accent or. emphasis _ sis upon — them, and they 
are all short when hot accented. In pronouncing the 
Sanskrit word $¥4 we do not really make # long, but only 
a slight long sound is uttered as the result of our pronun- 
ciation of the compound letter which follows #; all 


letters become slightly long in our pronunciation, when it i 


is followed by a duplicated or a compound letter , no) 
distinction can be made between the eninge: of a and 
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when we pronounce 2581 and ety. Since we cannot indicate 
by phonetic representations, the long or rather accented 
sounds of &, @, 4, and ‘8, and since # has not got a long 
sound in Bengali, it is hardly correct to write #1 for fe to 
indicate accent or emphasis; for example, when we put 
emphasis upon the word Sfq (you) in such a sentence as 
STAs c# Alata? Fifi? no one can seriously think of 
spelling the word as $f@. 

[ have shown under the heading @ how this sound 
is changed into 4; it is also to be noted that when 
as a general rule, the aforesaid change takes place in 
our pronunciation, one exception is observed in some 
parts of Eastern Bengal. In the district of Daeea, the = 
sound without being changed into 4, a metathysis in the 
sound occurs; for example #f#aj becomes weal, atfermn 
becomes 4{2=1 (cat#i=sandy),ete. It is to be further noted, 
that this phenomenon also occurs when the compounded 
%-%| sound which is represented by what is called ¥-wey, 
is taken by a consonant after the @ or the S sound, and 
so 47 and 4f4F are pronounced in some eastern districts, 
ws ase 4 and qte4 4. As a letter with 4-2] is pronounced 
in Bengali as a duplicated letter, the # sound comes before 
a compounded letter, specially when there is an aspirate 
sound at the end of the compound letter ; thus the word 
ara will be pronounced 3f#4 in Dacea. { must point out 
in this connection, that we meet with the forms w84] and 
“eq for @fa and 4#f4a, in onr old Bengali books which 
were composed in the Radha country. )I have shown in a 
preceding section, that the Pundra people, who inhabited 
the Ra tha-land, proceeded to North Bengal in early times, 
and a large number of them migrated also to the Sambal- 
pur tract, during the time of the Kosala Guptas. There 
mAs bt or ey: nos be any causal relation between this 
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unlike their neighbours on all sides, the people of Sambal- 
pur reduce otf, atfa, atta, ete., to Hea, aem, alee. ete.; 
a line of a song composed in the vulgar speech of the 
Rangpur district, will disclose the above peculiarity in that 
far off locality in Northern Bengal: =tatq aan (fatA— 
husband) fea wars (aca) fe ace (fe etaca) Sty (ate) Feat 
(efam) t2caq (fetaicea) ave (eta) otal (AR) Fees 
(STF). 

We utter the @ sound in some eases to prepare 
the ground as it were, for pronouncing a compound 
letter, of which sibilant is a eomponent part. The 
English word school is pronounced sa-kul in the Punjab, 
e-skool in the U. P., us-kul in some parts of Orissa and 
is-kul in Bengal, in the sea-board districts of Orissa, and 
in the Madras Presidency. I may remark in passing, that 
the disinclination to pronounce a compound letter as an 
initial, is India-wide; as the speakers of Aryan speeches 
in Europe pronounce the initial compound letters aright, 
and as itis a rule in the Dravidian speeches, that the 
initial letter can never be a compound letter, I am inclined 
to formulate a widespread Dravidian influence since a 
remote past, to explain this peculiarity in our pronuncia- 
tion. It will be noticed later on, that this inclination to 
drop the letter ‘s’ asa first part of a compound initial letter, 
is noticeable in the Vedie speech as well. In the U. P., the 
introductory vowel sound becomes @, when the initial 
compound letter terminates with @j| sound, and so 3a is 
uttered as Bfafa; in the cast of other terminal vowel 
sounds, 4 becomes the introductory seund. In the Punjab, 
the compound letter is split up, and one letter is pronounced 
after the other; in the Tamil pronunciation however, = 
must be pronounced not only before the compound letters 
of the class spoken of above, but even before other initial 
compound letters ; if even the second letter : of a word is 
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a compound letter, and the initial letter is a simple one, 
the = sound is uttered by the Tamil people ; the Tamil 
ApabhranSa of 47H is 3+ ateeea; this is alsoa rule in the 
Tamil speeeh, that an introducing vowel is added toa 
word beginning with ¥, 

© B.—I need hardly repeat that G has got no place 
on the list of pure and genuine Bengali vowels. © is 
changed into 9, when as a pure vowel it is followed by 
Sl or accented &, in a word of two syllables ; we may 
notice this change in 183, ‘¢3| and ‘ej. In the Chittagong 
division, ‘© is changed into & sound in some cases ; I 
could not obtain a sufficiently large number of words to 
frame a generalised rule for this peculiarity of pronuncia- 
tion in Chittagong. 

In our vulgar Bengali pronunciation, a compound or 
duplicated letter with final & sound, takes = or & when 
followed by ¥ or Gin the syllable, and so 32, #2 (2a), 
fae, ete., become 2, fee (in cHra-fer), and fa, and 72, 
ee and Gs become 12, 3, and Sp it will be noticed 
that at the dropping of one 6, the long sound of & has 
generated the half nasal 5af4y. Consideration of the 
sound of @ will follow after taking notice of the sounds of 
q, 4, A and 4 (v). 

4, @ 8, 8—These vowels or dipthongs have lost 
their original sounds and are pronounced as ‘e’ in met 
(or as ‘a’in mate), as 88, as fo’ of the English vowel, 
and as @&. The original sounds of these vowels have 
been partially retained in Tamil and Telegu ; or rather, 
the Dravidian sounds of those letters nearly approach the 
ancient Aryan sounds of them. We learn from the re- 
marks of the ancient Grammarians (¢.g., Vartika of 
Katyayana, VILI-2, 106 ; under Mahabhasya, I-1, 48), that 
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being respectively the farther long sounds of and ¢, 
the sound @ for & has to be prefixed to Zand & respec- 
tively, to obtain the proper sounds generated by @ and &. 
The following examples collected by Prof. Macdonell in 
his Vedic grammar, may be profitably cited. We get in 
saptami singular eaq+F=ae4, 7WH+F=70H, and wait: 
=Sl4:; notice also aqi+%=—WA (twin sisters). When we 
get Sq (pond) from ARZ+ Al, we see that G has become 
long under the influence of succeeding @. The two 
examples SY+4=S79 and caai+a= cata are illu- 
minating. I may notice in passing, that in Orissa, @ is 
pronounced as otand @ as aS. It is clear that our 
Bengali pronunciation is wholly peculiar to us. @ and 
@ being merely long or augmented forms of 4Qand's 
respectively, they ceased to be in use in the Prakrta 
speeches. 

4—(¢) The sound of the vowel as indicated above 
is after the ancient Aryan sound of it, and this sound is 
uttered only in pronouncing the words which are at times 
designated by the technical term S34q. The initial sound 
of 4 in indigenous Bengali words, can be represented 
by ‘A’ in mat. This normal sound of Bengali 4 is so 
very exclusively peculiar to Bengali, that no letter or 
letter-signs of our ancient script, can represent it. It 
took me full six days to make a boy of the U. P. to 
pronounce the English word ‘ bat’ correetly ; the sound 
was altogether new io his ears and he was constantly 
varying his pronunciation from bet to bate. It is very 
important to note, that this A sound, as it oceurs in bat, 
mat, ete., exists in the Dravidian tongue of Tamil; the 
pronunciation of the word #4 (stone) as Kall or of 
Saqq_ (cajoling) as Anbu, are-examples. Some Bengali 


writers, who do not know what the real sound of 4@ is, 
make at times the unscientific and useless attempt ee 
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= represent the sound by 4+37 to convey the peculiar 


Bengali sound to the ears of the foreigners. They do not 
know that the spelling sit for ca is highly misleading 
to the people all over India, for # @ is the sound of both 
‘ q, and 4 wai,—outside the presidency of Bengal. The 
Indians of all other provinces, as well as the Europeans, 
who come to learn Bengali after studying Sanskrit or 
Hindi, are sure to pronounce J{4 as fstaia. This method 
ti of representation will therefore be of no help to the 
outsiders, and will have the mischievous effect of teaching 

the Bengali boys a very wrong sound of 4, which they . 
have to deal with in their Sanskrit text-books. The 
Bengali boys learn the normal sound of Bengali 4 even 
when they commence to lisp in their early infaney. All 
that we should do, is to frame rules regarding the norma) 
and Sanskritic pronunciation of the vowel 4. As we 
” have to learn the sounds of the vowels of the foreigners 
from the foreizners, our special Bengali sound has to be 
learned by those who are not Bengalis. To indicate 

this special sound of 4, we shall put a cireumflex upon it. 

I have stated that the imtial 4 in the Se¢7q words, 


A 
does not become the normal Bengali 4. IL could notice 


only four words, namely, ae, cma or cat cami and Corn, 
<3 which only seemingly form exception to the rule; we 
see that the old 4@ became @@ in the Prakrta, and 
so the newly formed Bengali word 4, is not, inspite 
of its physical identity, identical with the original 


Sanskrit form; the words ca" and ce" are not of BY 
origin, and they were only adopted in Classical Sanskrit 
from Prakrta ; words with # initial are suspected to be 
non-Aryan fm origin; @{4, ca and | are the only 
words which occur in the Vedie language, of which Gp 
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alone belongs to the Aryan stock, being perhaps a decayed 
form of spena. I notice here that in the Northern and 
Eastern Bengal, the general tendency is to pronounce the 


A 
initial q of even the Scwy words, as 4, and so c#4a, ° 


c¥id, CH, CHIS1, GIA, etc., are pronounced with é initial. 

4 as a single letter, and as an adjective, taking indicative 
particles as f or Bi, or particles of emphasis = or ‘8, or 
bemg joined to other altogether separate words as 4%, A#, 
etc., retains its Sansknmtic sound. The initial 4 sound in 
a monosyllabie word, where the final consonant is #7@, is 


= 
pure; compare coq (to perceive) and coal (one who 


A “a 
squints) and c64 (much) and coai (clumsy asin cal 42). 
When however the final 24% consonant its nasalised, the 


A 
normal 4 sound will prevail, as c@® (a sound)> cae-faya, 
cté (sumptuous feast), ca#_, cb#_ (a fish), COS, COR, CIA 
c7i4q (slow teasing murmur), etc. 


The words which are designated by some as S*S4, 
including the BwSs{ words, are subject to the rule 
governing the indigenous words. In Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s highly suggestive work “#69, the rule regarding 
the Sanskritic sound of 4, where normal Bengali sound 
might be expected, has been very nicely enunciated. His 
statement, that the 4 sound when followed either by #@ or 


Gsound, does not change into 4, is quite correct, the 
other rule formulated by him as noted below, should also 
receive universal acceptance. When the Prakrta_ or 
sts2"| or CH root or stem of a word has an initial ®, 
the word derived from it with an initial 4 will be 
pronounced with pure 4 sound ; c#ai begins with pure « 
sound as the original stem om root is fa rvicare the 
forms fefaata, fefaatfen, ete.), while cabi having cab_and 
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not faara for its origin, is pronounced otherwise; c@#i from 
fea (cf. fefaa, fefaats), coal from fea (cf. féfaa), arn from 
fast (cf. fates) and cua from faa (cf. faaa, fafacs) are some 


examples. Cy from faq may be contrasted with aa (many) 
which claims no root having the # initial. This will give 
us a clue to see that 4qa, c#qA, coat, ete, are not the direct 
descendants of aq, fq, Bly, &c., but are derived from 
the Prakrta forms 443, c#q2 and ca respectively. It is 
to be noted that when ‘2?’ as a particle of emphasis, comes 
after the 4 sound (4-%), the normal pronunciation is 
not changed ; in 4, f# ? however, 4 is an independent 
word and so it retains the Sanskritic sound. Those who 
resorting to an unscientific method, do not keep # and ‘g, 
indicating emphasis, distinct and separate from the words 
to which they are joined, must see on looking to the two 
foregoing forms, what a confusion may be created by 
their wrong spelling ; if 2 of emphasis is joined to =473-37— 
final of the word 4@ in the shape of 8-@{q, the two forms 
illustrated above will be identical. It becomes physically 
impossible to make # or @ indicating emphasis, an insepar- 
able part of such following words as ofa, cA, Bice, ete., 
and one is bound to write gfa-z, fa-s, cA-2, CA-8, Sticail-B, 
Sitel-s, ete.; why then such an exception should be made 
as to spell ceftai for te{as when the emphasis itself ts 
drowned in the new spelling, is difficult to understand, 
Tt must be pointed out, in this connection, that though @ is 
not pronounced as +, the sound = is In our ears uncon- 
sciously, as it were since the general rule governs our 
pronunciation of such following words as c#4l, cafe, 
cpata (chair), Comte, cata, caata, conten, cra, cearh, ete. 


Visarjaniya.—Neither the sign nor the sound of it was in 


use either in Pali or in the later Prakrta speeches ; properly 
speaking, we do not use itin Bengali, and only three or 
four Sanskrit words as are spelt with visarjaniya, have 
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been adopted in Bengali; these Sanskrit words again, are 
pronounced in the very fashion in which they were pro- 
nounced by the speakers of the ancient Prakrta tongues; 

:% is pronounced as $Y and farj7as fay-17. Some 
of our Panvits in their zeal and eagerness to give the 
Bengali language the sort of dignity which Asop’s 
jackdaw sought in the land of fables in dim backward 
of time, persuade us in vain to believe, that it is not 4a 
but Wy which is the original word with us. They forget 
that we have borrowed 404]=4, FAB, etc., in their entirety 
from what is called the “anskrit language, and not that 
we have made euphonic combinations of Way_+24, etc., 
in our current speech, following the stringent Sandhi rule. 
The Sanskritists of the olden days borrowed qq ungrudg- 
ingly trom a Prakrta speech, and ¥Wazsta is not found fault 
with, though cotq# is a Sanskrit word; why should 
then our Pandits shy at 44-2 or similar other forms in 
Bengali? Our natural sound has a history, and it cannot 
be obliterated. I may notice by the way (even though 
it is a digression) that in the Vedic speech we can notice 
uw simple 4 by the side of 44, as disclosed by such a 
term as 8a signifying—having the mind or disposition 
to be friendly. 

The nasal sound—The sound of the full-bodied final 
nasal is what may be represented by Sgyatz; it is 
something like @-6 in Bengali while it is 4 in Sanskrit. 
In Telegu and Tamil there is an indigenous Bq whieh 
is articulated as a final nasal at the end of all words, which 
are nouns. The Andhras and the Tamil people have not 
got the half-nasal” in their script, and they do not also 
utter the sound piealyed by it; they have an abundance 
of ‘am ’ and ‘ un’ as terminal endings, but the half-nasal 
is altogether wanting. As the Mongolians are notorious 
for their excess of nasal sound, we cannot attribute the 
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inability of the people of Eastern Bengal to utter the 
half-nasal sound to Mongolian influence. I may note that 
the half-nasal or’ is freely used by the people of Assam. 
The absence of the half-nasal must therefore be due wt 
excessive Dravidian influence, in Eastern Bengal. 

8 and s—which are not strictly speaking indepen- 
dent letters, but indicate only the sort of nasal sound which 
must be generated, when occurring in conjunction with 
the letters of #-4 and 5-4%f respectively, have now lost 
their original sounds. 4 and 4# are pronounced almost 
as Ft-S}and 42-3]; the full sound of 4 is always subdued 
in S31, 49, Aw, ete. When <— sound comes first and the 
letters of 5-4*f are pronounced next, is pronounced as 
41; SpA, ael, Aga, 4@i are pronounced as A464, FWARI, 
Basa and aqai. When «— comes after &, the sound becomes 
peenliar ; @ which is no doubt a variant of 4, is replaced 
by 4], and the final nasal is uttered as half-nasal; Bye _-i 
Sia and @5-<] i are pronounced as Si#-c7t and 
2st -st1 in Bengal and Orissa. 

4.4 is never sounded correctly in Bengal, and it 
is useless as a letter to spell the indigenous Bengali words.) 
The use of 4 is limited within the sphere of spelling the 
Sanskrit words. It is worth noting, that though in the 
sea-board districts of Orissa, and in the eastern Garjat 
states, 4 is pronounced with considerable distinctness, the 
Oriyas in the Sambalpur tract, do not pronounce this letter, 
unless they are foreed to produce the sound in schools, 
by abandoning their natural 4 sound. ( Though we get 

. enough of 4 in the seript, representing Méagadhi speech of 
old, we notice the rule in the Prakrta Grammar by Hem 
Chandra that @ takes the place of 4 in the Magadhi 
Prakrta. This is a very good evidence of the fact, that 
we have been pronouncing the cerebral 4 as 4 since long. 

* cars| (to dig) comes from the Prakyta word #4, and 
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hence a half-nasal and the cerebral G have evolved out of 
¢ sound. In c#2 and fae, or faa for # and fag the 
cerebral 6 has been substituted to represent the cerebral 
sound. The initial 4 of ¢#2, comes from the tendency to 
pronounce 44 for #; it 1s no doubt a rare tendency, but 
it is noticeable in the pronunciation of caqs for Ws, by 
some villagers, who attempt at Sanskritic pronunciation. 
I may notice, that the Iranian pronunciation of 4 was 
44-8 in near approach of the old Vedic pronunciation 
of the vowel q. 
As we do not pronounce Sz 4 and identify it with 
4 of *-a9, we do not keep the SgQatq separate from it, 
and compound it with @ which is the nasal sound of the 
letters of 4-49; we write and pronounce aan, fee) and 
gafe4; this practice has been in vogue since long, as we 
meet with the above sort of spelling in ancient epigraphic 
records; I think this wrong use should be avoided, as 
if is necessary to know, which nasal sound is appropriate 
to which class of letters. We meet with such wrong 
spelling of words as S{¥ and S{¥ inthe old epigraphic 
records of East Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. The people of 
Orissa, pronounce Sf¥ and not Bx, and even now write 
St@, for Sf in rural districts; it is noteworthy, that 
in some parts of Bengal =Ytq is pronounced as @{4 and 
Bia as Stat. . 
: It is significant, that when ¥ becomes a 7m or nasal 
adjunct of a consonant, it is not at all pronounced in 
Bengal, and the consonant with which itis compounded, 
is pronounced as if it is duplicated ; 4] and PR are pro- ; 
nounced as %q## and 4¢f#, while our silent z is distinetly 
pronounced in all other parts of India including Orissa. 
In some cases, it is noticed, that the consonant to which 
" % is conjoined, is dropped altogether, and Wis alone } 
; articulated ; as from tq] the word wf has be . a 
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derived. It is worth noting here, that this particular 
word “‘s™ij#q’’ as the Base of “ta, is in use in some 
parts of Western India as well ; the Pali apabhranga form 
was “ata,” from which our “ *ftfa,’’ has originated. I 
may notice one Bw of this class, which is in common 
use allthroughout Northern India : “=P was first reduced 
to ¥=P and then to 44¥z in old Prakrta, and from this 77g 
the forms cai6_ and C§Bi came into use, and are still in use 
in some modern Vernaculars. I have shown in a previous 
lecture, that the peculiarity here noticed, is fully in 
accordance with the rule of grammar, as obtains in the 
Dravidian speeches; according to this rule, the initial 
letter of a word can never be a compound letter, and that 
double,or triple consonants of different vargas, caffnot 
occur anywhere ina word. The word @fq ( &-mtfa) has 
the pronunciation of ‘gin’; but when the compound letter 
is a medial as in 44a, the pronunciation will be ‘ Dham- 
ma-gefin’ without any nasal sound. 


a, 7, 4, 4.—Though these letters are regarded as conso- 
nants, their real character as compound vowels, has always 
been admitted by the old Sanskrit Grammarians. That % is 
a compound sound of +8 has been pointed out before. 
As 4 is pronounced as &@ in’ Bengali and Oriya, special 
mark has been added to the letter to signify the ‘ y’ sound. 
It is worth noting, thatin old Prakrta speeches, we get 
for 4 and nat for instance was pronounced as cat#a.* 


* In Bengali as wellas in Oriyn, #48 an initial or taking another ¥ 
asa Wal is uttered as @ and in any other situation, it is Das a rule, 
In Oriya, I could notice n single exception tothe rule in the pronun.- 

ciation of aa which is pronounced as 3% @ That this general rule, 
' have stated obtained in old Prakrtn, is pretty well known. It is 
oticenble in Inter M@gadhi speech, that the name stfa for example 

» been spelt with the usual @ initial, while this word occuring after 

- rather compounded with Bt, BrretfH has been the form adopted. 
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4, 4, and 3.—The reason why I take up to discuss the 
sounds of the vowel 4 and » along with the discussion of the 
value of 4 and # will be clear from the remarks I offer 
hereunder. 

4,—I should explain that # originated from the com- 
pounding of 4+. It may be gathered from the Prati- 
sakhyas (Rk. Pra-$-14 ; Atharvan.. Pra-I. $7, 71) that 
the sound of a liquid was the final sound which # produced. 
Again we get in the Viajasaneyi-Pratisakhya (IV. 145), 
that the initial half of 4 had almost an ®@ sound. The 
Punjab frontier tribes pronounce 4 as BA-e ; the old Iranian 
pronunciation of #, as may be detected in Avesta literature, 
was @4-4 and 4-H at times. We may notice that 
In qapeient Prakrta, fae became a variant of fas, FS 
became *S and YS became WS; this shows that # 
had once the initial @ sound. The vulgar tendency to 
reduce YS to cqqS and the pronunciation of #e as 
C¥tei, and of Wioas C4ACH] (asin C4ACa—Bste) remind 
us of the old Iranian pronunciation of ww. In the 
Rangpur district, the letters = and # are interchan- 
geable, when they are initials ; this tendency is not wholly 
unknown among the populace in central Bengal as well. 
That the Praikrta forms with Wand % finals, were reduced 
to forms with 4 and # finals may also be noticed, though 
in this case, the flat and boneless Prakrta forms were really 4. 
given stronger or more easily-pronouncible forms; thus 
we get qfaq, from qf (gen.) and 3%, from a8 (csi). 
We may further notice, that when Wis the adjunet to 
an initial letter of a Sexa word, the sound is induced 
in pronunciation: a7, 2TH, QIi4, Se, etc., are reduced to 
clay (tat in H.), cine (47 in. H.), cote (AB ZW 
in H.), caqe (qa in H.); contrast the forms fafea, \- 
Ram, 7, iS ete., from faq, w>Ly, 7%, ete., where the dein af 
with ‘¥-adjunct are not initials. 
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4.—It becomes perfectly clear from the Pratisakhyas, 
that the Aryans in India were settled in their pronuncia- 
tion of q as ‘ri.’ Adverting however to such apabhramsa 
forms as 4f§ from 372, SS from 4%, etc., some scholars have 
wrongly asserted, that the Dravidian pronunciation ‘ Ru’ 
for 4 was in vogue in Northern India, when Pali prevailed 
as a Northern Pr&krta speech. They have failed to 
see that only when the sound of # had to be har- 
monised with the dominating G sound in a_ word, 
that this vowel sound & took the place of #; we get 
fay or fe from YS where neither @ nor B sound has 
to be assimilated; from «fe however, we cet, ef, 
while from #%$ we get GB beeause of the final S sound. 
4 (v) ig compounded of S and &; so the vowel 4 conjoined 
to the accented 4 (v) changes into G; thus we get FF, 

4G G or F¥I, Gas, ete., from a, JS, 17S, ete. When how- 

ever the final G is not aecented, and the letter joined 
with # is accented, # is not reduced to &; for example, 
3g has been reduced to 7, , because of the accent on 
of 3 preceding a compound letter. 

“~a—Grammatically considering » generated #4, but 
this vowel never got any prominence. We should not for- 
get to notice, that there was a field of a very free inter- 
changeability of 4 and * in the Vedic as well as in the post- 
Vedie speeches of the Aryans; this being an essential 
feature of the Dravidian speeches, the Dravidian influence 
in this matter-as well is generally formulated. An addi- 
tional ‘4’ as a mixed sound of ‘4 ’+ ‘SG’ occurs in all the 
Dravidian speeches ; this ‘4’ producing a cerebral sound, 
is in full use in Oriya and Mahrathi. Though this letter 
did not get admittance into the Vedic alphabet, the trans- 
formation of 4 into ‘G’ is recognised in the Vedic Gram- 
mar; we meet with the Vedie phonetic rule, that when 
‘2’ oceurs between two vowel sounds, the letter may be 
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optionally pronounced as ‘%’ or ‘G* and so ‘#’ w may be " 
uttered as ‘®8tu.’ We have not got this eerebral in 
Bengali, but there are a few words in Bengali, which dis- 
close the transformation of ‘|’ into ‘SG’; Sife (to-dy) 
the juice of Tal (palm), may be an imported word, but $f¥ 
from #f4 (bud), Si (extremity) from 7A, WS) from al 
(village), ff (on account of the chainlike ramifications 
of the roots) from fe (—*k. “aye, Pr. furs and fate) 
etc., are pure Bengali words. These forms, however, should 
not be confounded with those in which ‘&’ or ‘GS’ has 
originated from ‘¥#’ or ‘S.’ 
Though 4 (7) has lost its position in the Bengali alphabet, 
its G-@ sound is retained in many words of va origin; ‘@# 
from ‘SIF, cHax from cHaa, Bata from ala, “143i from 
. a4, Cetata from 944, and cAYaiW from @{#¥, are some _ in- 
stances. It must be familiar to the students of Prakrita, 
that at times no distinction is made between ‘b’ and ‘vy’ 
and that in the later Magadhi, ‘v’ as an adjunct to a 
consonant, drops out altogether ; such as, fq is reduced to ~~ 
simple f¥. The reduction of ‘v’ to ‘b’ cannot be said 
to be due to Dravidian influence, as distinetion between | 
‘b’ and ‘v’ is strictly mantained in Telegu, Tamil, 
Malayalam and Canarese ; but the dropping out of ‘vy,’ 
when it is an adjunct to a consonant, can be explained by 
the rule of the Dravidian Grammar, which does not allow 
consonants of different classes to form acompound. Aecord- 
ing to this rule, fgand "1 of @{W have to be reduced to fw or 5 
and to cH or #1, if they are initial letters ; but if they oceur 
as medials, they have to become f# and 4% respectively ; 
compere the forms $8, and cyt, zi# or Ht# on the one 
hand, and the pronunciation of the words af#fsr (afasta) 
and faty (frat) on the other. 
Consonants,—As the question of Dravidian influence OL 
being considered all along, I should add here a few remarks oy 
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regarding the Dravidian alphabet system. In the Tamil 
script, we get only # to represent all the consonants. of ¥- 
4% aud this # is uttered with slight variations to pronounce 
2~, sand 9q. The usual Tamil sound of @ is almost 2 to 
our ears. Similarly there are only 6, Sand * for all the 
letters of their 4 or class. There is only one letter to 
represent 5 and ™ and the sound of 6 is peculiarly sibilant 
in all the Dravidian languages. In connection with the 
phonetic value of the Tamil consonants, a few remarks 
relating to the consonants of the Aryan speech, may be 
fittingly introduced. 

_ From the admirable scientific analysis of the sounds 
of our letters, in old grammatical works, we get consider- 
able information, regarding the genesis of the consonants. 
Professor Sayce, after considering the value of the gram- 
matical works of the Greeks and other peoples, has rightly 
made this remark, regarding the Sanskrit grammar and 
phonology: “ Far more thorough-going and _ scientific 
were the phonological labours and classification of the 
Hindu Pratis&khyas......... The Hindus had carefully 
analysed the organs of speech, some centuries before the 
Christian era, and composed phonological treatises which 
may favourably be compared with those of our own 
day.” 

That @ changes into * by slightly raising the accent 
(att +se%—=<afiet) and that a and 4 are but aspirated 
sounds of @ and 4{, need not be demonstrated ; that 5 is a 
variant of #, & is an aspirated sound of 6, that 5 and 4 
are always interchangeable, may be detected even on 
reference to the Sandhi rules. To serve the purpose I have 
in view, let me adduce here some examples from the Vedic 
or Chandasa specch. From $b, (glow of light) we get 
9a and @#, both of which are identical in form and 
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meaning, as 4 and 4 are one and the same; we get also 
eS. (to perceive), C®S (desire) and c6S (=f63) lined 
together in one series. We may also notice, that from 
caté_ (bright with light) cate (light) was derived; the 
later word Sirate owes its origin to cate or Ne with an 
addition of {as a prefix to the word. I draw the atten- 
tion of the readers to the words cs{e (ce{s), #e (CRTs), 
fas (cat) and 4s, (Ss). Thus’ we see that the + of 
Tamil may fitly represent the whole series of Jetters of 
the 4-49; similarly 6, Sand 4 may be made as the sole 
lezitimate fathers of the letters of their class. That #4 
is the same as 5 may also be shown by phonetic analysis ; 
in the old Iranian &, * and 4 were interchangeable. 


The pronunciation of the consonants of & elass is 
nearly as sibilant in Eastern Bengal, as it is in the 3 
Dravidian speeches; to represent this sound in letters I 
write here 5, &, & and 2 as—scha, ssa, dza, zha. 


That the letters & & and @ were imported into the 
Tamil script, some time after the introduction of what is 
called the ‘ Vatteluttu alphabet,’ can be detected on com- 
paring the modern Tamil alphabet with the ‘ Grantha 
character’ (prevailing now in Malabar) as well as with 
the Telegu ceript. The Telegu seript, which agrees in 
the main with the Canarese, came into existence, at least 
as early as the 7th century A. D., since Hiuen Tsang 
speaks of the script, in the accounts of his travels in India, 
The epigraphie records show, that in the 6th century A.D., 
northern seript was in use in the Tamilakam country, . 
and that the modern Vatteluttu cannot be traced to 
a time earlier than the 8th century A. D, The Granth 
character was introduced in the 10th century A. D., to F 
represent the North Indian Alphabet completely. At : 
this day, the speech of Malabar was identical with == = 
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the Tamil speech, and some letters from the Grantha script 
were adapted in the Vatteluttu. These remarks will be 
sufficient to show, that when the Dravidian people first 
adopted the Northern seript, they could, if they liked, intro- 
duce all the letters of the North Indian script ; they elected 
to adopt a limited number of letters, so as to represent 
their natural sounds, they did not require all the letters 
for their use. 

What I have stated in the previous lecture, of the 
origin and character of the cerebral letters, may just serve 
the purpose we have in view. I proceed now therefore, to 
consider the sound value of the sibilants and of the 
letter =. 

S.—It appears that ¥% was derived from sibilant & 
which fs intimately connected with # in the matter of 
origin; @8T is pronounced “eat in the U. P. and in 
Orissa, and & represents 4 in many speeches in Western 
India ; in the Canarese script 4 is written by giving one 
additional stroke to ¢. Since “4, which is identical with 
71 1n the Vedie speech, became YF in early Sanskrit, to 
signify small (asin YAstSs—Ysi), we may safely assert, 
that %*¥ was pronounced as % in very early times, and this 
peculiarity is not due to corrupt pronunciation in Bengal. 
We must not forget, that in Pali and in the later Prakrtas, 
#%awas written to represent as well as 4, occurring 
after a faysseate. 4 is clearly pronounced as * in Bengal and 
is never reduced to the sound of 4. The sound of *™ prevails 
in our speech, and this ™ is pronounced as 4, only in some 
cases where compounded with 47 and @, as in =), sata, ete. 
% is pronounced as a dental only when compounded with & 
and ¢. For purely Bengali words % is the only sibilant 
that can be used. 

Let me notice here some words of onomatopoetic 
origin, in which besides other sounds, ¥ and G played a 
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good part. 4% indicated a heavy and solemn sound, while 
G (GS included) signified a roaring sound ; 3 and #% also 
conveyed or were made to convey a sonorous sound. 3, 
qs, :Sfs signified the sound of a horse or an elephant ; 
cata comes from @ (a heavy dull sound) +4 ; q6{ is com- 
posed of 4: +i (Bi being the sound produced by striking 
something which is hard). Compare also the words C4 
(‘ ca’ +4 indicating sound), Ca¥, 74, Cal, 24, STA, afea, cata 
(#+3), Siew (#2 or #4_ sound+4), and e% (from the 
sound @9_ occasioned at the drying-up of water on fire). 

In the Sanskrit language of a comparatively later time, 
as well as in the Prakrtas, G may be pointed out as the 
letter which has been used to indicate an awe-inspiring 
sound; 4¢+G=%8 of the later Vedie speech, may also be 
noted. Our AS, CSTS, HIS, FE FG, SG SG, US AG, ete., 


are examples in point. 


s and “*.—The aspirate sound of & which has 
created the extra consonants 4, 4, 8, 4, etc., is not as is 
very distinctly marked, fully pronounced in Eastern 
Bengal ; the subdued sound of it is something like @—q 
which cannot be properly pictured; = as an initial letter, 
is very clearly pronouneed in other parts of Bengal, but 
that there is a tendency to soften its sound when it oceurs 
as a medial ora final, is to be duly noted. It is a peeu- 
larity all over Bengal, that qq is pronounced almost = 
like wt@ by dropping = and by retaining a portion of 
the sound of the final 9 or $+ ; afe% is pronounced as qqta 
by introducing the long 8 sound compensating the loss of &, 
and 2] appears in our speech and script as #ez{. Even é 
when we omit to write = in such a word for example as 
Sl=l4, our tongue glides a little over the = sound, and thus 
we can distinguish this word in our pronunciation from =tq 
to signify either ‘ wire’ or ‘taste.’ When = takes a 4-FeH , : 
it is pronounced as -% in Bengali as well as in Oriya. = 
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The pronunciation of 44 or STS is not exactly 
1% or 4fS in Eastern Bengal, but is something like 3-4 
or 418-5, while in Dravidian pronunciation, they are 
uttered as {4 and a{S. The non-aspirated pronunciation 
of 4, 4, G, etc., seems therefore due to Dravidian influence. 
[ remind you, that I noticed previously, the similar pro- 
nunciation of the people of Ceylon. In the Chittagong 
division of Eastern Bengal, however, the Mongolian in- 
uence has been so very much predominant, that in some 
poinis, regarding the articulation of sounds, the Dravidian 
peeuharities (though not obliterated) have been drowned; 
unlike their neighbours of the Dacea division, the people 
of the Chittagong division, breathe the ‘h’ sound into @, 
b, DB, S and *#, and pronounce #{F (*t¢), aaa (Sq), SH SH, 
(6% #4), ete.; not having done away with the original 
Dravidian influence, they do vot pronounce qq and Sf, 
but they pronounce them as *(f4% and #{S by doubling 
the initial letters as it were. 

Though the letters 6 to 4 are made markedly sibilants 
in Eastern Bengal, as they are done in the Dravidian 
lands, “ is seldom rightly pronouneed by the ordinary 
people of Eastern Bengal; the reduction of to z in 
Eastern Bengal (or more properly to a half 5 with 
a wavy swing) cannot wholly be attributed to Mongolian 
influence, since such a change of sound, may be noticed in 
other parts of Bengal as woll; the word ctf has been 
changed into cf{-ef or cifata all throughout Bengal. 
In the Sambalpur tract, we hear fF (there) for ef 
of standard Oriya; this substitution of & for “ is 
noticeable in Marhatti as well. I have already stated, 
that the sound of ‘4’ predominates in Bengali; I 
should mention also, that Hem Chandra has noted in his 
Prakrta Grimmar, that ‘“%’ takesthe place of ‘¥#’ “all 
throughout, in the Migadhi speech, though the representa- 
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tion in seript of the Magadhi Prakrta, shows the use of 
dental #4 for the palatal *. 

Non-548 final.—We cannot conclude without noticing 
a peculiarity in the pronunciation of a simple consonant 
occurring as a terminal in a word. On reference to the list 
of words arranged in pairs below, it will be observed that 
final letters of the first words of the pairs are pronounced 
as distinct syllables, while those of the second words of the 
pairs are 6478 or silent. Sf" and 44, JS and FS (opinion), 
et" (black) and a{a4, gS and 7S, eae and 74, fafes and 
cafes, constitute the short list in question, to illustrate 
roughly this peculiarity. Let us frame tentative rules, 
recarding the pronunciation of the simple consonants, 
when they are final. We must first note, that as a,rule, 
the final simple consonants are 278 in Bengali, unlike 
what the case is in Oriya; the following are the rules for 
what form exceptions. 


(1) When the penultimate is 4%, no matter whether 
the penultimate and the final are made into one compound 
letter or not in spelling, the final is bound to be pronounced 
as a distinct syllable, unlike what is the case in Hindi; =, 
#44, #2, etc., are examples. (2) The final simple conso- 
nants of the verbs in the Imperative mood, second person, 
are distinct syllables as in #4, 4, 641, ete., where the impera- 
tive-indicating final = has now been dropped; when the 
expression is either non-honorifie or highly honorific, sy 
soond prevails,—as 4, 1, b= , ete. and TF, a4, By, 
etc. (3) (24) When the final letter is the representative 
of a compound letter of the original word, or (4) where 
the final letter of our vernacular word has become final by 
the decay of a syllable or of some syllables, wate 
pronunciation prevails. It is not asserted, that in all 


vases of ach origin» of wordy i the final simple consonant, 


ead 
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must as a rule be pronounced as non-B7%: what is 
pointed out is, that where the normal] 2A@ pronunciation 
is deviated from, the words wlisclose the history of 
their orizin as formulated above.  St7 (from S¥=GF), 
4S (from  4sfas), a4 (from ef7+{=—atst), ete., are 
some examples. Contrast fa, iq, ase, fsa, ATS, 
Ww, etc. Notice also WS (like) decayed form of our 
vernacular {Sq and FS (opinion). It has also to be noticed, 
in the history of such words as ce@{s, qo, Sa, ete., that 
their earlier forms were csféi., 4y1, Stal, ete. wtra=—black 
is pronouneed as fai in Eastern Bengal, and this form 
¥f obtains in Upper India. It is further noticeable, that 
al, like 2-1 and 3-2 is found conjoined ‘o many noun 
stems,,to indicate the aljective forms of the nouns; we are 
not, however, concerned with that phenomenon here. (4) 
The participle-forming S (but not 2%) is pronounced as a 
distinct syllable, as #5, BIS, SIs, Artes, ete.; contrast 
with them afss, cif, afes, ete. (5) The past-indi- 
cating #4 suffix, which owes its origin to participle-forming 
S, js pronounced non-2yz, as faa, C1, eea, ete.; the §- 
ending of the suffix Sf (occurring in second person only) is 
also similarly pronounced, as Sfs, #faats, feats, ete. (6) 
When the initial letter is compounded with 7 or 4, and (a) 
vowels other than &, do not come between the initial and 
the final, and (4) the consonant = or 4 does not intervene, 
the final letter 1s pronouneed as a distinct syllable; e.g., 
a5, 45, HAY (contrast with = of =7w ending), #4, ete. ; 
but notice the €4@ finals of (a) fH, Sta, Bt, atts, eta, 
OAT, Cate, ca, z-sit4, ete., where vowels other than & 
intervene ; mark again, (4) 44 and ea, where = and a 
intervene. Asan exception to the general rule, we get 
first, the word #4, the final of which is uttered as a 
syllable ; we notice the general exception, where @ is final ; 
as WFA, 4X, “IH, etc. (7) The simple finals of the words of 
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initial letter has # for its 


two letters are @a{#, when the 
contrast with them 


adjunct ; ¢.7., #4%, FS, 3%, AA, ete. ; 
the 24 sounds of the firgls of Fay, FAG, Wes, ete. (5) 
The finals of only a few re-dupheated words develop into 
@aje sounds, when emphasis is pnt upon the words, as 
a5-35 in “fe wapape Fam” and AS WS in Ha2tfa AS HG 
Seaice. 

In the name of framing rniles, the cases where 
447% pronunciation prevails, have been set out in a classi- 
fied order ; to frame regular rules, we have to find out the 
essential nedenlynia cause or causes, governing the pheno- 
menon, ta rule No. 1, we observe convenience in the 
matter of pronunciation. In rule No. 3, we notice, that to 
compensate the loss of letters at the end, a zats scund is 
drawn long; this is virtually the guiding cause in rule 
No. 2, since #4, 64, 44, ete., are the reduced forms of 
qe, OE, A772, ete. As to other cases, I fail to enunciate 


any ustural law, which causes the oceurrenece of the 


Wats sounl. 

The seope of my subject did not allow me to notice 
the allied and cognate sound peculiarities as oceur in other 
Aryan languages; I refer you however to a few Iranian 
peculiarities, just to suggest how wide our field of research 
is. Inthe first place we may notice, in connection with 
the sound of the vowel 4, that in Iranian, the radical ‘ar? 
(4) is ee by 2; that the Indian sound of # has 
always been ‘ri’ and not ‘ru,’ is clearly demonstrated by 
it. In the ss place, we may observe without Be 
reference to the ethnic composition in Iran, that ‘ , is 
generally reduced to ‘h,’ which has been noticed as a 
special peculiarity in Eastern Bengal. In the third place, 
we may refer to the phenomena of Epenthesis and Prothe- 
sis, as oceur in the old Iranian speech for comparing, sith 
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similar phenomena, noticed before. As an example of 
Iranian Epenthesis, we may notice that the Vedie Saf3 
stands as Bava-i-ti in Iranian ; Epenthesis, I mean the 
introduction of anticipatory # "or & in the middle of a 
syllable. As to Prothesis, /.¢., regarding the introduction 
of an anticipatory = or &, initially before a consonant, we 
may cite the example of = ae StS which corresponds to 
Vedic af. Many other Iranian peculiarities, as agree- 


ing with some provineial peculiarities in India, may be 


studied very profitably by the Indian students of Com- 
parative Philology. 


SOME FACTORS RELATING TO PHONOLOGY 
AND ACCENT 


“LECTURE VII 
Srecerion | 
A Comparative Study of Accent 


The term aésara (literally “ undying,” t.¢., the ever- 
living and essential factor in human speech) signifies a 
letter as well as a syllable in the Vedic and so also in 
the later Sanskrit language. Different sounds of letters 
coalescing themselves in  euphonie combination, and 
consonants unvitalized by vowel sounds, being © joined 
to other consonants, generate compound letters; these 
compound letters, as well as the simple letters, being 
so many independent syllables in a word, must be 
separately pronounced. No doubt, in this method of 
pronunciation, we find the Vedie in agreement with the 
Sanskrit speech, but we have to notice that in the matter 
of accent, Vedic language differs very widely and radi- 
cally from Sanskrit. In the Vedie language, the vowel 
sounds were not so very rigidly and unalterably fixed as 
long or short, as they are in Sanskrit; though, no doubt, 
a definite value is found assigned to each and every vowel, 
we can clearly see, on reference to the pada-patha system, 
that the accentual stress of Crre, ~afae, and =sg"ts, change 
what may be called the normal! sounds of the vowels. 

We have to first notice, that the final vowel of many 
flexional endings and of several adverbs, is given by the 
text, sometimes as short, sometimes as long. We have to 
notice next in the Vedie accent system, that not only the 
syllables, the words, aud the phrases, but even many 

This fact, which dis 


sentences are found accented.’ 
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the living character of the speech, may be studied in the 
excellent analysis and discussion of the matter, in Prof, 
Macdonnel’s Vedic Grammar. It may no doubt be said 
of the Vedic verses, that the weneral rythm of versification 
is not affected by accents; but that because of musical 
stress and accents, the verses are not hfeless quantitative 
ones (as in Sanskrit), should be duly appreciated. Since 
it is a fact, that natural gestures and modulations of voice, 
which contribute to the growth of the human speech, do 
survive as living factors in some proportion in each and 
every developed speech,—since it is undeniable, that every 
real and living speech must have an accent system of its 
own, a few examples of the Vedie accent should be adduced 
here, to form some notions regarding the Vedic, as well 
as the post-Vedie classical languages. Before citing 
the examples, I should note that Grre (as the meaning of 
it indicates) is the high accent in the Sama Veda, while 
as a later innovation, @f4s of the next grade, is the high 
accent in the Re veda; it will therefore be convenient 
to name the grades of accent by high, middle and low 
pitch or accent. 

The first example 1 cite, is to show how by change 
of accent, a Vedie word changes its meaning. If the 
high accent be put upon 4) of ata, the word will mean 
(being constructed as 4e4tf) ‘a person who is the father 
of sous who are or became kings’; but if the last letter g 
is accented, the meaning will be, in the S<7{#4 compound, 
‘the son of a king.’ Fora similar change of meaning 
in Bengali, let me cite a few examples: if the Bengah 
word #2 is accented on the first syllable +, the meaning 
will be ‘a graft,’ but with accent on the last syllable 4, 
it will mean ‘a pen.’ \ How because of change in pronun- 
ciation, occasioned by difference in stress, a word varies 
in meaning, should be Fans to realize the importance 
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of accent in Bengali. Cf. Sibi (flour) and ByTsi (gum), 4 
fe (beam) and #@fG (shell), #fai (blind) and #faj (edge), 

Cte (open) and cafe (tile), cStsi (boy) and ceTei (to 

throw), ctai (a knot) and cta!i (as derived from 4% 

signifying ill luck), 5f4 (a bath, derived from 3{a) and bf4 

(he wants), “jb (bathine place) and 4s (dereliction of 

duty), ete. Notice again, a case of accent where gesture 

becomes partly prominent. / If asmell be pleasing, the 

word for our agreeable sensation will be normally accented, 

and the word *f§ will be accented on the first syllable, but — 
our feeling of disgust about bad smell, will be expressed 
by putting a long accent upon the last letter, without any 
qualifying adjective being added: the utterance {4-3-3 
is sufficiently expressive. ‘To express agreeablenegs, the 
particles of interjection in Bengali, are accented closely 
on the letter when the particle is of one letter, and on the 
first syllable, when the word is of more than one syllable ; 
while on the other hand, in expressing our painful feeling 
or feeling of disgust, the accent is on the last syllable, and 
when the interjection is of one letter, the accent is put in 
such a manner on the letter, as to generate an additional 
syllable with a drawl sound upon it. For example, in 
expressing the feeling of admiration, the first syllables of 
a4 and 4f*ta will be accented, and a close accent 
will be put upon the letter 4]; on the other hand alaca 
(not as exclamation of admiration), is accented on the last 
syllable, to express the feeling of pain. Similarly =! 
gets a broad accent, generating a drawl, to express pain or 
disgust. It may again be noted, that afeai! will be . 


something like -efe-41, with accent on the second 
syllable, when there is a banter in the tone; to signify 
such a sentiment, the interjection 41 will be so modulated, 
as to make it a word of three syllables, with two =] sounds. 
This is difficult to express in script. We may consider 
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also, that the emphasis-indicating ‘ very much’ tends to 
duplicate the final consonant of a word ; BSS from WS 
and Q&S (so much !), G9 (very small), c#TPeclpe, corpse 
from cotfsl, cota, afe from af or cat, «tei and qt, 
tal from *ta1, 45 G, 4#ed4q from 461, 499] from capt, afa, 
as in 9¢4f4, from 4f%, and yea cal (very early in the 
meroing) are examples. We may compare similar forms 
in Oriya of Sambalpur, as 4G) (to fry) to indicate caq 
4S aS SC4 SiSi (to make erisp by overdoing), and cael 
(for Giei=moustache) qzfe (twirling) to express one’s 
defiant attitude. 

For my second example, reyarding’ Vedie accent in 
metrical composition, I quote a Vedie verse, which is full 
of emagtional sentiments. In this verse, the mixed feeling 
of eager solicitade and despondency has been expressed. 
The first portion of the first verse of the 95th Sukta of 
the 1l0th Mandal, which is addressed by Pururava to his 
fugitive wife Urvasi, on meeting her aecidentally, stands 
with accents as follows :— ~ 


ey 
“ sca sica aan fee catra 
: 
aoteia fen at aracee” 


We cannot fail to notice, that many long vowels have 
been made either short or semi-short, with accents of lower 
erade upon them, and the short syllable 4 in a7) has a high 
accent on it. How on xecount of the subdued utterance 
of ‘aq, and a high accent on the final syllable of ‘ oft,’ 
the feeling of coaxing with fervour, has been expressed, 
may be explained and appreciated, if in the first place, the 
verse is correctly recited, and in the second place, we care- 
fully eonsider, how to express this very sentiment, we 
accentuate our words and modulate our voice to-day, If 
we translate eq ava by stot SHA} or by ezstis, we can 


 . 
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see that to express anxious solicitude or cajoling, we have 
only to half accentuate ets, but have to fully accentuate 
of Saf, or the last ¢ of ete, with a peeuliar modulation 
of voice. This thorough agreement of Bengali accent, with 
the Vedie, in this particular instance, may be merely a 
chance avreement, but all the same, it is interesting to note, 
that in Hindi, as well as in Oriya, the method of accent is 
different. In the corresponding Hindi form of the expres- 
sion, as G@ Sf or Zca feratca, the interjection 274 will be 
pronounced with high accent or great emphasis ; similarly 
‘a’ of 4 SH or 4 4a of Oriya idiom, will require the high 
accent to be placed on 4 Even though ‘¢ comes before a 
name in the vocative case in Bengali, the name itself is 
modulated peculiarly, to signify address, and the interjection 
portion is not so vigorously pronounced, as it is done in 
Hindi ; the forms, 4747 ci (Hindi) and @ cei aja (Sambal- 
pur Oriya) may be compared with our corresponding 
Bengali form. In the Nepalese, 4 must invariably come 
before a word in the vocative case. When thus noticing 
different accentual peculiarities in the voecative case, I 
should note, that in the Dravidian speeches, interjections do 
not oceur before the words in the vocative case. 


The third example, I cite for Vedic accent, relates to 
the pronunciation of the word Agni, as ocenrs in the Sama 
Veda, the Maitrayani “Samhita, and the Kathaka Samhita ; 
we find the high accent placed upon the compound letter 
fa (/.e., to sav npon the final fa) and not upon the initial 
a, which alone should be pronounced long in the Sanskrit 


language. That with this very accent on the second 


syllable, the word &fF was pronounced in our oldest-known 
beste (misnamed Pali), may be gathered from some facts 


in the aforesaid Pro ras: 


Xshould notice here. We get fetft and mf, as tyro; 


ey 
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of the old time. We can clearly see in the history of the 
word fsffa, that on account of accent ow the last syllable, 
the unaecented first syllable dropped out, following the 
natural rule of phonetic decay. In our consideration of 
the form Sf, we first notice, that according to our previ- 
ously formulated rule (stated in illustrating the Dravidian 
influence), of the second syllable has been doubled, as letters 
of different 44 cannot form a compound ; the word is there- 
fore, more in a changed form than in a decayed state. As 
to the pronunciation of it, I refer te a line of a verse 
composed in 242i, as occurs in the Thera Gatha: 
—asifs| aaj aaefecsi facet (like the fire blazing in the 
midnight), ‘Che metre here is only seemingly faulty, 
as thy second syllable of fof is not long ; but if we 
accept the proposition, that the short syllable in question 
has a high accent on it, it will be admitted that the accent 
makes up for the shortness in question. 


We notice, both in the so-ealled Pal and the later 
Prakrta dialects, that their speakers changed the spelling 
of the words according to accent and pronunciation, but did 
not introduce like the Dravidians, such additional vowels 
as short 4 and short s. The fact however, that long and 
short vowels were articulated short or long, following the 
natural accent, can be easily determined by referring to the 
prose composition with which the Priakrta literature 
abounds. Professor Pischell has rightly asserted in his 
work on the Prakrta Grammar, that the Vedic accent or 
tone did not die out, but existed in the so-called Pah 
Prakrta. The learned scholar came to this conclusion, by 
looking deep into the causes, that led both to the phonetie 
decay and the accretion of new letters in the Pal words. 
Professor Jacobi, misled by the modern artificial method of 
reading Pali, has criticized this view, and has asserted, that 
the Vedie tone did not survive in.the Pali speech, but only 
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if was a sort of sfress, that was in use in the utterance of 
words. We must remember, that accent is a thing of hard 
srowth and cannot die out easily. By the introduetion 
of new racial elements, the old accent system of a speech 
may undergo some change, but the system itself is not 
wholly effaced. 

We have seen, that a very regular and thorough-going 
accent system prevailed in the Vedic speech; we have 
also seen from an example of a Vedie verse, that emotions 
were freely expressed in the Chandasa speech, and in 
consequence thereof, the vowels could not be kept 
rigidly fixed in their lone or short pronunciation. It is 
on the other hand perfectly clear, that the Vedic text 
for illustration (beginning with 37a sz, ete.) wl be a 
lifeless quantitative verse in Sanskrit, requiring artificial ¢ 
and meaningless raising and lowering of vowel sounds in 
the following form : 


—— 7 =e =e —- —,z te. 


We should not however overlook, that inspite of 
rigidity of rules, we have to put different stress upon ‘ 
different words occurring in a Sanskrit verse, when there 
is a feelingly recitation in contradistinction with what 
may be called metrical articulation. No doubt, we ean see, 
that this sort of putting emphasis upon phrases, is not 
due to the living character of the language, in which the 
poems are composed; there are many good Sanskrit 
verses, wherein we find, that their poets by virtue of their 
skill, have arranged the words of long vowels in such ae f 
a manner, that the feelingly expressions may be appro- 
priately brought out, by putting emphasis upon the long 


"s vowels only: The example of the verse in the afew, 
i beginning with frre tfe fain sia wae, is in point © _ 
This is rather infusing life in dead bones. | ie een 
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I have judged here the Sanskrit language, by taking 
the question of accent only into consideration; other 
facts, as are necessary to be discussed in determining the 
character of a language, will certainly be discussed 
relevantly in a subsequent lecture, but we should not 
forget, that aecent-is the life breath which vitalizes the 
words, and a speech without accent is a contradiction in 
terms. We have seen from the aecent point of view 
only, how unnaturally rigid the Sanskrit language is; we 
will see on references to other facts, that this artificial 
rigidity is due to the fact, that Sanskrit had to aeccommo- 
date itself within a frame-work of generalized rules, 
which some mighty grammarians constructed in their» 
zeal to perpetuate linguistic purity, when in consequence | 
of a natural change, the speech of the holy Vedas was. 
transformed into a new popular speech. 

I should mention in this connection, that some persons 
are very wrong in their opinion, that such a living speech 
as Oriya, is without an accent system. The misconception 
is due to the fact, that in Oriya, as in Sanskrit, all the 
letters are pronounced as distinct independent syllables. 
That inspite of it, the letters and words are accented by 
the Oriyas, without any reference to the long or short 
sound of a vowel, is instructive. I cannot deal with the 
Oriya accent system here; I adduce only one example 
to serve my purpose. 7 (gone) as an exclamation of 
surprise, will be articulated with accent on the first syllable, 
which is short, and the word will sound like 4-3-3] 
(Oh! it is gone), while the accent on the second syllable 
in similar feeling of surprise will bring in another sf 
as @6a or accumulated unaceented letters, like a tag to 
the word, and the sound will be like *1-Sfse1. L[ should 
inform you in this connection, that in Oriya the final 
syllable of a word is generally accented and this is why, 
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(a) the final simple consonants are not pronounced =, 
(4) asi has been reduced to FSi and the Apabhranéa 
form of @t:3 is #71, and (c) the half nasal is placed 
on the final letters of such words as @ffs, af, ete.; it is 
noticeable, that when the Bengalis write the Oriya words 
aife , afe , etc., they represent. them as #ife, af, ete. 

‘itn my general criticism relating to the question of 
accent, I have noticed many peculiarities of ours; I pro- 
ceed now to consider some other marked peculiarities, 
as should engage the attention of all scholars. /As a 
general rule, in our standard Bengali speech, the first 
syllables are accented, while curiously enough the last 
syllables are accented in Eastern Bengal. Mr. J. D. 
Anderson, late of the Bengal Civil Service, has written 
of late some very suggestive and learned notes in the 
J. KR. A. S. on the character of Bengali syllable and 
aceent. ‘To the students of philolowy these original notes 
are of very high value. Misled by the wrong idea 
or information, that the people of the districts of 
Mymensingh and Dacca, have the tendency to make 
the first syllable accented, Mr. Anderson has com- 
pared the Assamese mode of pronunciation with that of 
Eastern Bengal, and has subjected the Eastern Bengal 
accent system to Assamese influence. As the case is quite 
the contrary, we must look to some other influence for 
this phenomenon. Let me just give a few examples as 
to how the words are accented differently in Eastern 
Bengal and Central Bengal. In Central Bengal, afett 
having the accent on the first syllable, the unaeccented 
syllable is pronounced soft, and ¢ sounds like G; in East 
Bengal, however, ata, Fat, CHUA, ete., are the accented 


forms. With accent on the first syllable, the final 4 of 


caTtTa:sis wholly or partially dropped in Central Bengal, 
ile the accent on oe: last syllable in Eastern Bengal — 
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brings out ef and 4 distinctly. / As a result of accent 
being placed on the first syllables, the unaceented second 
syllables of many words, have undergone a natural phonetic 
decay, in the common speech of the people of Central 
Bengal, and thus the unaccented 2 sound in the second 
syllables of ¢f44, fami and @fqata have become extinct, 
and the forms #44, @cqa and #aetq have prevailed. ) As 
in Eastern Bengal the last syllables of Bf, BTeH, etc., 
are accented, and the first portions must be uttered to 
come to the last syllables, almost no change takes place 
in those words; but when the first portions are accented, 
the two vowels & and #, coalesce and long 4, which is 
the combination of &| and = takes the place of the first 
tivo letters; thus 4% and 4 take the place of Bt? and 
Sler. In Manbhum and in some parts of Bankura, which 
are contiguous to the lands of the Dravidians, the last 
syllables are mostly accented; in the sentence csfata capi 
4c ? (Is he your son? ) the last syllables of all the three 
words are accented. Because of change of accents, Capi 
is pronounced capi in Central Bengal. ¢¢, the old Prakrta 
or proto-Bengali form of c#fen still survives in Manbhum, 
partly because of the hilly accent, and partly because the 
accent is placed on the last syllable. It is notorious, that 
the last syllables of words are generally very much 
accented by the Dravidians. The final = of foreign nouns 
are for this reason made into &i, as for example 4yf*caeey 
becomes afaca2ates. This is why the vulgar people in the 
South, pronounce the English words ; government,’ ‘and,’ 
ete., as covernmen-ta, an-d, as, etc. (I have spoken before 
of the Dravidian element in Bengal ; it ts the excess of this 
element which I suppose to be the cause of Eastern Bengal 
peculiarity. In the Chittagong Division however, where 


the Mongolian influence is considerable, the first syllables 


are mostly accented vigorously, by almost duplicating 
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the accented syllables, and thus *{#, coats, ete., are 
reduced to #/, cajata, etc. ; but in other respects the wide- 
spread Dravidian influence of basie character, peeps through 
the thin Mongolian veil. 

I have spoken before of the general disinclination in 
Bengal, of not fully articulating 5, when it is not an initial 
letter, and that thus we have got such forms as wets, 
HSCS, 4250S, ete., for afSrs, nfSts, afers, ete. When the 
tendency to put the stress of accent upon the first syllable 
is coupled with this phenomenon, we see how S{s{4 and 
Sizes are reduced to Sfq and Sts. That in spite of the 
decay of %, the sound of the letter is partially retained in 
our tongue, can be detected in the mode of our pronunciation 
of those words, in contrast with the pronunciation of S{# 
meaning taste or wire and S{tS, a verb which signifies 

*“becomes hot.” Really speaking therefore, = is not dropped, 
but its sound fades into indistinetness, after the accented 
Sia; as such, it is improper and useless to leave out & in 
our spelling in these cases ; those who elect to pronounce 
Sia for Seta will do so in spite of the letter =, for accent 
on the first syllable will soften the sound of the letter &. 
The so-called reformers should see, that if = is re- 
tained, it will not be sounded much because of “the accent 
on the preceding syllable; again presence of = will main- 
tain the right pronunciation of the words concerned. /4 
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SOME FACTORS RELATING TO PHONOLOGY 
AND ACCENT 


LECTURE VIII 


SECTION 2 


Bengali Metrical System 


We should do well to proceed now to ascertain the 
character of the Bengali accent of olden days, by examining 
the metrical system, preserved in the poetical works of old 
Bengal. ( Adverting to the fact, that the early Vaisnava 
poets gf Bengal treated each and every letter as a syllable, 
and made the final consonantal sounds non-hasanta, by 
imitating the old fashionable poet Vidy&pati of Mithila, 
many people have formed two wrong notions; one is that 
Bengali was derived from Maithili, and the other is 
that our mode of pronunciation and of counting syllables, 
was of the type presented by those poets. Mithila became 
no doubt, at one time, a portion of old Gaud which extended 
to the foot of Nepal if not into Nepal itself, but the 
Maithili speech of the days of the Vaisnava poets, had 
nothing to do with our Bengali language. As to elements, 
common to Bengali and Maithili, we have to look to the 
older Magadhi speech of which, notice will be taken 
later on. From the earliest known time, our Bengali poets 
(excepting those who followed the Maithili fashion) have 
uniformly composed their poems, not by counting letters 


but by. counting syllables. (Looking to the fact, that the 


fourteen letters of the 79f4 verse for example, are the same 
as fourteen matras of fourteen syllables, the 4tq may be 


seemingly regarded as composed of fourteen letters ; 


but that it is a sy//aéde (which may consist of more than 
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one letter) and not a /effer which is the wnt in a 
Bengali word, should never be lost sight of . How is it 
that consistently with or rather in harmony with the 
phenomenon, that our metrical system is grounded on a 
syllabic and accentual basis, a fixed number of letters come 
in a chanda, will be explained presently, after considering 
some facts leading to the point. 

To explain the character of Bengali syllables, let 
me set forth some words with their syllable divisions by 
marking the syllables off, by the sign hyphen : 41-44, SI-41- 
Cam, 44-4 (45), B-Es-F1a, ete., will show that there may be 
less number of syllables than the number of letters in a 
word. Mr. J. D. Anderson has rightly remarked with 
reference to our phrase accents as well as in respect to the 
bles in a word, that this special aspect of phrase accent 
in a word, “is sufficiently dominant to be the basis of 
accentual verse in Bengali.’”” Mr. Andersou has very 
successfully demonstrated what I once feebly pointed out 
ina Bengali essay, that the assertion of our Pandits, that 
the a4 metre is not composed of syllables but of fourteen 
letters, is wrong. The two lines quoted by Mr. Anderson 
from Krttivasa in J. R. A. S., 1914, 861, may be cited to 
show, that the lines of fourteen letters consist of twelve 
and thirteen syllables respectively, and that the verse moves 
on with syllables and not with letters. The lines, as 
accented by Mr. Anderson stand as: 


a’ a -faa ee’ - C5-2) S-9)'-9) -fa-cS 
CRA l-ca’ 44-6 4)- csi-ceiet Y-f5-cw | 
It will be noticed that it is the aecent on @TmM of cite 
in the second line. which has given the easy motion required 
by the rhythm, and by virtue of accents, lines of seemingly 
unequal syllables have agreed in the metre. I adduce 
_nowanother example, to illustrate our metrical system, 


y 
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Take first a line of verse which accommodates fifteen letters 
which coincide with fifteen syllables : 


Za Ais fre cara cere a4 aeTsT? 

Let us then notice, that maintaining this very metre, 
lines of fifteen syllables may be introduced in a _ verse, 
though counting by letters, the lines may contain twenty 
or twenty-two letters: 


ai-fya ai-cia cel-cta4 c4-a14 
4-Ta S-a S4-%-a1 
4-CSS W-A S-FF S-AF 
sta fe- ga-S-a) | 
To indicate cxwsura, I have divided the lines above keep- 
ing eight syllables in the first foot. The first line of the 
verse contains twenty-two and the second twenty letters. 
Refer to whichever poet of the past time you please, ex 


ing the Vaignava poets, who imitated non-Bengali forms, 
you will find that our verses are all based on aecentual 
basis. I quote here only some lines from Dasarathi Ray 
and Isvar Gupta, who preceded our immortal poet 
Madhusudan. 
cata feral catota ata | atte cae Atacase ite 
7 ainata sta ain fa ogi fe) 
If read according to the natural accents of the words, 
it will be seen that, the syllables being taken as units, there 
are eight distinct sounds of eight letters in each of the first 
two. feet, and sounds of ten letters occur in the third, 
fulfilling the requirements of number of letters for such a 
farm"l metre. Next after this verse of Dasarathi, a verse 
of Isvar Gupta in our indigenous C7S@{e* may be noticed. 
“ apalate areal c#cri 
atate ata cece, | ATES CHIC 
Sicse oS Sifa 1” 
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Before proceeding to show, how from our indigenous songs 
which unmistakably disclose our accent system of old 
times, not only the literary Bengali verses but the Sanskrit 
verses as well originated, let me notice here the wrong 
opinions of some eminent Bengali writers, regarding the 
eharacter of our versification. It has been wrongly held 
by some, that in the old poetry of Bengal, S48 words 
practically do notexist. It has been wrongly asserted, that 
in our old poetry, natural accent was not cared for and the 
“ unnaturalness of recitation was made up for by chanting 
the verses to a tune.”’ This is only true of those writers, 
who imitate the old Vaisnava poets in the matter of their 
versification and diction, that an adventitious artificial 
jingle has been introduced, : 

In addition to what I have quoted from the old poets, 
Inte below another verse from Krttivasa to substantiate 
my statement and to show the incorrectness of the opinion 


just referred to. 


afseta acs ara alas foie 

CYS-BIeS Aiea Sica sre Safa | 
The word f6f#S rhyming with Z#fSe leaves no room for 
even a careless reciter to articulate its final S with a vowel 
sound ; that @yS and 4{t%4 carry normal pronunciation, 
is absolutely clear. The supporters of the contrary opinion 
are found even to name Bawiaews of Bharatchandra in the 
list of the delinquents, without noticing that if we leave a 
few artificial Sanskritic verses out of consideration, Bharat- 
ebandra must be given the credit of having composed 
verses with words of common use with their natural accent. 
wsawineza| as well as his other works, abounds with verses 
. like : 
dis? “aire atey pa, atfe atte arte, 

| - Sys. farce qe ees cam coral-Sy fer 1” 
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When, more than fifty years ago, we read Madan- 
mohan’s poem *{4 #4, ete., we were not asked by our 
village teachers to deviate from the usual pronunciation, 
and did neyer read 44, 74, PIA, TATA, THA ATA, farepsic] CHF 
Wa, etc., with final @ sound. 

Despite the fact that Madhusudan has drawn largely 
upon the Sanskrit vocabulary for some effect in the 
blank verse, his verses have to be read by putting proper 
accents upon the words. Is it not true, that far from 
imposing an adventitious artificial jingle upon our verse, 
and far from throttling our natural accented words to 
death, Hemchandra has made the Bengali verse to move 

ith natural accent, with uncommon vigour and rapidity ? 

I think I have made it clear, that Bengali words with 
their a@cent have always been used in our Bengali verse, 
and the exception to the rule has only been oceasional, 
where there has been an imitation of the forms of some 
Vaisnava poets. The imported metrical system of some 
Vaisnava poets could never take root in Bengal. 

I proceed now to show from the history of evolution 
of our metrical system,'that the accent system which 
now prevails, has been the accent system of the Bengali- 
speaking people, from the time about which faint sug- 
gestions can only be made, by taking a stand at the 
shadowy threshold of dim past. The history of the evo- 
lution of human institutions has made us familiar with 
this phenomenon, that our verse with our metrical system 

owes its origin to tribal festive songs, which in their turn 
= / originated from primitive expressions of emotions. In 
its normal condition, therefore, no metrical system of any 
race, ean have any other basis than an accentual one. 

To ensure convenience, I refer first of all to such 
Sanskrit metres as are of undoubted late origin. FATs{-SsrTs 
is a &*¥ of late origin and its origin in Magadha-Gauda 
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eannot be seriously doubted. The hemistiches of 
one line of this verse are divided below by partition 
lines : 
TS | SI 7St | Me We | SBT Sey 

Each hemistich is really a complete foot, and the 
characteristics of it are repeated in subsequent hemistiches. 
A portion of our nursery rhyme will be seen to be exactly 
in accord with it. It is as follows: 


tS yee | ATE cral Cae AIS cae ATA 


The apparent inaccuracy in the second hemistich of 
the first foot disappears if the WH or tune underlying the 
Sansknt as well as the Bengali verse is rightly caught. 
Uniformity in Sanskrit metre is maintained by the fixity 
of long and short sounds, while without following the 
Sanskrit rule, mere tune may maintain the purity of the 
metre with natural accent in the Bengali verse. Compare 
the same Sf in another nursery rhyme : 

wifes sive, fray are; sis featfen atfe atce | 
It will be seen that how the four aksaras required in each 
hemistich in Sanskrit, correspond exactly to the four 
syllable-unit of Bengali. No one will venture to say, that 
our village girls or matrons imitated the afaqetaere; that 
the PanJits utilised the indigenous chhanda for a Sanskrit 
metre verging upon aTSTaS, cannot be doubted. When 
songs were composed with méa&tras, numerous chhandas 
cropped up in Sanskrit, and the verses were set in indi- 
genous tunes. ‘To illustrate this properly, I take a verse 
of a very familiar song from the Srscertfaw. I divide 
the lines for the purpose of my analysis, and put the tag 
portions in brackets. 


anf afw i fefewfs | wares | (cola) 
eats wa fetraafs) (cetas) | 
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 ameq ATCA | SF awa | (Bara) | 
CaATBaTS 1 Coles | (BCS TAE) | 
_ ferca BYF*ITA ete., as qa] or refrain. 

It is first to be noticed, that each portion divided by 
partition lines consists of either five letters or five m&tras. 
The beginnixg of the refrain portion if divided similarly, 
a great artificiality will be noticed, since the first division 
will take in only the first three letters fetcasi ; but if sung 
according to the tune, this unnaturalness will disappear, 
and the whole refrain will be found to be set in musie 
with all recularities. Compare with it the line composed 
in Bengali ca@(e7, already quoted above, and is quoted 
again, for facility of reference : 

aratate ataicece— 

AAAS AATCC | ATS CCA I 
Bicse QS) Sta | 

If we exelude the introductory atatafe afatcec! which is 
pronounced as SyATS, and if we set apart the word &tf# as 
a tay, the essential agreement between the Bengali metre 
and the Sanskrit metre, will be obvious ; the word off if 
pronounced with lengthening sound as is done in reeiting 
a verse of the ca@te*, its agreement with cayat, will also 
become clear. In ca@te* there is an introductory portion 
whieh is of peculiar nature; the first portion of the 
first line becomes the independent introductory portion of the 
verse. The introductory line Gc co af “cy, must first 
be articulated as Bg"tS, and then it is to be repeated as 
Sytze with the other portions of the verse. The verse then 
will stand thus— 

aa ci af «co— 

cA acon af ace HTD cece 
afe wa Site | 
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That the refrain portion, therefore of the Sanskrit song, 
originates from the introductory tag, becomes rather clear. 
No doubt there has been some lengthening of the tune in 
Sanskrit in the refrain portion, but this is because a 
uniformity of the metre has been maintained. To explain 
the matter more clearly, let me notice here a verse which 
has been composed by exactly adopting the metre of Jaya- 
deva’s song a¥fs aff, etc. ; it will be observed in this verse 
that the essential character of the chhanda has not been 
affected, even though there has been either a little length- 
ening or a little shortening of some matras, in conformity 
with the genius of the Bengali metre. ‘The Bengalicised 
Sanskrit verse runs as :-— 


Coaa-2TF Sica Sal cH caisiifs wana, © 
ATSICH BA CHE ACSA 7 
efa aca *iatcwa Slacws Carats 

CSCe WH AAAS) SrcwaA ? 
If the portions fafS, ete., and cafeafS, ete., of Jayadeva’s 
song, and the corresponding lines of the Bengali verse be 
put aside, the following Bengali verse composed after an 
indigenous Bengali metre, will be found to be in perfect 
agreement with the chhanda in question ; 


Steaal, TS Care ca, FA AStata Fics, 
OF Aah Fas MHA S S caTyl Afars 
aufa =’ca com feosa fautacaa arafa, 
cafes TS CS B'SE FCA, ATSTATT Wi ACHE 

For an example of a Sanskrit metre, corresponding 
to or agreeing with the Bengali qfmM, which may 
easily be conceived to have evolved the longer or Wrafa>rt, 
I lay again the poet Jayadeva under contribution. In his 
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if facetet be separated from the third foot, the three feet 
will be found to be of equal length in quantity. We can 
therefore see, that the final facet: comes in as a tag to 
break the monotony. Consquently, to trace the origin of 
the chhanda, we may safely take into consideration, the three 
feet of the verse leaving the tag portion out. Corresponding 
exactly to these three feet in form and tune, we get the 
lines of a country song, which is sung in a game, that may 
be fitly described as choral dance. In this game a boy 
usually stands in the centre of a ring, formed by a num- 
ber of little boys and girls standing hand in hand: the 
boy in the centre, seeking slyly the opportunity to 
break through the circle to run away, goes on singing 
an achion song—q3S by *tfa, and the boys and girls 
who encircle him, sing half daneing the chorus— ce ca 
atfi, cal cal atfa. It is significant to note, that this 
very game of Bengal, prevails in the far off Sambalpur 
tract, and it is this very ca| cai atf4, conveying no meaning 
to us, is sung as chorus in the country places of that tract ; 
that the game and the sone originated in remote past, is 
forcibly indicated by this very cireumstance. Again, when 
cal cal aif" is sung twice as chorus, the whole portion 
becomes a “9fae#l minus the tag, which may be an 
improvement upon the song, in the line set forth above. 
The Pandits who look for our *faf#, a respectable 
origin, make the Sanskrit wae S, the forbear of our 
humble *af4, though the tune and the form of the one 
do not agree with those of the other. That our nursery 
rhyme fae *tcy bia bea, ete., is wholly in aceord with 
our 4a{4, cannot even for a moment be doubted. Though 
the lines move on keeping time with the note of a tune 
imbedded in syllabic accent, they contain fourteen letters, 


‘and. at the end of the first foot of a line consisting of 
eight letters, we get the requisite cwsura. It will be 
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noticed in the last line of the verse quoted below, that 
41 of a1 being lengthened by the stress of an accent, the 
loss of one letter has been made up for. The verse is: 

fae acy Gira HAA AMT FI ATA, 

or +51 FItHA ACSA, os Fal 2a, 

Stra oe aie era atcera atfe ata | 

The purpose I have in view, does not allow me 
to write elaborately on the genesis of our metrical system ; 
a separate treatise should be devoted to the execution of 
the work. The nature of our accent, the accentual basis 
of our metrical system, and the fact that our accent has 
been retaining its peculiar character since long, are factors 
which should principally engage our attention. That 
in respect of our accent, a long continuous current may 
be observed to have flown through ages, will be clearer 
when we consider other facts, and the readers will have to 
form their opinion, by considering the effects of what may 
be called cumulative evidence. 

As to the origin of many Sanskrit metres from popular 
rhymes, such non-Sanskritie names as CS{b% ( indicating 
special emphasis on the third letter—feab+7 ), crtae 
(of equal length with cetée, leaving out the initial and 
the final accented syllables ; the accent falls regularly after 
two intermediate unaccented syllables—7. ¢., 4 or 4fal or 


‘push’ comes after ‘ cH” or two) lat ca (the word cam 


indicates the oriyin), ete., may be referred to. 

I cannot certainly deal with our metrical system at 
a greater length here, but I cannot at the same time con- 
clude this section of my lecture without referring you to 
the Hindi and the Oriya modes of reciting poetry, in 
contrast with our mode. I speak of the mode of recita- 
tion only, as it is not possible to analyse here the metrical 
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system of Onyaand Hindi. I doubt not, that you have 
heard im this city the Oriyas and the up-country men to 
read aloud their verses. It must be a familiar experience, 
that from the sound alone from a good distance, a Bengali 
ean know whether an Oriya poem or some Hindi c¥f#’s 
are being recited. Even where there is no musical chant- 
ing, the character of the metres will indicate the charaec- 
teristi® difference. All this is due wholly to different 
accent systems. As the style of a language is the ex- 
pression of the thought of the speakers, so is the metrical 
system in a language, due to the special accent system 
of the people. The Oriya verse of lines of 9 aksaras, if 
read in Bengali fashion, the composition will sound like a 
disjointed prose piece ; soalso it will be with such fama 
lines of Upendra Bhanja, as : 
aie 4aa alles Gta 


tam fafeata fara 


Similarly if the lines of a Hindi c#fz{ be not read in 
the Hindi fashion, the music of the lines will fade away. 
Without pronouncing any definite opinion as to whether 
the lines quoted below, were composed in old Bengali or 
Hindi, I may bring to your notice, the basie Hindi charac- 
ter of the metre of the lines; the non-hasanta sound of the 
final syllable and the long sound of the penultimate, as 
have to be maintained in rightly reciting the lines, are 
to be duly noted. The lines are : 


ata Sara setae 
Beet BT HSC water | 


I do not mean to be exhaustive here ; I want however to 
impress upon you, that we car solve many linguistic pro- 
blems at least, partly, if we take the factor of accent, deep- 
ly into our consideration, 


SOME FACTORS RELATING TO PHONOLOGY 
AND ACCENT 


LECTURE IX i“ 
SECTION 3 
Accent traced in Sandhi and Compound Formations 


Sandfi.—The phenomenon of euphonic combination or 
Sandhi should engage our attention next, as by a study 
of it we can partly ascertain many phonetic and accentual 
peculiarities. How some stiff Sanskrit rules of Sandhi 
ean be simplitied on reference to the original Vedic sound- 
value of some letters, has been discussed separately, and 
this discussion has been relegated to an appendix to this 
lecture. It is true, that unlike what is noticeable in Greek, 
Chindasa does not allow any hiatus to exist in a word, 
but the rigid Sanskrit Sandhi-rules by virtue of which 
two or more independent words are linked together in 
an agglutinated unit, do not appear to have obtained 
in Chandasa. I need hardly assert, that in a living speech, 
in which ease and fluency in the matter of articulation of 
sentences can never be disregarded, and in whieh words 
must be uttered in an intelligible manner, Sanskrit rules 
of Sandhi cannot be strictly enforeed. The component 
parts of Purohita for example, may not be allowed to stand 
separate, since the newly-formed word, has a distinet 
signification of its own, but the foree of the word Adya, 
(33) for example, disappears, if Adyendrasya Brae be 
substituted for 33 249. We get such a line as qq By 
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SHaa Gt FB in the Vedic Padapatha, while the Sanskritic 
form of the text gives us qaatgars ceei, which involves 
the loss of three syllables required by the metre. I cannot 
speak here anything regarding what is called qasf@ as 
noticed in the Vedic pronunciation of @#aq for @a, but 
the example will fully show, how the rigid Sandhi rules 
of Sanskrit Grammar make a simple speech, unintelligible. 
We find in the Vedic verses, as is natural in a living 
speech, that each foot, nay each hemistich, stands apart, 
without being united in Sandhi with a succeeding foot 
or hemistich. We observe only in some rare cases in 
Sanskrit, that one hemistich is not united with another 
in @ verse, where Sandhi combination is possible; the 
following is a couplet which illustrates this sort of 
deviatiofi from the usual rule : 


at #2atfa afasrar seatia faeracs 
saa So asfs away aera | 


It becomes perfectly clear, that once when the Vedic 
language became obsolete, various cases of euphonic combi- 
nation occurring in that language were studied very care- 
fully, and a good number of generalized artificial APR 
(Sandhi) rules were framed for their rigid application in 
what is called the Sanskrit language. This is why the 
processes noticeable in Chandasa in such euphonie combi- 
nations, as are due to the influence of accent (which is a 
living factor in a living speech), are not at work in 
Sanskrit; instances of lengthening the accented vowel, 
as in faatfaa (fea + fas) or SAT ( Be + SBlA) or of 
dropping the unaccented vowel as in 5f¢T* ( ot¥ + ats), 
are not obtainable in Sanskrit. 

It is a fact that the rules of Sandhi, as are noticeable 
in Pali, are not wholly in agreement with the Vedic rules; 
that this very deviation shows the living character of 
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that earliest-known Magadhi Prakrta, is what we should 
duly appreciate. How because of the natural accent of 
the speakers, and owing to the changed value of the sound 
of some letters, such euphonic combinations occurred in 
Pali, as cratfs (caa + 2f8), aacnfaa ( aHacTH + Ba), 
“Hats (tH: + EFS), etc., should be a subject of special 
study. That the Sanskrit Sandhi-system does not support 
this claim of Sanskrit, that itt was naturally evolved 
out of Chandasa should be duly noted ; we can very clearly 
see, that the natural Vedie rules of euphoniec combination 
have only been artificially extended in Sanskrit, to cases 
where combination brings about stiffening of the speech 
and unintelligibility of meaning. 

It is certainly very true, that our Bengali, Sandhi 
system is not worked by the rules of the old time speeches, 
but we proceed to show that the very principle which 
governed the phenomenon of euphonie combination, in the 

"speeches of ancient times, governs to-day the Sandhi 
system of ours. Before I cite examples to substantiate 
my proposition, | should notice an objection which ig 
raised by some in this direction. On the basis of a 
superficial and unscientific observation of the fact, that 
the rules which govern the formation of such combinations 
as Sorte, awcated, etc., do not prevail in Bengali, some 
scholars have gone the length of asserting that the 
natural phenomenon of euphonic combination does not at 
all exist in Bengali. We have certainly borrowed the words 
Sony and acatea in their entirety, and cannot disjoin 
them in our language; no doubt our $f means finish, =@tfF 
means original, and Ssrtf¥ means etcetera ; again there is 
no such word as Fy in Bengali, nor the word #4, if not 
a name of a man, can have any meaning independently. 
It is also true that # and @{ do not combine according to 

Sanskrit rule to form #, but we have noticed previously, 
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g that they coalesce in Bengali quite m amother fashion. 
Non-observance of Sanskrit rules does not however justify 
us to formulate, that euphonic combination is unknown 
in Bengali. 

F ‘In Bengali, we do not and cannot combine different 
Bs into one agglutinated whole, for we utter our 
words one after the other, to con?ey distinct meaning 
of them to other ears; but different vowel sounds and 
allied consonants do combine to form one word. With 

. the Bs word ati, the Sanskrit word fF (enemy) 
being joined in sandhi, we have got one word to mean 
the distinet article @aifa (mosquito curtain) ; to signify 

a special sort of @t™ (bulb) the adjective caf" and BpzZ 

have been joined to form the word cif Sf4; the 

word @#{51 as an adjective of @2j does not and cannot 
change its form, but when the words are combined to- 
gether to signify the sort of #™j which is used as vege- 
table, the final @ of the adjective being dropped, the 
word #terei has been formed; we may also get the 
examples caysi + atfS = caresses, carmel + tal = areata, 
catel + bar = catepa (fool), ete. In such examples as 
ats wai, argaisi, ete., we notice the loss of unaecented 
ej finals of the first component parts of the words ; simi- 
larly we find the loss of = of 283i in the phrase aioe Ste, 
> where the accented a{2] in the form of @ oceurs as the 

z first component. We have seen that in the Vedie lan- 

guage, there were elision of the final vowel sounds of 

the unaccented syllables in their euphonic combination 

_~) with unaecented syllables, and that is why the final S 
of 6t# dropped in euphonic combination with accented 
at¢, to form the word Biate to signify a man of per- 


suasive speech. 
<T That the lengthening of vowel sound as noticeable in 


the Vedie words faufaa, qAi-#fA, ete., is also noticeable 
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in the old Pra&krtas as well as in modern Vernaculars, 
requires to be pointed out. We may notice, for example, 
the P&li idiomatic expression #&{7e (various sorts of 
fruits) in such a sentence as few ARH Bosl a Bel, to see 
unmistakeably that the word has not been formed by the 
combination of #4 + oq. This sort of duplication to 
indicate either variety or etcetera is very much eurrent 
in Bengali; it is also the rule in Bengali, that in the process 
of duplication, an Sl comes in as a joining link. We 
must clearly see, that the Bengali words eatea, festfes, 
WSlqs, SAS", etc., do not combine good and bad ideas 
together ; Bafbt1a 4Tsl does not signify the path for going 
and not going. The ‘@j' that comes in here as a join- 
ing link, indicates emphasis only, when oceure in the 
formation of compound words; compare the emphasized 
forms S#{F%, SBIND, BGA. ete., with the ordinary forms 
FAS, 57D, BIB, etc. / By feel tempted to notice, that in 
common parlance it is dificult to many of us to keep the 
purity of the Sanskrit word 9a4%{; because of accent on 
=qzi the word is pronounced usually as Bata.) 

The natural rule by which one consonant is changed 
into another, because of the genetic affinity between the 
consonants, is also at work in Bengali ;«qe+ 9] = ed kod 
A +a = ASH, cath (cals = younger) + Atm = caren, 
7S + fra = “fh are examples. The Sandhi rules of 
Prakrita Grammar as are still at work, should be carefully 
studied by the students in this connection; I point out 
here a few cases only, where Bengali is in agreement with 
the old Pra&krtas, in the matter of euphonic combination. 
From 69, + 69, we get 569 and from < + qq we get 
S74; final < is very often dropped in P&li even though 
there is no euphonie combination with the initial letter of 
a succeeding word, for example, fef# is the form for 

fefee, and SP is the representative of the fuller form 
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ais. To may remark in conclusion, that the Dravidian 
method of Sandhi combination, is noticeable in some rare 
cases only; in Tamil ‘q@ + @{’ and ‘ce + ste’ for 
example, will be af#{ (mango) and css{% (cocoanut) 
respectively; this growth of nasal sound in Sandhi has 
only been noticed by me in cate + fs = cata =fs. 
Samasa—ya{y.—I1 have spoken above, that change of 
vowel as well as of consonant takes place in the formation 
of compounds called samasa (7aT*#); but as many noted 
scholars are of opinion, that barring a few stray examples, 
we cannot get sama@sa compounds of genuine Bengali 
words, I must show that compounds or samasa of all sorts 
exist in Bengali. I consider this question to be important, 
for itis to be seen, whether the old mode of thinking which 
brought about samasas in particular forms, is still our 
inheritance or not; if must be borne in mind, that the 
racial peculiarity in the matter of thinking, governs the 
style and structure of a language. I eite below the Bengali 
samasa forms exactly in that classified order which 1s 
maintained in authoritative Sanskrit Grammars. 
sqyasta—Adverbial Compounds.—l. In the following 
examples, @4yq words do not occur as in Sanskrit, but the 
eompound forms indicate the sense of the waarrsta 
AatA—(a) indicating 4-Ai—ef sifa, athe ahs, ateta area, 
cate cate, etc. ; (4) wa—vrara, frigi tg, etc. ; (c) Safsera— 
atetats, as ifs, ai *tfa, ete. The following examples may 
be contrasted which are xzof compound forms, viz.— CHATS 
CHATS (quickly), 5%{CS bacS (by excessive walking), sttgio 
SOS ALS (in the course of growth) @fera ca, 7 
ASTS NSCSG (just on falling) ¢feca faa, etc. ; in these 
oueee; infinitives being doubled, the sense of repetition 
has been expressed, but the words do not form Samasa 
compounds. (¢) The following examples indicating “the 
whole of ” are closer in relation with @apitsfa forms than 
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with others : a3 2 a3, atetace Asta, Wace eH, ete. (¢) 
Where to indicate 7 (up to) ‘1’ oeeurs in Sanskrit, as 
in BSl*d, BY, ete., only the doubling of the word takes 
place in Bengali ; e.g., ‘sta siti’ thea, ‘ etata etata’ Sal, 
ete., oF CATA cate, Sara, Sof #41 may be compared 
with these forms, as indicating the sense of sraraTsta | 
sxir4—Determinative—2.—If the examples grouped 
: under the following sub-heading (1) be regarded as I 
suggest, as of St%7#8 class (being Determinative, or rather 
Dependent) wherein the nominative case predominates, we 
may hold that we have S<{#q with vengeance in Bengali. 
I may then classify the S<4{#4 forms as ©4| e4fa, Fa aata 
and so forth, looking to the sense which the forms convey. 
(1) The Seq of nominative prominence, ore *S 
a4 Sy#4 :—For this entirely new class of Bengali 
compounds, my examples are,—wHisat, atersi, ete. We 
have to note that such Sanskrit forms as ?safeet, qzIz5, 
etc., are construed as SSTal Seva ; the form Stati may 
be construed as @a4ateta Ss.7ea, but felts cannot be 
so construed ; we have also to notice that the forms of my 
example cannot be classed under 4¢atf, for, in aeatf forms 
a person’ or thing must be indicated irrespective of the 
meaning of the component parts. This is why I have 
suggested this new nomenclature for a class of compound 
words. Mine is a suggestion merely, and not an authorita- 
tive statement. Compare all the compound forms oceurring 
in the sentence @fafa afa-cacs coa-gfS alata ae aavt 
TSH-AGTA ANTG-cOM NS-Ie1 SCAA ACA HI-AT ; the 
Ist is qeatfe. the 2nd is Sc7e7q of 4th class, the 3rd is a 


| S74, the 4th is Psa Seywy, the 5th is 9a} Saywa; and 
fs so now the character of #1*{-7f{411 may be appreciated. 
io (2) Paietaty] Seywq (object-indicating) :-—areq carat 


(as a tiger), a4 Safa, 294 4a (as a #4 or machine), 24 7St 
(as in 04 1H) frat), ete., are examples. 
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(5) F44-214t4 or agency-indicating :—=ts-tel, etrs- 
Cla, “F-%9-g (YU (signifying G4 or less by one) ; at times 
‘@” is added to the final letter of the first part of the com- 
pound as STAeate-5iol (Aite-n-stbi is another form), 
CACY Sa] (also cHq-S4j), etc. In ates coral, the final letter 
does not take an ‘q’ , 

(4) Purpose-indicating or Saas aise -—CS4-4fS (cloth 
worn for besmearing the person with oil), %{-sTai (for *H, z.¢., 
trousers), Fal-*1a) (wailing befitting the occasion of death 
in the family), 44%-a}$} (house intended for dwelling), ete. 

(5) BWa-aiee, to signify ‘away from ’:—*{4-5TsI 
(straying away from the flock or herd), 7 -stvi (different 
from what is usual), 44-"=Afa cet (a run-away boy), 
“TETS-4l ( METS cecs ) FA, ete. 

(G6) Relation-indicating or ARH Abe :-—Hy Sq (the 
word S49 does not affect the character of the compound in 
Bengali), faca-atSl, ATA-etala, AA-CAStTa, ete. 

(7) Locative or @fat ¢{% 415% :—*sS-A1e1 (ripened on 
the tree), carsi-Sai cate (7.¢., calteta—full up in the boat), 
qq cra, ete. 

#fetqy—Deseriptive—3.—(1) Stecetdi, stacetsi (an 
inauspicious owl); (2) {61 “*Tf#1 (ripe and unripe), 
Siai aa ; (3) faet_-eta (black /ite faf or black tooth powder, 
here the final = of faf has been dropped), cecaqfe, #t5- 
catel (looking /i4#e glass), Oe - 4 (a lentil, /7#e gold in 
colour), ete. 

fas—Numeral compounds—+.—*5-1f§ (as a cloth), 
cs-stf, 3-fars (lit. having two sides), a cbiTe (asa 
judgment, disclosing partiality). 

qeaife—Possessive compounds—5.—aj-aai, Sifeqrei 
(long-faced), TS! caste, ae ea (one who does nothing), 
ete. 

qy—Copulative—6.—ayaza-19, CAy-Fie, BWliaA-Hstn, 
Sla-47, Gfan-fax, ete. 
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Duplicated Words.—The words which are duplicated on an 
accoant of emphasis, to indicate repetition, or to express », 
the idea of excessiveness, should be noticed and classified. 
here, to distinguish them from the Samasa compounds. 
I need hardly remind you that aecording to the 4 
rule and by the rule of the $#q7,@(sya, words are duplicated 
in Sanskrit to indicate repetition or excess. I refer you 
to the whole section of the Siddhanta Kaumudi entitled 
Dvirukta Prakaranam which begins with the rule #3, 
wherein reduplication of various sorts has been illustrated. 

lL. (a) The adverbs cateiafe (quite direct), spree 
(close by the side) , ataraite (right through the middle), 
ete, (indicating ‘ cary much’), and S{ofatib, gotsiv, Bratt fa ~ 
etc., (indicating ‘repetition ’), may be classed under one | 
head. Such adverbs as caToryie from ca{b (total ; taking the “ 
whole roughly into consideration) and caftepafsS from cstel 
(beginning from the very beginning) come also under 
this head, as the idea involved in the words is that Gib or 
CITSi is taken repeatedly or much into consideration. The 
vowel changes in this class of duplication must be noted. 

(6) sisietit, atarifa, Sabi, erstetfs, etc., fall also 
under this head as a sub-class, as a slightly-differing sense 
of reciprocity in fight is indicated by them. yeyqfe (¢efe-a 
tete), colt cbtfa (each seeing the other), cetatcerf ae 
act of embracing), etc., are also of this class. 

2. Though the idea “ very much”’ is in the following 
words, they differ from the first class in meaning as well 
as in form; the words are duplieated without undergoing 
any change. Thinkingtoo much of, or having anxious 
solicitude for, or making too much of, will be found to 
be the idea involved in atfS affS, wt ww, and eferstsy 
f #fetsl, in the following sentences,—ataja aavl atts ais 
2 afacsre, ci vial win efan afan, gf ase fret 
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3. When duplication takes place to indieate ‘almost 
hke,’ or ‘similar to,’ no change of vowel takes place. 
The forms #17 #7, Sa SH, Shel Shei, atze ATT, ete., 
are examples. 

4. In the class of duplication noticed below, there is 
this special peculiarity, that in the process of duplication, 
the original word without being repeated, is conjoined to a 
synonym of it. Agglutination of two seemingly different 
words, should not mislead us to econsiderthe word asa 
Samisa compound. The adverbs @¢a4C", csrafecs, 


‘CRUASTS, ACSA, CATUTICS, etc., are fitting examples. The 


noun forms 44a{f, caleaa, catacata, Aenypg, WTSH, ete., 
are also similarly duplicated. Some duplicated words of this 
class, may elude detection of their character, as in either 
the first or the last augmented portion, some obsolete or 
unfamiliar words appear. IL give a few examples. In 
the word aici*tic#t, the first portion is the Vedie word 
witti, which has the same meaning as *{ of Bengali; 
the adverb 6c14v4] and the noun form cecatez| may also 
be considered, the word {#1 is a Dravidian word for 
child, and the word 47 meant walking in old Bengah, 
and in that sense the word is still in use in Oria; in 
the word x4 we caAcS, the last portion c7tS or {Sl comes 
very likely from Hindi *Tai (c/. “Tel cafe fae, no trace 
is obtained); the word *ifs in wife af sf calre, 
seems to be also of the same origin. Let me adduce a 
few examples to show, that a word of foreign orgin or 
of classieal origin, though really a synonym of a word, 
is sed either as an adjective or an adverb to its synonym, 
because the real import of the foreign or classical word 
is lost sight of, or is imperfectly understood ; the word 
sq is a corruption or Bs" of Pali fifa (Sanskrit oft) ; 
this @aae% form is found retained in the phrase %f4t4 
sted. The word or stem #4 is of Kolarian origin, and 
15 
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it signifies walking ; it is this #4 which we meet with in 
our 24a sfaai csiti. These words shonld not be 
confused with the words of onomatopoetie origin. In 
siifa-coiteita, the second Persian word is a synonym of the 
first. I have heard school—boys saying Safest 24 clear 
sfaela SCHCS ; as a translation of police investigation we 
at times meet with Sylfatea Beqata in our Bengali 
newspapers. Whatever that may be, let me adda few 
more examples as may fall under this class. They are: 
qceateca, cofaca friben, cuce cece, CUS ACS, AA SHRM, aa 
a141S, Cito acG, fers fers, cecr pra, BIb asta, ete. 

5. Almost connected with the fourth class is the 
class I now describe. To give special emphasis to an 
idea, two words are so joined together, as the secowd por- 
tions may indicate the consequence or completion of the 
action, indieated by the first portions of the compounds. 

A few examples are: Shei atest, tap TID, CHcr catfeca, , 2 
ACA CATH, SC ACS, COTA CHGTS, CHCA BTA, YCH ACS, CATE 4cH, 

CATH SCH, CH BA (ALA to see), CALA CHUB, CATH CATS, 

ace fecu. 

6. Such duplications as afta att, etic atc should 
perhaps be classed separately, as they indicate—any how 
saving or protecting af (honour) and #ffq (life). 

7. Its diffieult to say whether the second portions 
of the following compounds are meaningless additions, or - 
that they once had some significance, and as such should be 
xrouped under the fifth class. The words are -—~fScy ayfuca, 

Sty cscs, SITS cosas. If the last named example is the 
representative of the @{#s idiom qTS+l-fo44, COINS may . 
be easily explained. 

8. To indicate etcetera or ‘the like,’ the words are 
generally duplicated with the loss of the initial letters and 
by the substitution of 6 for the initial letters, FIs . bts, 
BIS BS, ate Bre are very familiar examples, When ~ 
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disgust is sought to be expressed, the initial letter of the 
dupheated portion is usually changed into ®, as—q {a4 
FISH SIS Fal Sc A, ASA STS BTS afew wa, We Fite 
ata fe? ete. It isto be noticed, that in some cases, 
duplication is made not with the 6 initial but with some 
other letters. B5Y*4 4{e4, aaa caTAa, aq AeG, etc. 
are examples; it is rather difficult to enunciate any 
veneral rule for these irregular forms. It may be, that 
in the cases of these exceptions, the augmented portions 
are but representatives of some obsolete words, and if 
so, must be grouped under class four. As in ei Bibl the 
augmented portion is «a contracted form of bai, so there 
may be many augmented forms, the meaning of which 
may be traced. 

9. Such onomatopoetic words as Fb, WE, “1D, WE_ are 
generally duplheated in their use. It is worth noting 
here, that ‘many words simulate onomatopoetie origin, 
though they are really but @7Se" forms ; 4444 is from 44% 
(white) or from cafai (washed clean), fae(face is from fat 
(black tooth powder), ¥b7t is from Sanskrit Eb, AGA 
is from Sanskrit "Fa, Saga is from Sfa (much). A 
special class of onomatopoetic words as x6 36, AW 4a, 
ab ap, ete. is of special interest in the Prakrta dialects ; 
in olden times the use of such words as well as of 
Desi words of all sorts was prohibited by the Sanskrit 
Grammarians because of their vulgar origin. This ts 
exactly why they ave of importance in a history of lan- 
guage. I reproduce in Appendix I, my paper on onomato- 
poetic words which was published in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society in 1905. 


APPENDICES TO LECTURES VI TO IX 
APPENDIX I 
A sTuUDY OF SOME OnomatToProrTic Dest Worps 


(Reprinted from J.R.A.S. 1905.) 


There can be no doubt, that onomatopm@ia and inter- 
jectional cries played a great part in the formation of our 
languages. ) [t is true that the ‘ Bow-wow’ theory alone 
is insufficient to trace the origin of all words; and it is 
not true, what Professor Noiré would have us believe, 
that all roots can be traced to some interjectional cries 
of primitive men. But it is true that a carefully insti- 
tuted philological analysis can disclose the influence of 
onomatope@ia and interjectional cries in the formation 
of a very large number of Vedie and Laukika roots. 

When by strict, rigid, and thorough-going rules of 
grammar, an artificial cheek was placed upon the growth 
of the Sanskrit language, new words could not be coined 
except by the fixed rules of grammar, from the definitely 
established list of roots. How jealously the purity of 
the literary language was being guarded in the second 
eentury B.C., ean be known from the Mahabhasya of 
Patanjali. It has been declared sinful in that book, to 
use words, other than what are strictly Vedie and 
Laukika. 

In the Sanskrit works which have been, with consider- 
able certainty, fixed to a time previous to the second | 
eentury B.C., no other words than Vedie and Laukika 
(in the strictest P&nini sense) can be met with. Since 
the Mahabharata abounds in words not strictly Laukika, 
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may we not venture to say that this is evidence, so far 
as it goes, that the building up of the poem did not com- 
mence till at least a century later than the time of the 
Mahabhasya? Such an orthodox work as the Maha- 
bhairata came eventually to be, could not have departed 
from the much respected orthodox rales, if time had not 
then made the rules almost obsolete. What is true of 
the Mahabharata, is true also in respect of the K&amayana, 
as we now have it. ‘lo my humble thinking, the latter 
shows signs of lateness to a great extent. 

Of words formed by imitating natural sounds and un- 
derivable from the fixed stock of Sanskrit roots, kolahala, 
kilikila and the like are only found in the eighteen lengthy 
Parvas of the Mahabharata. MHalahala, Gadgada and 
Humbha (lowing of the cow) are found used in the 
Ramayana; in the “4rd Chapter of the Aranyakanca, 
we find exact sounds of birds used as Sanskrit words. 
“ Chichikuchit! vaSyanto babhibustatra sarika,” would 
have defiled the purity of language in the second century 
B.C. This very “chichtki ” we find also in the Hari- 
yamsa. These words, as well as the words Khat-khat, 
Than-Than, Jhau-Jhan, and Ravarayaka of — still later 
literature, have been called Dest words (words of Provincial 
origin) by Hemchandra. It is known to all that Hem- 
ehandra’s Dest Namamila contains such words as were 
considered not to have been derived from Sanskrit roots. 
It is true that Hemehandra has declared such a few 
words to be Desi, as are really apabhransa words, but 
I must also note that some ingenious attempts have been 
made at a forced affiliation of many real Desi words to 
some recognised roots; [ do not however consider it 
worth while to offer any criticism on this point. 

When literature grew, the writers felt the want of 
words, and were foreed to borrow many words from the 
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Prakrtas. To commence with, it was only sparingly done 
but when once it was tolerated and approved, the writers 
introduced the Prakrta words very largely. This infer- 
ence receives full corroboration, from the languages of the 
old inscriptions which have now been chronologically 
arranged in many books. 


The DeSi words of onomatopoetic origin, such as 
Jhankira, ma!mada, Pat-pat, and the like, are nowhere 
found in the works of K@lidasa and Bharavi.* It might 
be plausibly argued, that the use of such words in digni- 
fied Kavyas was studiously avoided by the poets. But 
it is worthy of note, that Kalidasa has not used these 
words even in the Prakrta dialogues in his drama, while 
Mrechakatika and Ratnavali abound with such expressions. 

It is also not true, that the use of “ Gharghara” for 
Nirghosa and ‘Jhankara’ for Aliruta lessen the dig- 

nity of the language. These words have been profitably - 
used, to heighten tie effect of grand descriptions, by 
Bhavabhuti in his Uttara-carita and M@alatimadhava. 

The poet Subandhu flourished towards the end of the 
sixth century, say about a century after the death of 
Kalidasa. We find the use of a small number of onoma- 
topoetic words in his Vasavadatt& as nouns only. Three 
or four such words of this class as are found in Maha- 
bharata and Rimayana are also found used as nouns, as 
I have already shown. This is the sort of use made of 
them (though very sparsely) in the Pafiecatantra. Kola- 
hala is the only word I have met with in the existing 
Pafieatantra, even though this is not exactly the book —~ 
which was written in the fifth century. 


: = * It should be noted that the word Marmara (and not Madmada) 
ey, | is derived from the root Mr, and as such cannot be treated as a word 
“a of sa Sih origin. 
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In the writings of Banabhatta, Bhavabhiiti, and 
Siidraka, these words have been very freely and largely 
used. Verbs also were made of them, and expressions 
like Khat-khatayate, Phurphuradyati, and Madmadaisma 
are found frequently. The use of these words as verbs 
commenced only in the seventh century, so far I have 
been able to ascertain. From the seventh century onward, 
there is scarcely any Sanskrit composition, wherein these 
Desi words of onomatopoetic origin are not found. 

1 should like what I have asserted to be teste! by 
reference to the books, the dates of which have been fairly 
established. If the use of this particular class of Desi 
words grew in the manner indicated in this paper, the 
words will have a special value in determining the chrono- 
logy of some old books. 


— 


APPENDIX [I 
ateacts Ae . 
[ 2oob aaicwa affesr-rfaas aise Secs aay fxs] 
aoa cae faceq apata, caua sfay preface afaa 
qaca aifeal aSc4, Seta feta so ateay aq) ca nee 
a6ay Afh-4Hq Blwe, caeiza fe Benca siefacew efaai q 
“weface fofaal atm ae efacs seca, steta fearta woe 
TFA BZAi Wheat “cra Bad serseF Slsi whos sa) 
arse ssfsa sia Sa,—facsaseiseita form sy) | cH cH 
af cat al sisal aff cae aes 9 abal eran, Sta Seta 
ACTICSH CHS CHATS AACS Ailaa AL | OA Sat Qua za ATS é 
Ci Afacatsl ai aifeice aba Hee Sct) “HA AM A IGA 
i, @SZ FU) CA aM satay sefarcn scHwa ca Be ba, feral 
farateice cl Fe 4aty, Stel Sea Stata ae een, wtel at 
aifacel ceHta 7icwa al c#ta sicwa BS ey al) fe cant wat 
aoa Fai, crtcea giasia se; Gel ca ‘ yereesyl,’ Seta 
aera Seat Bice) caster afR cata Sa, caaiza ca Stat 
sfacee 28t4, abi S24 AMT FOIA AES abate ad 
earsifae rats | 
atacaa afefacas oj efeata stata afaaacaa sul faaa 
fers act Al; atsifae Seoracia aiasta wpe afsa tea - 
*fSH Wa, SSHHS ies 1 Areata Stam cotta, wifa ersfs 
cma afm, cafes Sia ai steers Siete caface me) aaa 
afadiacaa +i faacaa qc Zafre apefad vice acer ae Sfeal 
% fe cael ofacefen, Sia ‘ewricon’ we) vfs efor cafes 
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Sy a4: 2a ae sea) ata afeai, “mets cacira afr are, 
citeta catica afe fea ai qfani qfacs s8rq; ara ora 
ate @facs csica BS Fla Fan ee a2 24, Sista Aras 
qere ace) talee ageing cameras cHfacnt ner Bet 
qfacs *itfacaa | a 

SI SSTSS AES Sata Gere, few sese oF Spat 
Jecny Sey SAA ACK AVES’ aR tla are; tis atfecss 
B<i5fS Classical Stace erva-F ani esac, faa fadcea 
patil ose Grats Sel wee) wee ys ACHa REpSicare 
AFS MH SA Bard “Men wa al) ata Secs Slate aya 
“ARZS” AiGal Als, Sta Serses Geos sibs aoaita afao8 


—“je ,; AfHa abi, mAcAA Atlee arselhS S Bieees, Sei srs 


BIs BS Hay SISA FAW CA, SCAT Bilan coo Sisal wceA 
“cH Ale Siam Ba efacs ea) Feress qfacse wal ata aa, 

[eS cya soi Affecsra Sisi seal Ateeaifen; Ge 
ajaisia sial fen a) ca aaa @ Sfariha ara esarfen 
‘AES, Sela qeyn sores acne scaweia ‘ates’ a1 
anvaaziaa apsifas Sta fen) cat xen atetfae sta a 
ORS Sate yy Sere Sea seaifen) caeqasaa sia 
aaa ifefseaca ufanl adifea aon etatfen, aa: srr a 
cafe Baas wae asa fafa aiarifa sal esaiion, Saaz 
Q Stata ate Seatfen aes a neeta--tS 1 co Stat Atatas 
ate arasica Sasfas tea, Stel ca aieacta fates arte aot 
fracas ACH WITS Sed, Seta Bla fafon fe pe xatfess, wha, 
fama apis wast AeCS alow BBS; fom cacy Seayare 


 sfes ayomaicra cretsfers cites Stata 


aeecea afsa ae sere Q State aaeITS 2 
aeiass starefra cits, feg frg qface coe! +faa | 
19 ye. 
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afajata acer waad afaa ce cattery, ott eta sara 
o=o) famla stata qaueta wR) oases ada a, eM aisies 
Bera S fers, Steta va alata afefers sri} Betas, arewe 
a aaa Afes 2 oraeins Bpetcos Aas) «faa ata adefrs 
aye Sem waad; ‘si’ wetcaa ae Gorag cers, ae WIT 
Setaris ales Sera osG viefes ace) fea mfast Beoraq 
aface &, 8-4 wet a oa: Si acta Bolas witera ceWF eal 
aia) wepssetcwcts Seracta fentca ‘Si erace vere s 
‘Sacae ash WY Beta ay Ms) sifeasete cxsane 
fer; Sta tafere cata cola ecm ‘BT aicaa aa Ea Dota 
Sie) Sie “S’ at S BT BH ACTS Georacs atte aria 
Ssracta ws fen) . 

= oat > fears Dorfas ses ca Beta wanes wieaifen, 
Brel Be satel ca oe) 0 6atae Bea-rhoe Aas wa 
Cotas ete ‘an’ 6 abla lranics ae-o Betas ai ata | 
aajata scwa fasfers, sola simma ees Starz F war 
& Gsafae arose? «facs trai ata; fe etace Sei acs, Stet 
ase mace fafea, fasfer 3’ cafe « steaa Hatfy 
Seas Se aay sa) Sa} 

aacia Sstacscr 4 SARS faces cafes, aieTe eters 
“ae” srsfea #14 TSwlrscia aed) erteta ae fee afer 
Mista sfacs sera) wiffaa vizjze Nat vi2i>+9 ZH BTS 
fe) gre EECA | Cates SCRA “ICS AE 1S Gootas Ace Bre, 
2 nem Serres xfaw fasta efacn “a” wat “os "cw Goraa 
afecs ca, ?afwe aiears 2, @, otfaatatfafee (faetacei: 
C4: air Ovze Zi 

“a” qa B+E Bea +e false cu Botfas ; Boraq 


OER SPITS Fiacs ea, afern “Hara aS ai er Dar 
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alata “a” ara caa mao” afes “Be fais fa | 
wate fox siead afes “a” ge Stem ca Bweras |F, Ziel 
een a”; a oe” ye etry ee SO” | ae Swrae cq alee 
faucra acew fafera ata, Stel aocwal cas cofers erecea | 

oF Gelas ai aaacda apsifae apente etcee cafere 
TECSie A, *wWafs Celas sfacs cic Werqs: atel wow, 
Bacayveian aqantan wee Slee fafeas) aei— Bera 8 
Bieta atfecn Gera fafa ateta ca, weicra a TTA 
etfecs wets oa, Ceta cifery eeta ca; w few aiicaa 
oq 9 few se atfern acters @ few @ sa; Suri 1” Gwras 
afe aplastic ae aifes, Sa at afaa waeia Siete 
que sfacs ees a, fem facet ete ca, fon fen Swtae 
fafas eben we Coracse atem a aia fre Seca | 

“Ste spems ae acy fafece qedi fae Bpemte eecae ; 
nletads: cicaa apexes arcaiice oifem cecm, Bea wey 
54 4 wise sfam cHa, afea farce AHH See) ae 
faaafs ware 9 wat ee) ota afersfe ) ada a-oicrm Alea 
favre sfx) cteca® afamifegen sw" >” crare Fearn 
Salas sks, Sel ota cata ocwea Toray Verses Mal Te 
ai) aisicaa a a Sffern, alata orp oe cea SR” 
stunt cin, Stel al eunafaena fea fafers Seorac “oq” 
semceay Bees aca ey Salta WS w-eicaaq Teta “a” 
fen) ww aes “fa” few “#” Borae afes, Stel ceo 
cara aM athens “SF” aS" ees) TSE 4441 SES Al | 
@-B CHA ZITA SAS BCH CA “HG” OH, CSATA Bata “ Fa" 
eeu oice ; fox sien fracaa wath faces eface cHfecs ste 
a, nfwa fracas awefer conn faafe es, aaa gfeces Fe 
Sete wo, sia “a” eica ara” cofem afea Bwracee 
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CaaS a-aican aifee Sera Rigs ATA SH) CH SA” 
‘3 aa, Sista wea strata sees afefa a aneacta 
faacaa erica Ween af aia, Stere cralecefe | 
at ACF aeote afer aife, «-eicra wa Seotae fer ace 
afan aBte cafes aieacra oe ae aera a-aiaa fasts 
atsifae faacy face 1a! Was Siela FD VA s1fScS Sy Al | 
“ifafas “< fastaremieris " zeae artarta “Te a, Cafes Stary 
aff So, Baa, SaA ASTI Wea ies, Sleeer “aeE’y asia 
@ Sea) ata (fA: col: Cafwe aarae ocee 7%) | 
Was afefe (sete a, a, a, 4) @ alias ad an, wafamre 
Sem, Set awasesie) “aon Berea soy “Sa”; stein 
oat Sit Ble] adc ARE | opsya Gootay sea ace | 
waa aaa SS ae ofa afea, « fa Getacty oo ‘a’ aq 
ace CH Ib) frat \) “%a” satee ata Setaa efz, 
O¢Se4,” ait aD oth Bela Bora “TFs”, Bia 
Slat Acatest cama a, Whey Seas aeons fe conta 
was 41 Afsa zasfarse, 4 EL coer CS za Aca, 


mie fg ace 2 
> > q war 4 aNCe cifbrece, @ faa matte 
eeetasien vr: ‘a’ 34, Sa fa ate Beas a” 


aa ‘aaa xe afeat xa Fa ARS) oat Baste w we 


>-SICae Snbla witha cam Sota fey afem aca ofantfe, 


ae ee 
ete | Shee fafacn oad! aysrfae fae aherts 
et, oa = eis ca) Sa str sey apexesters 


ee) 


ey Cetera celica, are cat Sa ay eB orem aioe, 
a Male ASS Siam fara FIs Of aA ARIA SitetD 
atfiet etfs wee act AN) waateaa ests a+? ate 


eon 
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sist cm (“+ BB) + BA SECS Ga ; once dine of Eh ; " 4 
‘a? eBaice) alata Gan 2 seen alea fater+ 25 
seq fants: | waa fern ‘a’ Sofas ses, weream © Ae 
Byiss’ “Hata ae a Ax ge ay sfaces 
aes Sara fen anes 2re fa? 2a al, ‘ore ape) "fem 
soma spence af cat catq. owen ate (See aie Sets | 
Accent ete) Set Bera sa, Sei see aaa) ace Gout — 
Slata eta Ae Sea| apew Ste, CMlaa wa cay ae 
macy Accent-7e ware cai Sfars WH Al, ase 
Bqaqe sen rs | Ata ACEH ACH, FCA, Fic4, S Fs * 
Sestaq wal aty, Sta | sy efaa wea a Aout etre %, 
aaj SBt4 al) Fes areas, ere sates, etefers ote a 
note nfs al een cea wate we Sere aie eeae : 
fea ai’ 3? ast oe Bee Sara Fes STH crn fate 
fare 4B) CH+RAT at Heese refers Bae 1a 
afaata crassa ale. ae faarna acey. “faa 1h! Be 
B+ Bias, 1+ asTsa ft aes, e+ ears age we the 
aneacy afe Sy al) Hoe euft wey ace fa 
ey Mie fayeieal Wa) CRaa AES) Aaa alee 77! eR = 
namace oe faury atfeaya afso2e nae 2 
fauna WR Seni | | Spa Mew-a-ware nf —- 
sity seat cco afan cafes fafet ae aft - 
C+ Bre asters ayes ate etnies ute em 
anfne aiatas 2 | | 
afe afary catic ae aba 
ase) Accent az s2al ata, Citivas cgiv 
nfs ict wa abal Sa Ale ate atte 
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Zeta a fancdta afaa wei afera) we aea-nfR cree 
AES SASS Aa cafe sicapen aie) fea faxct afaa 
we aferata ce suet aranacda Betas wei afaas ca 
Sil ‘AES ACA Bien «ears, Terese fancsfa ssi wsz 
aida Gora fea ta ea: cy Beta asia Biase wfaatee 
‘=’ afita Stacia wteieife; oF wees cove Sei ast 
af afen sfos esatce , afeca a, =, 4, 4 cishea we Beta ad 
Cac} STS Shem’ ary, Hfhifa anteard < es (sea 
farssata ) afateta aces sta cite ate, cca Bae) + wae 
pafay waaifacea Dora cow ate) cata fast atone 
Saathcea a Stas, casatms afee zea: oa”) atatze 
fra afer coe mH SECaa oBiafacetaa Bostats fast | 
‘Tors fants say orp afqa, sas oats Bora 
“SS MIATA AMACE BAe ayfretce afer, arate cHlata 
CONF CFIA S CHS ‘Ose’ Sertors ‘one’ Veotae wfaa etre | 
fancda Aetas TS Sota oH’; “4,5 feats ares ety 
AA Bisse Airs, weta oy feas csatea aifafes s¥aire 
cme atatas Spextshy sifaagmecs sx, fafaa aaa ata at) 
Sl SSCS Bootes efacn <’ cam Saotfas es, sees ca ata 
corms Siac 5” Seracia seretie ara, Sra ‘1? Beopacit 


STA GER Sst aeran fer-fey Btencen afes ae) oiface 


‘a ep crian wfan Seras era afm ‘6’ wat ‘a carta 
ACSH ATS; AFF Bea Vocus ratea fara era) sears 
CHA CHi Zita ob Se & ada Sete afte wfay-Betacea 
sisteifs | 5S & 8 aya comes sia az 


Kal Botfrs 8s, Seryas Boras sya sya | a Gea “fon 
Peace 4 EeH fice, Biaate F+4 Se’ Votay fa, myarcws 


Betfas) xafaa fate ofan aca Sa, See be ota Ufafe- 
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Sara Saal aiferSe | Botaq) atetasa Betacs ost 
tala «fa zies S25) Seta ote facsfe; alse eneia 
Pica, ‘g,’ ‘se’ ‘a’ Shs fem, aletce ‘macacotasibe’ “ar ara, 
Sei NH BSS) Veil -—ge, gee, Wels, cara (a: Veo) meef+ 
4, VOCS Blas H Cal} BCS), CAA ('CR’+4 a sata) 93, 
Ceal, 24, SA, Hea, cals (HF +4) 5; Fe (Al S91) +4 Sere Sey 
By eeteaia Aaaeta @a_-<«afa aere vas Suerte, frate- 
calgnia 4ce fafacocy a ceria ox cee CHE | ASA ArartE 
fare eerscea) stsfacas sfaca faafea tae oatfera ai | 
Sta SATA 2 Arte! asa ate afaegarae acetate wets 
aepaiia avacna we sface aicaa, Stetcs arfa arfe atfe | 
waa acs OAL ase Say SH He qaisara awA 
seq GG) afs age AS cHiceal Afars ireqa ca, CHE BEE 
Sasa ai fefow | cafes arate ‘c’ aaie ae ashe sae 
“7 A1sm aa) af aife ca, @ wrefs af abr 2afee 
“4 FH SAA cay Fe Can sfawl Fv, Fy, Sy oy, 
ayaeta sft, CHACy SlTacieimta errs stim tafwe aca 
CBI X asE va Swifas coe) afer atfa ca, wae al efaats 
ara & fra Slasteer «He Fare ; wi—ay, cere_ (cam 
wce) cay (414), cap, COD (CHA Of AMSA AveCwS 
asta Bice) Soria) eatafeeacs mertafes eo af aye | 
“me” gayecs =Btq, Blea Yel SECTS Geotfas af fra cafe 
quien afe) ‘a’ sraa Borsa wei secs efara srae 
afaaizs 2teta Breas heal Wer | + 

‘HA’ ( aetaice HMRIe faeaacy Satine Be, efea Tatas 
ota Se, “aire” otefs cH aiRAnSe Far = Safer 
Se atfeatfe | 

ata fancta afsa farrefa Scare AAs fai efam 
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irectiee —— a, Beara ahs ufaal aac fa wae 
fant nfea wa Belts cece ita |) «-eeHA Bfadta Be atINss 
Ag ~ aim S8cq #4 ae we ura atfan fea, fanctta Teta 
s 9S Satan ‘7 sans: @ fancta 45,8; 5,35; 8S, ea 
= atfere-tea | feat ia’ os ceneralised iar) fag Geeta 
} me afer wasiefafeat qarecs Fe Eecere I cae fea ‘ A) aa 
ths “ ar ster fae aratt, 5, sae secant ‘mn’ Sai Fda Shira ; 


ee 4 


ae + . 5 clits 4 ate Spt act ‘a’ eera) «Seocaa afte Dora 
ig cates Sel wR eect y wea erate ate) (2) faacets ofa 
2 + 3 7 atfers aire ages aata cota apeace fafa Be 
2 afea WS apeaie. Gan eerq ata, Beta fasfe seca All 
ie faerm fant aeta ateia fran, apencen fentca ae a8 
s atfe afea ateran aces Ola, poe oe ries atef aa am 
fe ae; Sefeace se ata fer aofay comm facies cefacete | 
5 fant ‘sr’ sicaa oa, ‘oi wicwa 74, BIA Halo AAA 1A 
es : entfecs ire 2 wat. fancda va 9S,’ Bea ‘ai, Beal Bees, 
| Seal aeacaa Por 5o4 Ha afenaa ae (1-3) wafers ta) 
If (0) Baba aegess BATS! citecs (aes “tfSTAT) 


=a rs HE a, AFA Atlas yrs SSalarse A aieiata oF 
ee .. 2rd STATS SEul Delfaw ews ceaica aveces fentca fart 
atfrata se eat at atfeats ei, q tsi wae Qa Tota 
ce wu | acai, feat csi, aon, fr) «tia eteoefas 
a - ACE CRA APTA Stila 6-caal Bostas ars Brice | 
5s tifer Seoran tafee macan Seracaa seme fen afae AA 
ee. Skate HCAS SRT MICE | AVITOR ATTRAC fara Bch, 


STH i ik id ll i i 
aA | = “faa fan ctcs aca years 
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aca fara a\ aifs, cafes Stata caf! fase - 
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farsfe 1 Sei we; ta ap: (aereasl 2139 6 a19e) Stsfe 2c 
aaa ate ate, wfcse ceafa, gere+ Bat: =—yecSea: 
(42 3b), C2+ RIS —ceeRICS: (4, sive) ayfers atfaa 
aS fawa afeatce: Steta aa “tract wet: «i, ofa ae 
“aay” acts cael we (3, 198)1 Btata oF e*itfea as 
TCHAD Bitz oGTS: 204 SElS:, Hem yeraa SSlata aeapta 
“ aaah, saaifiatien sarees a’? ziwaq 6 By eae 6a’ BET 
‘aq’ Sartie Serif wea arte | 
aay uff Getaa «faai fasta wai ata, Stel sera azata 
471 bral ca, Aifaa aS aff Setate “cwaee-coa] Bwetay ssraz 
(fAAt Aca UMECSS Sa S CHS ets ta Gotacia VL) Stel seer 
ARGS Fancia Gootacia care, ae e-eitaa Gelacts attata 
aitfeca) ‘a’ rica cifern qetfeantfeata areas aie, Stetce 
"Ae afacs Atal 4a ca, CATA SAS CHA A A; CHD Stay 
“ace Ye Sotad Peas Stacie ctista atews fancta 
wela fea waad citfera cea sabres ‘e’ Bheate atai saree - 
SCH Stel wy woaq fasta afenife, ste wom cean fant 
CNCtA A42Zi Bite: Ae aga mca eiferpe ceqy esta 
afem wai welts facta fept atm ai) comm fea, conte 
afen, fe Gan =tata BIFicas cH fant etfery was 
fancsta via aad aa: -s aaa atfecn cara afas =a aly 
facta Cotas | ea faciae eel eis Sere ve ma at. 
a2 Ha) Stel Seca fancta ceo) fae afen ai, Beas @ 
afa ye Sfacsee 1S cater cb 
*, 7,9, % osfs rica atfecene tafece cata afa Ses al ; 
| Sra ca Aaea faacia eitata cereal statfen, & TACIT WS 
- Seta‘ a’ atfice esas aig atataa afew fauna Bez 
‘ HE | FHS alee cela VORA Giemsa SB al) acaeie 
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facsa WEIS BID THRE | 4 TE) F, 4, 7%, e eA AtferA 
Fcsta GHlats -areifae ; fes fant mewaa aca aitieca 
Seis acmies aan ey afaal aazta apsfe «cw 6A’ 
Sofas sa; Ae sr WSO 4 ea) 

fee ordi eat afacs aifacefe ai) cata aabi facea 
a1fsfats (idiomatic use) Bqgnaiza, BR Bi Tex waarta cae 
fancta sict etela sta‘ a’ ses, cafacs one) ae fanaa 
cacaa *nniicsa cifs awy efaca tafee at fen al afane 
aca 2a) fe Snel graders aes a afe Bite | 
“ies Sata aaa awaise ern faces ‘a’ aifaal Bafes =a 
CUaCA Al Bite ‘a’ Al Bice ‘4 ’aa ACH EARmIdgS BD fap) 
SGSctA SA? A AA atfecm fant fasisa aa wae Aries, 
ceay sri eecq afam sre wai ase. adits faacta oa 
Oebl cea WY Votay secs aifas, canal Qemynea 
at QB] AIS sata TGostay afasta afaata weal ara 
aa alan, Porsta7 ABS ex, coats ate area, Tea cists 
EES, STA SACS BWA BWass SSS A) activa staatfacasa 
fA, fas, fry aca afecere caaalé of2, he ste wb te 9 
faxcsia af tect are afaat arta cee fenta wae “col 
WATS” wae “HeanfS” afaal aical ot wa «en fare 
atfasta ; fea wica cofeatfe | aeti weatcra wei afaay 
Seay Seafaas—Aaers ace fas+ sa oefers vfs Stata, 
Sata BMA SrA Gay Tela (icda etetacey ais) sss) 
aqi—faqsa, faraa Seti) oonfacs, alts crete atetae 
ecaneeicat «Stata car cata aface ma Sota ees, 
aster pel ae coins Sie Set See 
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aribetata Aeace cefaata Sraics, “aa” asiea Analogyts 
faqs asisca fasa @faay TSA FA ATI Seqtiea | BiRZlTa 
agaia afesnaics af* cwate site 2a, Stel serme waepl 
abe) afew WecSce | 

ale aaa Ses ca, caefa a-are fant catefaa zeae 4 22, 
Sel 2ecy eR fears S81 con a Cafwaqey a-arS aedt 
fart Aa; ASS ASC A-Beca Se Teta ati cafes 
FAAIS] ANAS Aaa, esa, Baa orsfS Ajai diet asta 
eee ; sites afacs a Sfeu frata aaa fanccta 2a stfaara 
qatia fea aii fea aria xalferse aia ciea asfs 
Sie A-ot facia ec‘ a’ Bisacra Se we, was atfface Ss 
qqq fq wa Aba Slaai—w wan, SqH, AAA, BCA CAF OF 
24, afaal aadi facets =a fafacs stairs, Sain Bla airs 
fRacay STSTS aso) ware GSoisai fers atfania ais faviacaa 
Scaq qicza sa OG sifae eee) apafsa aS wsdl 
Seaciy fraaa ate! sfaa Gece cies Blsae ai “vaca 


faa efacs *tfaata ai | 


| HOW CHHANDASA IS RELATED TO LATER 
ARYAN SPEECHES. 


LECTURE X 


Chhandasa, /.e., the Vedic language of old, has been 
spoken of in these lectures, by implication wenerally, as 
the source-head from which the Indian Arvan speeches of 
all times and of all provinces have evolved. I am aware, 
some noted European names are associated with theories, 
which run counter to this proposition or assumption ; but 
as those theories rest wholly upon the authority of noted 
names, and not on facts which ean be handled and dis- 
eussed, no one can possibly combat them : facts, | have 
adduced before, [ adduce presently in this lecture, and 
I shall have to adduce in subsequent lectures, should all be 
considered together, to test the correctness of my proposi- = 
tion. I have stated in some detail, of the influence of the 
speakers of non-Aryan tongues, to explain various clevia- 
tions from the norm ; I shall try to show in this, as well 
as in another subsequent lecture, how in a prafrta or 
; natural way, many Prakrtas or provincial vernaculars 
arose from Chhandasa, and how the ever-progressing 
Prakrita speeches went on modifying and being in turn 
modified by the literary language of curious genesis, which 
ald has come to be designated as Sanskrit. It will be seen, 
| how failing to notice the influence of a mixed people, 
in the matter of formation of the Prakrta speeches, and 
how failing to observe the influence, which could not but 
be exercised by the living vernaculars, upon an achificially 
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descends from some other old Indian dialeets than the 
chalect met with in the Vedas.” As to this part of our 
proposition, that the growth of various Prakrtas has been 
partly due to diverse ethnic intluences, a good deal has 
already been said, and something more will have to be 
said later on; I may however notice here, what Mr. 
A. H. Keane has observed, regarding the cause of wide 
diversity existing among the speeches of various groups of 
Aryan origin (both Asiatic and European), after consider- 
ing all the groups on a comparative table at p. 412 of his 
Ethnology. His words are : * The profound disintegration 
which is shown in this table and which is immeasurably 
ereater than in the Semitie family, is mainly due to the 
spread of Aryan speech amongst non-Aryan peoples by 
whom its phonetic system and grammatical structure were 
diversely modified.” Pat for the very reason, the 
Chhandasa speech in its turn, has transformed itself into 
various dialects in different provinees of . Northern india, 
is what has‘all alone been emphasized. 

As in all sober and serious investigations into the 
causes of phenomena, we have to determine the natural 
causes and not their supernatural seemings, we have to 
push on in the matter of our enquiry an intensive study 
of actual facts, and should not seek to explain things by 
what might have dropped from the skies—by importing 
some imaginary patois-speaking hordes from elsewhere. 
If even the explanation, we offer, prove inadequate, there 
will not be any justification in setting up the figments of 
our imagination in the name of theories, to solve our 
difficulties. 

We have to first direct our attention to the character 
of the language of the Vedas, called Chhandasa. I use the 


word Veda in a very restricted sense here ; in this restrict- 


ed sense the word Veda, indicates the mantra literature, 
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preserved in the four SamAitas, ofz., the Sa&man, the 
Rk, the Atharvan, and the Yajur. The very term 
Sarhlnta clearly signifies, that the Mantras or hymns and 
prayers as were extant (no matter whether in writing or 
inthe memory of some priestly families) at the date of 
the compilation, were compiled either exhaustively or by 
making a selection of them in the books named above. 
We can very unmistakably see, from the arrangement of 
the contents of the Sarmhitas, and from what has been said 
of the Vedas in the old time works relating to them, that 
different ritual purposes led to the compilation of different 
Sarhitas. 

It is to be noted however, on the one hand, that the 
old orthodox works from which the purpose of compiling 
the Vedic mantras can be gathered, show by their sug- 
gestions and discussion regarding the Vedie vocabulary 
and the Vedic Grammar, that at the date of the compilation 
of the Sathhitas, the mantras of varying times (7.¢., both 
old and new) were old and arehaic enough to the com- 
pilers ; on the other hand, we have to notice, that though 
many mantras are much removed in time from one another, 
the language of the Vedic Samhitas may be declared to be 
one and the same. What Whitney has said by comparing 
the oldest and the latest” linguistic forms occurring in the 
Vedas, may be profitably quoted here, in support of the 
latter statement ; the scholar writes in his well-known 
Sanskrit Grammar, that “the language of the Bearay 
though distinetly less antique than that of the Rigveda, is 
nevertheless truly Vedie. The students should do well to 
study Professor Macdonnell’s excellent work on the Vedie 
Grammar to learn aright the character of the Chhandasa 


speech, and to see clearly how the language even of the oldest 
| Brahmana literature differs from the Vedic. I can there- 
fore say, that since the compilers of the Vedas got 
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together the then extant hymns and prayers, no matter 
whether they had been composed at a very early date or 
at a comparatively recent time, it cannot be asserted with 
any degree of propriety, that any portion of the contents 
of a Sambita, is a later addition or interpolation in that 
Samluita. The language of the mantras, new or old, was 
old to the compilers, and lateness in the matter of com- 
position, did not or rather could not detract from the 
> religious merit of any mantra. The western scholars, I 
have stated before, have set forth distinctly, what elements 
are old and what are new in the Vedic language. The 

contents of the Vedic Samhita may now be arranged in a 

rough chronological order on the basis of linguistic evidence. 

The hght furnished by this research, enables us to make 

this important discovery, that even in the earliest known 

times, the Aryans of India spoke various dialects of one 

common speech, and that the manéras were composed in a 

= standard central language, which as a /éiterary language 
dominated all the provincial dialects, and at times helped 
the fusion of those dialects. I use the word ‘ literary’ very 
advisedly, and propose to explain the significance of it 
later on. The facts which warrant us in arriving at this 
conclusion, that even the earliest Vedic mantras point to 
the currency of many dialects in ancient India, cannot be very 
fully and fitly discussed here, but as we have to build a 
vood deal on the basis of this proposition, some examples 
should be adduced to prove its soundness. As of the 
essential factors which determine a language, the pronouns 
have a high value, let me put forward here very brietly, the 


4 evidence which the personal pronouns tender In_ this 
direction. 
Prof. A. A. Macdonell has observed with his usual 
ns scholarly acuteness in his monumental work on the Vedic 
Grammar, that the personal pronouns seem to be derived 
i : 
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from several roots or combinations of roots, as they are 
specially anomalous in inflexion. An analysis of the 
pronouns will perhaps justify us in striking a less uncertain 
sound.* 

(a7a47) and 4H (a4) are accepted by all the 
old grammarians as the basie words for the pronouns of the 
Ist and 2nd person respectively. I need hardly point out, 
that the very Sy and 44, occur in many formations in 
the declension of pronouns of the Ist and 2nd person respee- 
tively. It has to be noted that the personal pronouns in 
the nominative case take Sa like a suffix (¢f. § + Ga 
@q and also the Bq endings in dual and plural), and this 
Sq in like manner oceurs in the Nominative Singular of 
the Demonstrative Ba and the Reflexive @as.. I do 
not feel inclined to accept the suggestion that this 
case-differentiating 3 came from the Dravidians who affix 
Sq to nouns of all classes, though the close proximity of 
the Dravidians to the Arvans of the earliest time cannot 
be very reasonably denied. That 94, and 44 are reducible 
to S&; and 4 in Sanskrit, need not be stated. ‘That the 
Visarjaniva of @: develops the simple aspirate of = in pro- 
nunciation, is also very clear. We can see, that denuded 
of the appendage 4a, Bea stands as Be. We may 
note in passing that this Se, corresponds with Ich of 


German, I of English, Io of Italian, or rather Ego of Latin 
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* L have nothing to do with the theory of Aryan inigration, nor with 
She hypothetical pirent tongue of the so-called Indo-Germans, as - 
ve to study the speeches as actunlly developed on Indian soil. The 
‘unscientific theory of the philologists who may be suid to be represented 
by Brogmann, regarding the imaginary old pronouns of a supposed old 
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and Egon of Greek. we however, does not appear to have 
been the only form in the ‘Nom. Singular ; a pronoun either 

of simple 4 basis or in the form of a f# is strongly sup- 
posed to have been a form, in use in a dialect when Be_ was 
current in another dialect, for in the first place a fq is found 
agglutinated with the Parasmaipadi verbs in the first 
person singular, and in the second place the singular 
forms 4, afq (ai + Bq), wai, a”, GH, and afa point 
to a simple @ base with which etymologically they must 
be connected. That no q can be traced either to BS_ or 
S77 1s pretty clear. Moreover such a Vedic form as EE 
(like me, ef. {4% like you) shows that 3] was treated as 
a stem, #.¢., a word unchanged in form in the process of 
declension. While considering the early fossils of the 
pronouns of the Ist person, we have to notice that besides 
¥. Wiis a form of the pronoun of the 2nd person, though 
the latter form occurs only in dual and plural. 

For further fossils let us analyze the interesting dual 
forms of the personal pronouns. In the language of the 
early Samhitaés, we get 4{9 as the dual form of S34 and this 
very 4/4 is the accusative dual of G or FF. The form 
Saiz isa very late form, occurring not earlier than the time 
of the Rscaa ata, while the *S% at" gives perhaps 
the earlier form @{44. We know that 44 occurs as a 
plural form of the persona! pronoun of the 2nd person and 
77 us a plural form of the personal pronoun of the Ist 
person. The dual 4{] appears pretty distinctly as the 
combination of 4+8+ 384 to signify ‘ you and I” together. 
Perhaps to avoid confusion, @{ of @>_ was further prefixed 
to 4{q to signify the Ist person, while additional | was 
prefixed to signify the second person in creating the forms 
etatay and yay. In the plural form 444, we only notice 
the lengthening of the penultimate vowel sound with a 
stress to denote plurality as if by the primitive case-denoting 
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gesture or modulation of voice. This 4 or rather 7, 
and #7 no doubt occur as plural forms only here in India 
as well as in other Aryan speeches elsewhere; but we find 
in India cat as a dual and 4 in conjunction with & of Sy 
in some dual formations. As cay can be detected as a com- 
paratively later time formation, Iam strongly inclined to 
suppose by looking to the use of 4% and 44 in the Vedic 
language, that 4*%_of the Ist person and 44 of the 2nd, were 
stich very early forms in an Aryan dialect as denoted all 
numbers and eases alike, and their various significations 
eould only be gathered from such accents of the speakers as 
are allied to primitive case and number-denoting gestures. 
In this connection I just refer to the personal pronoun of 
the Ist person in use in Dravidian tongues which has only 
seemingly the ‘4’ stem. I refer to this fact to show that 
there is no connection or affinity of Aryan 4 with the 
Dravidian 4; I should point out that A} of Tamil and 
ca of Telegu (as in CAR or CAG) which signify ‘1,’ are 
based not on 4, but on &, as the early Dravidian forms 
show. 

We thus see, that 4, 7H and a pronoun of @ stem for 
the pronouns of the Ist person, and 3, 44, and 44 for the 
pronouns of the 2nd person were once in use in pre-Vedie 
days. ‘The remarks of Joseph Wright as recorded in his 
Comparative Grammar of the Greek language, are no doubt 
correct that many forms of one single pronotwn may come 
into existence in one and the same dialect, and that by 
virtue of different sort of accent on different forms of a 
pronoun, one form may represent one ease and another, the 
other; but when altogether different forms oceur, it is 
reasonable to hold, that they come from ¢ifferent dialects, 
since looking to the history of different languages and to 
human psychology, we have to admit that to express a 
common or familiar or oft-occurring idea, more than one 
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word does not become current in a dialect. Ethnology 
discovers to us that the Aryans were not a homogeneous 
people, but as forming a culture group, they were composed 
of various ethnic elements; I think what we have discussed 
confirms the proposition of Ethnology. 

Just another fact regarding the lost forms of pronouns. 
I have spoken of the verbal suffix f@ as a fossil of a personal 
pronoun of the Ist person; let us now inquire into the 
origin of f% of the second person as in @7a{fA, and of fS 
of the 3rd person as in @ratfS. As for fS we can trace 
the origin to S# stem which is virtually but a simple =, 
for excepting in the Nominative Singular the stem 3 does 
not lose its identity. Adverting to the cases of fq and fe. it 
may be naturally supposed, that f# of the 2nd Person Sing. 
was not an arbitrary symbol at starting, but that Tf must 
have been originally connected with a stem of the personal 
pronoun of the second person. I am not competent to say 
if the German form “sich” lerds some support to this 
view. Referring to the history of some Greek suffixes, 
Joseph Wright has rightly remarked, that though little is 
known of the origin of numerous suffixes, if may be 
reasonably supposed that those suffixes had originally an 
independent meaning and that in some cases they were 
independent words. A word of caution, however is needed 
here : some symbols or endings to denote case, or number, 
or person, as simple Sf or 2 or «4 for instance may be 
reasonably supposed to have originated from primitive 
gestures and modulations of voice, and not from words 
conveying independent meaning. I may add that the 
Dravidian pronouns &, 2, 4 and & as well as the Aryan 
SB of BFA and 4 of FF might have originated from mere 
gestures accompanying sounds in primitive days. 

We have not discussed words and forms of various 
classes, but all the same our brief discussion leads us to 
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hold, that lone before the dissemination or dispersion of 
Aryan speech or speeches in Europe, the Aryans developed 
a central dominating language, amid a good number of 
dialects of theirs. This dominating language seems to 
have attained such a perfection in the dim past, as charac- 
terizes a /iterary language,—even though letters or art 
of writing did not come into existence. I just cite two 
examples, in addition to what has already been stated, 
to explain what I mean by the literary character of the 
pre- Vedic language. Such natural lispings or utterances 
of children, as have been the roots of words for father 
and mother in many languages of the world, as Ba, Abba, 
Pa, Amma, M§&, ete., are found in well shaped forms in all 
Aryan speeches, and the forms f#3q and a{tqa framed 
by a generalized grammatical rule, are found grouped 
with other relation-indicating words, such as 3{S4, and 
ofesa. For the next example, I refer to the tense system ; 
on the evidence of tense system of old Greek as agreeing 
with those of Vedie, we may hold that the pre-Vedic 
language attained a hich literary character. 

I have thrown out suggestions, as to what was in all 
probability, the position and character of the Aryan language 
in pre-Vedic days. It goes however without saying that 
the Chhaindasa language as disclosed by the early Vedic 
Sambhitas, is a very rich and well-developed literary speech. 
It has to be borne in mind, in this connection, that inspite 
of the unifying influence of a central literary language, 
the provincial dialects do not all necessarily die out, and 
they may at times continue to live with full vigour, getting 
fresh lease of life under some changed conditions. That 
the Vedic ianguage became in course of time purely hieratie, 
because of the sacredness of the mantras, and was not, or 
rather could not therefore be allowed to be changed with 
the changing conditions of time, can be well established 
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by the evidence of the Vedie Grammarians. Every lan- 
guage is bound to be transformed into a new and a newer 
form with the progress of time, but if for any reason 
any particular class of a people seek to keep the 
obsolescent speech intact, the old speech becomes the 
special property of the particular class, and ceases to be 
the language of the people. Moreover, when a people 
loses its homogeneity, or when class differences occur 
because of cultural difference, and as acom pensating measure 
a wide mass education through the standard literary 
language is not adopted, provincial dialects grow with 
great vigour, and no class, howsoever influential, can keep 
the literary speech alive. We notice a gap between the 
language of the Vedas, and that of the Brahmanas, and 
a wider gap between the language of the Brahmanas and 
the language which may very fitly be designated as 
Sanskrta, to signify its character as dressed up, polished 
or perfected. That these gaps have to be explained by 
circumstances broadly indicated above, will be diseussed 
presently. 

Our discussion will no doubt be extremely brief for 
the subject; but all the same we have to take all the 
salient points into consideration step by step. First of 
all we have to notice, that Chhandasa discloses the character- 
istics of a living language. ‘That the artificial rigid rules 
of Sandhi or euphonic combination were not in force in 
Chhandasa, and that a regular and thoroughgoing accent- 
system existed in the speech, have been shown in some 
previous lectures. That we are required to read Sanskrit 
verses (which are wholly quantitative) by raising or lower- 
ing our voice according to the unalterably fixed vowel 
sounds as lone or short,.and not according to word aecent: 
or phrasal accent, has also been noticed before, to show 


the artificiality of Sanskrit, from accent point of view. 
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As it is impossible for a real human speech to be without 
an aecent system of its own, so is it that a living speech 
must undergo to some extent, what is called phonetic decay. 
I proceed to show that the phenomenon of phonetic decay, 
which can be fitly translated in our Vernacular by the 
term * ApabhranSa, is distinctly noticeable in Chhandasa. 
Shades of Prakrta grammarians! What a heterodoxy 
it is to notice apabhranga in the holy speech of the 
Risis ! 

Before giving some examples of loss of letters in_ the 
Vedie words, we may remark that during the Vedie days 
(specially the later Vedic days) the speakers did not very 
much tolerate initial conjunct mutes; that in the Dravi- 
dian language Tamil, such a thing is not tolerated as agrule 
has been distinctly stated in a previous lecture. The 
examples of loss of vowels and of change of sounds 
eannot be taken up for discussion, as that task in- 
volves detailed exposition of the Vedic morphology. I 
have already spoken of the reduction of many dentals into 
cerebrals and of the growth of such forms as fa#b from 
fares and abd from #5. I give here below, first some 
examples of loss of consonants, and then some examples 
relating to general phonetic decay, as the history 
of the forms for numerals indicates. (1) We get 


* Apabhrania,in its proposed use requires an explanation. Very 
arbitrarily, this term which literally means decay or rather phonetic 
decay, has been made to denote a class of Prakrta speech of no definitely 
distinctive character. As all the Prikrta dialects grew by varying 
from the norm (no matter what that norm is), and as no standard 
Priakyta can really be set up without resorting to an artificial and 
unscientific method, the term Apabhranéa cannot be misused to designate 
a particular class of Praékrta speech. We cannot forget that all onr 
provincial vernaculars have always been talled Prakyta by the Hindu 
scholars, Consequently the word Apabhranéa may be fitly used in 
its literal sense to indicate phonetic decay. 
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Kambhana for Skambhana in many passages in the 
Rgveda, though Skambhana is not extinet; (2) Seandra 
(brilliant) occurs no doubt in many passages, but 
eandra (brilliant) is generally met with ; the word candramas 
derived from it, is the only form to signify moon; (3) 
and (4) along with gafay, (from a thunder) and #fy 
(thief from stena) we get tanayitnu and tayu; (5) we 
vet the earlier form str as well as the later form tr for 
star; the feminine form 3} (wife, one who shines in the 
house) retains the original stem ; (6) we notice the loss 
of initial consonant in Sala (fourth) derived from the 
word 694. Such examples of decay as have been 
rightly inferred by Prof. Macdonell from the words of 
cognate languages, are purposely left unnoticed in this 
lecture. 

Numerals,—In the history of the growth of many 
numeral forms, as discussed hereunder, all such losses will 
be noticed as are characteristic of downright apabhranésa 
words of the Prakrta grammarians. In the compound 
eardinals of genuine early formations, we should notice 
that & which develops into 4 in euphonie combination, 
indicates two, while f@ signifies ‘twice’ and Gay: and boa 
signify ‘three’ and ‘ four’ respectively, while f§ and syta 
signify ‘three times’ and ‘four times’ respectively ; @{7* 
(two+ten), Stat (three+ten) and 69% (four+ten) 
may be contrasted with the forms analysed below. (1) 
In the formation of the word fas we get fe+a; there 
has first been the loss of initial ¥, and then we notice that 
to compensate for the loss of # of ¥*t, a long sound comes 
in, which is represented by SRZ4{4; that a nasal naturally 
develops at times in making a sound long, has been fully 
discussed in the Gth Lecture. As to the decade indicating 
fs which occurs unchanged as final in fas"fs, af, Heifs ete., 
and in afchanged form in faces, butfaets, and A@t*t<, some 
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remarks will presently follow. Ll may remark by the way, 

that in the formation of 4{AfS in Pali, the loss of Bg@ata 

has been made up for by the #1 #. (2) In the formation of 

sets (42 or aZi+4+fS) we notice the loss of the second 

and the 3rd syllables, and the penultimate is conjoined 

to the lone vowel ¥. (3) In the formation of cate (44,+ 

t, #1) the compensating lone © and the deve’opment of 

| cerebral sound G may be explained by HfH rules partly. (4) 

ie The history of decade indicating ‘f%* is shrouded in 

| mystery. When we compare, for example fasfs with 
Venti of Italian, we may say that the latter form is merély 

a reduced form of the former, but when we take the history 

of ‘ty’-ending of twenty, for example, our difficulty increa- 

. ses; the word twenty is derived from twain (old mas- 

f: culine form of two) shortened form of twegen,+tig 

3 the last component tig is from Gothie tigjus=ten. 

Here we see that ‘ty’ represents the number ten; if - 

we suppose that our fS had such a history to become 

naturally a decade indiéating suflix, we must admit that 

in the formation of Vedic Compound-Cardinals an addi- 

tional or unnecessary suffix was added. In Vedie Com- 

if pound Cardinale Sasti (74_+1S), Saptati and® Navati, 

" ‘multiplication by ten’ is indicated by ‘fS’ alone; if 

Py, these three be really the earliest forms, ‘f§* may be 

regarded as a fossil of a word for ten as might have been 

eurrent in one dialect of the Aryan language beside 7 

of another. 

: Though our illustrative examples have been a f 

———s only, we think we cannot fail to see from the examples of 

some pronominal forms and from the history of some ~ - 

words, that Chhindasa was subject to the processes of 

dialectic regeneration and phonetic decay, processes to 

q + which all diving danguages have always been and ever will nv. 
be subject. I mention re AAAlD, that by its rege 3 Sra 
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thoroughgoing accent system, Chandasa discloses the 
character of a living speech. * 

| have said that we do not know when the Vedic 
Mantras were compiled as Samhitas. We do not also know 
what beeame (/e form of the language of the people, when 
the Mantras having been an object of special preserving 
care of the priestly class, a hiyeratie speech had to be neces- 
sarily maintained, as Latin was once maintained in Italy, 
to express religious thoughts with such purity of speech 
as the gods were supposed to demand. That a long time 
intervened between the time when the Vedie language 
was current and the time when a scholastie revival took 
place can be inferred from lots of statements occurring 
in thee Brahmanas. The fanciful history we get of the 
Vedic Mantras, the manner in which the Mantras have 
been explained and grammatical and accentual peeu- 
liarities of the Vedic language have been discussed, war- 
rant us in holding that the earliest Brahmana must be 
much removed in time from the latest WVedie Mantra. 
The propositions in the Brahmanic literatire, that the 
Vedic forms should never be deviated from, and the proper 
accent of the Vedic words, should be edrefully studied 
and learnt, very distinctly show, that for religious purposes 
a hiyeratic speech was artificially maintained, on the Vedic 
lines. I am going to adduce many facts in support of 
my position in the course of this lecture, but the facts 
noted above justify us in holding tentatively, that when 
the Sambhitaés were compiled with the Mantras of varying 
times, the grammarians of the priestly class studied the 
language of the holy works with an astonishing scientific 
accuracy and framed artificial generalized rules to make 
some heterogeneous elements look like one homogeneous 
whole. This is why various shades of meaning of 
many forms merged into a dead unity in the artificial 
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language adopted by the priests jn writing on the subject 
of the Vedas. 


As to the true nature of suecessive changes (I pur- 
posely use the word suecess/re and not progressive) noticeable 
in the polished literary speech or speeches from the post- 
Vedie days onward, as differing essentially in character 
from what may be noticed in a living language in its 
course through ages, a deal will have to be stated presently ; 
as a preliminary step, I offer my observations, as to 
why it could be possible for the Brihmana and the cog- 
nate literature produced at different times to present 
essentially one and the same language. It is a familiar 
phenomenon, that even to-day our high class Pandits 
imitate very closely and wonderfully not only the‘ancient 
language, buttalso the style of some ancient works when 
dealing with them, or when writing something new 
after those ancient works. For a disquisition, or disserta- 
tion on the subject of AIFS or polity for example, scholars 
of a very late time have been noticed to have adopted 
the form and style of the old time Siitras: such a 
work of a very late time (not earlier than the 6th 
century A.D.) as the ‘s*y{¢4q47q will be found executed 
in the style of and partly in the language of the ancient 
Brahmanas. 

I cannot say when the term Jaxhika as occurs in 
P&nini’s grammar came into use to designate the hiyeratic 
language of post-Vedic days; wm all likelihood it was long 
after the time of Gautama Buddha, since that sage who 
was undoubtedly a great sista person, did not know the 
term as my reference to the Vinaya Pitaka (Cullalvagga 
V. 33. 1) will clearly prove. Two Brahman disciples 
of the veritable Sista class who avoided speaking the 
vulgar speech of the time and spoke the speech which was 
then associated with culture and prosperity in life re- 
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quested their master that his words or teachings might 
be allowed to be recorded in the language used by the 
eultured Brahmans, riz., the Chandasa (S¥cHl Bicatct 
are the words in the text) and should not be allowed to be 
vulgarized by being recorded in the current speech of the 
people (4@{9q faafeai are the words in the text), The 
celebrated orthodox commentator of the Vinaya text 
rightly interprets the polite language by the Sanshrita 
language of the Vedas, and explains "fash as asjerqtetcal 
.e., the language then current in the Magadha Country. 
The whole of this important text is given in the foot-note 
below for reference.” 

We have to tirst notice, that if the polished respectable 
literary language of the time were known by the name 
faukika® as distinguished from the obsolete Chhandasa, 
Budha and his learned Brahman disciples were sure to use 
the term laukika, for it was the Classical Laukika of the 
Brahmana literature as distinguished from the real Vedic 
language, which came into vogue in those days asthe fit 
vehicle for all serious thought. 


+ CSA cai Aa HACIA AACS ata feszy ca Sifeei cotfs, 
AIaISiSr Vaaaiel Fate aiFFaql | CSQA Seta, con 
Samsiacy ; SinsHal Siasq asda aeaay fartfeey . 
oraaa fafaai, cai ce fety Syqey oer acaipy: ovate sre 
fSsey Atal Atal, Atal clei atatael atateai aaafersl ; cS 
neta fasfeal gaara eats; = AW STS qaqpayq aca 
Sitaicamts | (Then Buddha says,......... a ferara Tadbaq 
STAI BAS | The commentary has :—s¥7c*l, etc.,... 
=cama fay aeee Strla ete., Aeta favfexi=[ In the J 
RX Caleical | : 

NV. B.—It should be noted that though there is mention 
of ordinary fS¢zs to have been recruited from various sec- 
tions it has not been said that the teaching were being put 
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We have to consider, in the second place, that if the 
hieratic language in whieh holy thoughts relating to the 
Vedas were being expressed, were regarded as altogether 
different from Chandasa, the literature relating to the 
Vedas, would have much suffered in the estimation of the 
people. The language in question, we must therefore 
hold, was worked out on the Chindasa lines, when 
Chindasa became altogether an obsolete speech; this is 
why, in spite of very close imitation, this language differs 
from Chandasa in many essential particulars. I proceed 
presently to take note of some of the important characteris- 
ties of this hieratie language. What | specially emphasize 
upon here is that in the days of Gautama Budha there was 
at least in the Magadha ccuntry a diving vulgar speech, 
called a4 cateta by Buddha Ghosha and there“ was by 
the side of the dialect (or many other dialects) one literary 
language which still then claimed the name BY*7. 

It is now agreed, on all hands, on reference to the - 
rules for cafe in *itfafa’s Grammar, that generally 
speaking the language of the Brahmanas can be designated 
as faunkika. We do not exactly know when the term 
laukika, came into use, but we may infer on reference to 
the import of the term, that when secu/ar literature 
composed in the hieratie language, forced itself to the 
recognition of the orthodox class, the term laukika, as 
distinguished from Chaindasa became the name of the 
fashionable literary language. We do not also know 


in vartous speeches ; for, in the first place we get the instru- 
mental singular of fapfe and in the second place we 
do bot set “ABT AFT’ to indicate as usual ‘everybody’s 
own’; as the commentator gives only ssfacatetcal for the 


carefully judged for its proper significance. 
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when the term 42%8 was brought into use as a substitute 
for cafes, but it is an undoubted fact that the 
wrammatical rules for Clee as occur in *Atftf as well as 
in the 7tSty of the 2nd Century B.C., are essentially the 
rules of standard Sanskrit Grammar of later days. We 
find that what is called cafe at one time and 
ArxS at another, is closely related etymologically with 
the Chaindasa language; at the same time it must be 
observed, that even in early times, the Classical Sanskrit 
or the Laukika language of Panini so very materially 
differed from the Vedic or Chandasa speech, that a fresh 
set of rules had to be framed to give the Classical Sanskrit 
a well-defined individuality. We should not here fail to 
notice that those orthodox Grammarians whe gave to cafes 
the name 42%, were perfectly aware of the character of 
the language as a polished, dressed-up and perfected speech. 
The Vedic has all along been, from Panini, downwards, 
the object of veneration, as an ideal language and conse- 
quently the polish or perfection referred to above, could 
not be given to the Vedie for the formation of a laukika 
in the sinful days; that a polish was given to the vulgar 
speeches or dialects of natural growth will be abundantly 


elear from the remarks of the Grammarians themselves. 


In the grammatieal work of Panini (which will never 
fail to extort a high tribute of wonder and respect) and 
in its learned. commentories, we meet with this definite 
statement that the forgotten things of the Chandasa 
speech should be diligently resuscitated while things 
oceurring in the popular speeches should be studiously 
eschewed to save one’s soul from being contaminated by 
sin. It has been stated under a sitra, that the enemies of 
the cultured Aryas met with defeat and discomfiture for 
having uttered their barbarous apabhransa word 7; we 
get also one statement of emphatic expression that to 
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know the Vedie words is to acquire religious merit, while 
to know the popular or vulgar speech is to commit sin. 
Writes the author of the Mahabhasya weafe “# aira 
(meanng: Vedic words) qi: aa: Ba wie aea:, BAe 
Sarasa AicatfS ete, ete. 

In his tirades against the popular speeches, Patanjali 
vives us materials to find out that many provincial dialees 
were current during his time. That the pure Vedic words 
were very limited in number while the vile words were 
very many, has been thus expressed Sayecate ea] Baten: 
“wt: oreearfe “aa <ecainsestt: ; Srael ofasry are 
aT coitett cots coentefacecsraatecal aecaierisestts | 

We meet with caf and its plural csf in the 
standard Prakrta called °f4, and meet also sparingly with 
the form s{f4f in a @tt#s dialect which though d@spised 
by the sages assumed the form s{fSt in the classical 
Sanskrit itself at a later time. We can very well see that 
in the second century B.C., many Prakrta dialects flourished 
in N. India. No doubt for the evidence of this fact we 
have other definite records but I make the sage Safa 
to give evidence on the point, to serve a special purpose 
[have in view. I have to show that the sages and 
f2’s made an infructuous attempt to rule the dialects 
which were rolling on all around like the waves of the 
sea by taking a boat of literary language on the waves, 
not seeing that the boat itself was bound to be 
tossed about and the waves were not to be dominated. 
It is interesting that the sage Patanjali knew other 
forms of Prakrta than what we learn not only in the 
Bhudhistie works but also in the Asoka inscriptions, 
It has been mentioned that for the usual standard word 
of 437] origin SafS was in use in cAlate and q:2fS in the 
North-Western India, We may note that 4¥fe (is crawling) 
is the Oriya form which has, come on somehow or other, as 


a 
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a further B75" of a:efS, and ‘ ase’ by itself came into use 
in later Sanskrit in a secondary or tertiary sense ; again 
though ‘ 2-3’ of 2afS is not now in use either in Surat or 
in any part of Western or Northern India. the direct 
descendant =% (to crawl) on all fours may be unmistakably 
identified with our Bengali Sta as in Stal creat. 

The existence of various provincial Prikrta dialects by 
the side of the old daukita or classical Sanskrit j« not 
denied by the scholars; but some want us to accept the 
proposition that the Classical Sanskrit evolved naturally 
from the Vedie speech and the Prakrta dialects were 
formed by corrupting the Sanskrit language. The facts 
which are principally adduced in support of the proposition 
are: (1)*AIl the past-indicating forms, rfz., fap. 45 and 7e_ 
are in use in Sanskrit while there is principally but one 
generalised past form of finite verbs in the Prakrtas old 
and new. (2) The dual form unknown in the Praikrtas is 
fully maintained in Sanskrit. (3) The Prakrtas of a very 
late date are more Sanskritic than the earlier ones and 
as such these late time Prakrtas cannot be said to have 
descended from the older Prakrtas. I proceed to examine 
all these points which stand against my proposition. 

The variety of Past Forms—TIt is true that all the 
systems of past tense are set forth in the Sanskrit Gram- 
mars, old and new, but is it true that in their use in litera- 
ture the time systems represent their value correctly ? Can 
it be denied, as was pointed out long ago by Whitney, that 
in the Bra@hmanas, the distinction of tense value between 
perfect and imperfect is almost altogether lost, as in the 
later Sanskrit language? It is given, no doubt in the 
Grammatical works, that the perfect is to be used in the 
narration of facts not witnessed by the narrator, but 
Whitney has rightly remarked that there is no evidence of its 
being either exclusively or distinctively so employed in the 
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literature. That in the Vedas, the ease is quite different, 
may be seen on reference to Macdonell’s Vedie Grammar, 
It is to be noted that all the varieties of the Aorist, as 
oeeur in the Vedas, have been bound together in the Post- 


Vedic times, and have been made into one system. In the 
Classical Sanskrit, the Aorist forms are only preterites 
and are freely exchangable with imperfects aud perfects. 
Whitney remarks, after collecting examples, that the aorist 
of the Classical Sanskrit is simply a preterite, equivalent 
to the imperfect and perfect, and frequently co-ordinated 
with them. It is a significant thine to note that adverting 
to a particular use of the Aorist in the Vedas (though that 
use is not exclusive in the Vedas) a definite weneralized rule 
was framed for the use of the Aorist as is disclosed by the 
Brahmana literature ; the use of Aorist as a tense of narra- 
tion is very closely observed in the language of the 
Brahmanas, the Upanishads and the Siitras of early time. 
I have already remarked that to create a hieratic language Ln 
on the Vedic lines, generalized rules were framed and 
thereby the naturally developed heterogwenuous elements 


were reduced to a state of homogeneity. Indiscriminate 
use of the past systems distinctly shows that the past sys- 
tems in their variety were only maintained in grammar to 
make the hieratice language look respectable when in reality, 
the classical language had no natural link to bind itself 
with the Vedic language. It has to be specially and parti- 
cularly noted that fa, 76_and 48 forms do not only exist 
in the early *f4 forms but their use in Pali, unlike what 
we have noted just now in the Brahmana literature is 
much after the Vedic use: the supposed irregularities in 
the Vedie speech, have been artificially avoided in the 


| 
a, Brahmana literature by framing some generalized rules. 
Pe Again the simplified past system of the later Praky 


shows what naturally came into use in the country in the 
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STFS Speech, in contrast with the unmeaning retention of 
various obsolete systems in Classical Sanskrit, in its un- 
natural attempt to vet away from the natural state of 
things. It is notorious that the Ramayana, and the 


Mahabharata in all its parts, abound with exainples of 


indiscriminate use of various past forms in one and the 
same sense; it is not in the late time literature alone that 
we get 04435 aga ta...... BrAgS, ete., along with 434 434 ATS 
fensteaa: but we get BAe ATS acatata, ete., by the side 


; of 741 454, ete. ......1n the qef{Sfas. 


We notice that for the mode of expression “ I have 
done ” or “It has been done,” participle forms eame into 
use in the Prakrta and even long before the time of safe. 
the form was being freely used to indicate that sense in the 
Classical language ; it could not but be so, as the writers 
of the Classical language, possessed the very mind and 
thought of the speakers of the vulgar tongue. To assert 
that the use of finite verbs in their special past form, where 
participle form was in current use, should not be regarded 
obsolete, the author of the q8{S{ar has cited some examples 
which are very often quoted. The examples show that for 
CSa, bar, cb, the forms Sffi:, e6aa: and eas: were in 
use. However much the f#2 people kept themselves aloof, 
they could not possibly create a narrow little world of 
theirs but had to hold conversation at least with their 
_ wives, who could not but speak the vulgar tongue, being 
‘always in close touch with the neighbours; howsoever easy 
it might be for the sons of the f#¥2s to learn their faz speech, 
they could not lisp in Classieal Sanskrit, when in the arms 
of their nurses. The influence of the real language of the 
people could never be kept off by setting up a barrier-wal) 
of culture. 

Pronunciation —Not only in the matter of the use 
of tenses, but in other matters as well, the fags imported 
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the peculiarities of the vulgar speeches in their holy litera- 
ture; being men of the society, the f%s imbibed the altered 
pronunciation of the common people, and thus unawares 
deviated from the Vedic uorm: we notice in the very 


aims how in some cases the faqseayq has been disregarded, | 


a has been reduced to 4, and ® has been reduced to ®. 
That in the matter of general accent, the f#@s do not 
disclose a regular accent system but only uphold the Vedic 
recent for the words of the Vedic mantras alone, by a study 
of the Vedie accents, cannot be illustrated in tliis bnef 
review. 

Dual—A dual in addition to a plural was no doubt a 
commonly accepted form in the pre-Vedie days, for the 
classical Aryan languages of Europe disclose some almost 
effete dual forms. ‘lo express two togethergas a pair, 1s 
a familiar mode of thought exhibited by all peoples all 
over the world, but to retain a regular dual system, does 
not appear to be a normal inclination in man, in any part 
of the globe. Lam inclined to think, that the formation 
of dual, was in the ease of some people, the first step 
towards expressing a general plural number ; but when a 
regular plural was reached, the earlier form in this grade 
of evolution, either died out or was retained only for very 


occasional use. It is not unlikely, that dual was a regular 


plural form in the dialect of one section of the culture 
group of the Aryans, and at the fusion of dialects in the 
growth of one generalized common speech, the non-regular 
plural (7.e., the dual) forms stuck to the language as dual, 
but for practical purposes, the dual was only restricted in 
use, In expressing the special thought relating to a pair. 
That in the Vedic language, the dual has this sort of 
restricted use, cannot be very much doubted. What has 
been observed by the Vedie scholars in this matter, has been 
fitly expressed by Whitney in the following words; “ The 
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dual is (with only very rare and sporadic exceptions) used 
strictly in all cases, where two objects are logically indi- 
cated, whether directly or by combination of two indivi- 
duals, Dr. Bloomfield has very rightly observed, that 
while the employment of the dual is generally strict in 
the truly post-Vedic language, the plural is often used 
instead of the dual of natural pairs in the archaic parts 
of the Rgveda. It is because of natural disinclination, 
that the dual system was not maintained in the European 
languages of Aryan origin, and it was owing to this 
naturaloess of thought, that a regular dual system was 
falling into disuse in the living Vedie speech; the dual 
system could not survive into the Prakrtas, because the 
Aryate people of India ceased to have the sort of thought 
in their mind, which either wenerates or cherishes such a 
system in addition to plural system. We may consequently 
assert, that the co-existence of the dual forms with the 
plural forms, and the mainteinance of the dual forms, not 
as worn-out unnecessary survivals, but as forms having 
meaning and use, point to a fixed literary character or 
rather to an unnatural artificial character of the post- 
Vedic language as well as of the classical Sanskrit. In 
their zeal to perpetuate the purity of the Vedic speech, 
the f¥@s out-Heroded Herod, in maintaining a ngid dual 
system. 

Why the Prakrtas of rather a very late date, are more 
Sanskritice than their early predecessors, should now be 
explained. Had it not been for the religious activities of 
the Buddhists and the Jains, what we can know of some 
old time Prakrtas, would have been out of our reach. For 
reasons I shall state in a subsequent lecture, these Prakrtas 
were standardized, and became the sacred language of 
some religious sects ; even though new Prakrta speeches 
came actually into being, the sectarian religious works 
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were composed during those later times, in the earher 
obsolete Prakrtas. Consequently, a general continuity of 
the Prakrta speeches in their transformation through ages, 
cannot very easily be traced in literature. Properly speaking, 
no general secular literature existed in the provincial dialects, 
to give models of language to the Praikrta-speaking people 
of successive generations. ‘lhe people continued to speak 
in their Prakrta speeches, but serious literature was always 
being composed by the learned in Sanskrit. When, 
therefore any good or elevated thought had to be expressed 
in a public document for universal use, in any Prakrta 
dialect, a great want was felt in getting adequate terms in 
the current speech of the people. Sanskrit words were 
therefore laid under contribution, from the current literary 
works. ‘This is why during the early literary activities in 
all our Vernaculars, we notice the influence of Sanskrit 
upon the Vernaculars. We should not, at the same time, 
fail to notice, that the Prikrta or vernacular-speaking 
people of all times, have maintained the non-Sanskritie 
structure of their speech.. It is by Grammar principally, 
and not by Vocabulary, that the character of a speech is to 
be judged; if we doso, we will find that the genetic 
affinities between the Prakrtas of early and late times, will 
be clearly noticeable. As the subject will be specially 
delineated in another lecture, no further remarks need be 
added here. 

That the classical Sanskrit has been through all times 
greatly influenced by the Prakrtas, has been shown by a few 
examples only; a further consideration of the subject is 
necessary. ‘Che f¥%s who could not but belong to the 
dialect-speaking people, could. not but use the Prakrta 
forms (though unawares) in their Sanskrit composition. 
L adduce below some examples to show how this was done, 
I cannot however resist the temptation of quoting here 
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the words of Dr. Skeat, which are applicable to the f¥8s of 
all countries and times: ‘The speaker of the ‘standard’ 
language is frequently tempted to consider himself as the 
dialect-speaker’s superior, unless he has already acquired 
some elementary koowledyve of the value of the science of 
language, or has sufficient common sense to be desirous of 
learning to understand that which for the moment lies 
beyond him.” 

First of all [ notice, that as after framing some arti- 
ficial general rules, the fs were forced to explain away 
some naturally developed Vedic words, by setting them 
down as cases of Gf license, so in respect of some Prakrta 
or Desi words assimilated by them unawares in the Sans- 
krit laaguage, the Sistas invented the nipatana vale, con- 
sidering perbaps what was but a natural growth, to be 
due to vagaries or freaks of nature. 

That there was a scholastic revival in building up 
Sauskrit, and that the popular dialects (which could not 
but have been the property of the f@s) had to be polished 
from time to time, to make sanskrita of them, will be 
partly demonstrated by the following examples. The 
examples are given in an alphabetical order and not 
in what may be called chronological order; the remarks 
against them will however show in some cases, when they 
were introduced from the Prakrtas into the holy speech. 

(lL) S44: means no doubt the lower part as adjective or 
adverb. It is interesting to note, that in the popular 
speech, B44 the first component of the compound word 
BxCq{S came to designate the lower lip; this @yz was 
taken into the classical Sanskrit without any question. 

(2) Gaa.—In Vedic denotes lower; but by false 
analogy of other words connected with the Bayt ‘S’ it 
was made by the f#@s, themselves to convey exactly ae 


opposite meaning. 
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(3) aefe--4.—How in tke early Brahmana language 
this round-about and clumsy expression took the place of 
Vedic 44 (nine, pronounced as 4-3-8) of the cardinal 
compounds #4" (nineteen) AafaeifS (twenty-nine) and 
so forth to q4q4afS (ninety-nine), is not clear. The ear- 
liest Prakrta has Ga which may be formed by metathysis 
from a-G-83: it is not likely that @{s-4 was reduced 
to Ga. I think Ga being un-orthodox, the new expression 
was coined, when 44 fell into disuse, and Gq was wrongly 
supposed to be something like 4@#fet-a because of its 
final 4. 

(4) ata.—in Vedic it means the smith; @af4 is the 
natural Prakrta form of it, from which the vernacular #fay{4 
has come out. The purists, in ignorance of Vedic form 
polished the prakrta form in analogy of other words, by 
adding # {4 indicating doing to #4, to form wqyeyq. 

(5) The word 7 signified a married lady and a god- 
dess in the early speech, and so who was not a 4%, ¢.¢., who 
was not lady-like was 4-2] ; thus q{#gqt came to signify 
a fas (viSya) or courtesan. The shamelessness of a courtesan 
wave the significance naked to the word. So by its der- 
vation neither M nor At] was a feminine form of any 
masculine word; but not knowing the character of the 
word, the word AY was created as the original masculine 
form, even in the Brahmaua literature. I must also note, 
that from the original meaning of the word @, a married 
woman, the word 4% also came into use to signify an 
unmarried girl; in this meaning of the word the age of 
the girl could not be and cannot be read. The Vedie rule 
having come down by tradition, it was prescribed in the 
ideal form of marriage, that one who was not married to 
another, was to be taken as wife. The commentators, in 
the teeth of the fact that the ceremonials recorded in the 
Grhyasutras, relate to the marriage of girls of mature age, 
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interpret the word a@ajas a girl walking about without 
covering her shame. ‘The Philologists should take care 
not to equate nude with aq beeause of the lateness of its 
formation. 

(6) #7ifS.—In Vedic means master of the house (Wa 
house+fS). Exactly when wa (iv, J=) coming to 
signify sft, the meaning changed in a popular dialeet, is 
not known ; #*ifS with its Prakrta variant sf (ef., BAYA 
for Wa, CA5ata for 2ava{e, etc.) came no doubt into use in 
Sanskrit, as the false Sanskrit derivation shows. In ignor- 
ance of Vedie form, the Prakrta forms were explained and 
reconciled in Grammar by a false rule, which gives us S91 
+7fS=SefSand wfs. That the phonetic change of ¥ 
into & is noticeable in the Vedic itself, may be illustrated 
by one example: we get cSytf as a changed form of sf 
in the Vedie; carifsAr however became in the Vedie a new 
stem to signify a meaning different from but allied to ofS. 

(7) atfs.—The word is unknown in the Vedie speech ; 
the word for it was 42] (vapta). The barber on some 
ceremonial oceasions had the duty of cleansing the body 
of a man and so he was ealled in the Magadhi Prakrta or 
Pali a aetfas ; this astfas is the causative form of ate 
derived from the root #1. ‘The purists in the analogy of 
other words, made aetfiaS a atfrs, and thought they are not 
using a vulgar word in the place of the orthodox Vedic 
word. The word oceurs in the Brahmana language. 

(8) Ssata.—When a generalised rule relating to 4s- 
esta was framed in Sanskrit, and Pali words with 4) final 
were thought by a false analogy to be the words of 4% 
origin, the word &*{4) was reduced to Ssfaf4; then again 
to meet a difficulty the Vedie vocative form S34 had to 
be declared as an firsa license. 

(9) atge.—No word for maternal uncle is traceable in 
the Vedic; Macdonell very rightly infers that this word 
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was presumably a dialectic form which made its way imto 
Sanskrit. In Siitra literature, it is 7H" whieh was no 
doubt taken from the popular speech. The popular word 
was wrongly svughlt to be derived from a Vedic stem, and 
as such 4fY was imagined to be a variant of aTp~a, and 
then the curious word WSs TSI was colmed as the supposed 
original word in the Maitrayaui Sam hita. 

(10) aae.—I have shown in a previous lecture that 
this purely Prakrta word was alopted on account of long 
use in the Classical Sanskrit, but failing to derive it pro- : 
perly from a4 of Sanskrit (which was only Wa in Pra- 
krta), a rule of exeeption was invented for its justification. 

(11) favai.—In the Vedic speech fag means ‘alone’ 
and faq with the feminine suffix &| became faa (a 
widow); there was no 44 in the Vedie speech to dominate 
this fa44i and we get a Vidova in Italian, for example 
without any masculine form for it. As fa (vi) was 
wrongly thought to be the initial S47, fayai was derived 
as a woman who lost her never existent 44 ; 44 is a pseudo- 
Sanskrit word. (12) f4#l, a courtesan, signified in deriva- 
tion a woman who was’accessible to the Visor the Aryan 
people in general. When the corrupt Prakpge form Vise 
was purified, an imaginary origin of the word was sought 
in the dress, ete , of the displayer of beauty, and hence Vesya 
(from Vesa), was used as the correct form. (13) egutl of a 
Vedie use was made a “SH by imagining a_ hundred 
streamlets for the river. : 

(14) Aaa—=signities ‘a species of pine tree’ as 
well as ‘ straight.’ The original Vedic for the class of the 
pine tree is 4% (the tree which is straight like a 4) ; the 
word #2 occurs in the Brahmana literature after the 
pronunciation of the common people. “ 

It is notorious that the Classical Sanskrit has swelled -< 
with words of Prakrta and Dedi origin ; as these words are | 
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interesting for many reasons, I give a ural] number 
of them in an appendix to help the students to study the 
matter separately. 

I cannot possibly dilate upon the subject any further. 
We may very well hold, that the non-existence of dual and 
the currency ofa simplified past system in the Prakrtas, 
argue in favour of the natural growth of the Prakrtas. 
That the early Prakrta or Pali, retains many archaic Vedic 
forms, as are unknown in Sanskrit, is admitted by all 
scholars ; this point of struetural unity of early Pali with 
the Vedic, will be very briefly noticed in the subsequent 
lecture. I now proceed to notice a fact, which will show 
(though perhaps faintly) that a continuity of the Vedic 
was maintained through many Prakrta dialects, which have 
now died out without leaving any literary evidence of 
their existence. 

It is a striking phenomenon, that we have stored up 
many words in our vernacular which are met with in the 
oldest known Vedic speech only, and which were not in use 
in Sanskrit, which is wrongly regarded as a direct 
and pure offspring of the Vedie language. I do not 
elaim to be exhaustive, but I should think that the list 
I append hére, is not a very short one. (1) Sst and 
SET correspond in meaning exactly with @&tg}—in 
ignorance of the origin, the wrong derivation Bi+ 44 has 
been imagined. The word @E¥ ts a separate word 
altovether. (2) The Vedie word Sa is used by us in the 
form Sfqai; Biqae became a pedant word even im 
the days of the early S*faa7s and the word Bfq147 
derived from it, is used in our high flown language. (5) 
Spel is an egg as well as a foetus in the womb. The 
Sanskrit form @s is a later form derived from Ap. 
Considering ita Prakrta word, the fs dropped the tinal =, 
as non-feminine forms with @& tinal could not be adopted. 
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(4) st7ta—T he pungent juice of it became once the substi- 
tate for cafaqy. Our Bia is closer to the early word in 
form ; the Sanskrit word S{## is only a pedantic form. 
(5) &f*i—means side in the Vedie speech ; in that sense 
we use the word in the“phrase siz air". The word is in 
nse in Sanskrit in a ‘secondary meaning iadicating direc- 
tion. (6) 4ai—means like this; from this comes our 
now poetic word cea. (7) seFST to be wet with dew 
“signifying wet was in general use in old Bengali, an 
still in use in the district of Bankura and in Orissa In 
that sense. (8) $l and SS} jujube? the Bengali form is © 
¢-i and the Oriya form is Fa. (9) ga a sort of-reed ; 
this word is in use in Eastern as well as in Northern 
Bengal to mean sugareane ; in this very sense the word is. 
in use in Eastern Magadhi and in Oriya of the district of 
Sambalpur, while in the intervening tracts of Bengal the 
word &{% from 3% is in use ; the form is Bfz in Orissa proper. 
The word {4 as in #4 44 to indicate cluster of reeds, is . 
however in use in Central Bengal. (10) We get in the 
Reveda the interjection 46 (truly) and 4 (alas); our 
4s (truly) comes from the earlier Bengali form 46 as 
in “CS ae co.” It is not correct th this word 
comes from 44 to stay or exist ; the Western Bhojpuri 
46 from 46 is not in use in Eastern Magadhi, nov 
there is any verb in Bengali or Oriya whieh is even 

» remotely connected with 46. (11) SSai, a Vedic inter- 
jection, which signifies confusion of thought ; cears apeat 
conveys exactly the same meaning. (12) 4a}, the aerial root 
of a tree. The aerial root of the Peepul tree (45) is 
éalled 441in many parts of Bengal. (13) 1, a calf 
almost mature enough to become a cow ; in this very sense 
the word is in use in the district of Sambalpur, where it is 


i > nounced as qmi. The word is in use in the Bengali- 
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Purulia, (14) apeit occurs also in Pali 


~ 
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and our 4{* is exactly the instrument which is used by the 
carpenters. (15) f*"z— its synonym “ARAL i is 1D Use in 
Sanskrit, while our f= comes dir ectly from f= through 
the medium of Pali. (16) 28 (not we which isa sepa- 
rate. word, and from which we have got ¢fq a pillar) has 
its Sa form 4%} or @tz in Bengali; it signifies a prop 
and 50 is closely related to 8 in meaning. 


illustrate a different phenomenon. The words s{@ 


(limb), #f&| (knife), etes, of the Vedic, were formed with the 


suffix @, and as such the words *f{ and ¥#j, as original words, 
may be supposed to have existed in an once-existing 
dialect. Coming through Sanskrit, ‘tq’ has been reduced 
to *[S_in some vernaculars, but sf and #1 seem to have come 
to us like the words just set forth in the above list, through 
some provincial dialects, of which no trace can now be 


' ‘obtained. As not altogether irrelevant, I cite the history 


“of another word here. The word ‘ #*f%’ indicating skull or 


skull-bone, though of pure Vedic origin, was regarded as 
unfit to be uftered by the holy people (at least in Patan- 
jali’s timé), on account of its gruesome association ; the 
euphemistic 1 SU was recommended for substitution. 
We know, however, that the fate of #1 was not doomed 
in Sanskrit, but it is curious that this euphemistic word 
sata had the ill-luck of earning for itself the very un- . 
pleasant idea, which it was intended to dispel; the 
slightly-changed form of Ss{?| as SfsfS denotes in Bengali, 
the place where dead animals are allowed to rot and the 
bones of the animals bleach in the sun. 

From the cumulative evidence it is rather clear that 
the literary Vedie speech stood in a elose relationship 
with many provincial dialects, some of which at least 


continued through all ages, to live tombe wep 
into later yernaculars, and that the fassical Sanskrit, - 


ae 


q I speak of a few other words in this connection, though | 
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on the other hand, came into existence as an artificial 
language. 

We have shown toa certain extent, that Laukika or 
Sanskrit was sought at first to be kept in close unity with 
the Vedic, but as a matter of fact this language could not 
maintain any continuity with the Vedic, and with the 
progress of time, it went on drawing largely upof the 
Pra&krta dialects. Facts have also been adduced, to s 
or rather to suggest, why most of the important lin! 
the chain of evolution of the Prakrta dialects, leat 
to our modern vernaculars, are ae rather irrevocab 
perished. 
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APPENDIX. 


Qnly a few Sanskrit or rather psendo-Sanskrit words 
listed below, just to show the influence of Prékrtas of 
| the language whicly is said to have kept 

"ene Prakrtas. 

rom @% *faxta or fasta. The vernacular 

word 47% $ and the provincial Oriya word 

¥* 5] are derived from it. In the Sanskrit 

of a very late time, this #46 Was made into 
. ¥*. 

(2) c#f—from #Te"eame out of two Prakrta words, fea 
and ca; cei is from f¥a and cm, as in 
CA, cat, ete., remains unchanged. 

(3) w4—from sf (skull) we get @9f§ and its 
variant ##fS ; from @#fe we wet yf as 
area afa, as well as 4T74i ; either aafs or 
24{*f41 has been sanskritized into 44q. 

N.B.— fh as of atsta <¢fa, should not be confounded 
with caf which is a synonym of 441; from c#{q we 
have got both ca#ftal as wellas cdf; from c#fa we have 
cot caf besides cari. This cat" again is not identical 
either with cata derived from 44 to excavate, or with ce 
to loosen, derived from 44. 

(4) ce--from Je requires no comment. 

(5) @ai—from slo came out fae, and this fare gave 
birth to #4] ; TH was sanskritized into FF in 
the analogy of a, #4, etc. 

(6) 5pa—from 6ga. Very likely from 5g4 (clever) we 

also got 6S# and this word came to signify 

a clever thief, and thus the Sanskrit words 
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(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 


(23) 
(24) 


Seat 
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‘cela and cota were formed. Prof. D>. 
Bhandarkar thinks that the Sanskrit word 
C6T4a comes from the tribal name ¢b{= or cers. 
6 faSs—from _— 
=bi—from TS ; tted lock of hair not being easily 
ssasatiel into component parts. 
aib ¥1—fzom @S. so also other words of 4 initial, 
All words with 6, 3, G, & initials. ; 
 Baighers Wa indicating quickness. From 
word 44, STS was f od as ae : 
root (c/., STSA, STSalatA, ete,). 
oi—Sanskritie form of 9% or t#\ which is an 
> east of ws. 
4]4J—a pseudo-respectable form of 4a ; 
paddy={S] ) was, adopted in 
without change. 


atse—from FS_to dance. 


“fy (fried 
Sanskrit 


16e—from BES comes 8S or 86 and then by 


metathysis. 

ANS, AtGa—comes from f#12 of the root fa. 

Excepting a few words Such as #7, #14 (plough- 
share) and G4 almost all words having = 
initial ; even the word #% is suspected to be 
of Dravidian origin. 

Se—from © 

a9%—from 4; used in the sense of plague. 

aya and afga—already referred to and discussed, 

aei—a pure CHT word. 

724—from zp, originally that which is lost by theft, 
i.e., which becomes 42%. 

afsa—from 4a we got first 4% in Pali. 

zate—from 44, 44 and 4% being one and the same 
the word was formed by dea 
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(26) "7a new root to indieate curse; original 
form SfSy~yts = ais + “e+ AtS—that which 
befalls by destroying “2 signifying wep{4 ; 
this shows ™that = x. a corrupt form of 
aes. 
(27) cta—from fai ; stone in ent originally. 
=6—(walking or wandering about) from the Vedie 
, root FS (compare me ak - 
from Se. 
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Pati and her of Prakrtas. 
Prakrile ae. as «a hieratic language, 


oceupies natufally a position of very, high honour, It 
is no wonder therefore,*that our old Prakrt® granimarians 
regarded it in their fancy, to be the very speech, in its 
original purity, which the gods and holy men spoke at the 
very dawn of human creation, Some Prakrta grammar- 
arin, ee (no doubt very wrongly) that Sans- 
krit is in“the state of ef#fs or natural purity, while, the 
provincial dialects alone disclosed fa#fS or corruption of 
the original @afS, by deviating from the norm of Sans- 
krit. This is how these grammarians have sought to 
explain the term Prakrta, though the word @#fS cannot 
be shown to have been in use at any time, to signify a 
speech, holy or unholy. Prakrti no doubt signifies nature, 
but in its secondary signification as ‘ subjects ° or ‘common 
people’ or ‘ people in general,’ the word is in very common 
use in our literature of all times. Prakrta, in its signi- 


fication as a ie lon therefore to be associated with 


prakrti or the on people. No matter what the 
derivation may bé, it is undoubted, that the term Prakrta 
has always denoted the current. speech of the people in 
general, in contradistinction with the cultivated literary 
speech of the learned. It is significant that our provincial 
vernaculars of to-day, are called by the orthodox Pandits 
as so many Prakrta speeches. No one can fail to notice, 
that the early poets of Bengal as well as of Orissa have 
designated the language of their effusions as Prakrta. 
Tt is therefore admitted in a manner on all hands, that 
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Prakrta T the speech, in which the babies commence to 
lisp and which the people very naturally learn untaught. 
The oriental scholars of «Europe however, make a sharp 
distinetion now between the moderty vernaculars and the 
obsolete Prakrtas, to secure some @efiniteness in the matter 
of classification. In this ee 


ion, the scholars have 
Followed those aie ip grammarians, wh@ have appro- 
priated the name prakr fa for an artificial standard literary 
speech, and have given the term BAS, to the vernacu- 
lar speeches of their time; I should notice in this connec- 
tion, that, ApabliranSa as reported by the grammarians is 
also an unreal apabhransa speech. That the term apa- 
bhranga should now only be used to senotalilenietic 
decay, ehas been my suggestion in the foregoing lecture. 
We have to again notice with reference to the use of the 
term praékrta by the modern scholars, that where a prakrta 
ends and a vernacular begins, is not at all easy to deter- 
mine and demarcate; it will not help us in the matter of 
classification, nay it will create anomaly and confusion, 
if the obsolete forms of our present day vernaculars be 
all desicnated as prakrtas. If the term prakrta be applied 
to signify those remote forbears of the modern vernaculars 


of Northern India, as may not be quite directly traced 
to be such forbears, a workable en be obtained. 
Practically speaking, this® definition | not militate 
against the current definition of the seholars. I need 
hardly point out, that by the phrase ‘ remote forbear * in this 
definition, I do not refer either to Chhandasa, which is the 
source-head of all our Aryan speeches, or to Classical 
Sanskrit, which has made from time to time some contri- 
butions to the Aryan Vernaculars. 

Pali defined.—Pali, 1 have all along designated as en 
early Magadhi prakrta, on the authority of Buddha Ghoxa, 
who has called it ‘Magadha Bohara.” The capital town 


. 
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of the Magadha country, we know from the phonetic 
representation of it in Greek as Palibothra, was once called 
fica or “fesicei; the name Pali, as a place name, 
is still im existence in Behar, I think that the people of 
Ceylon gave the name Pali to the praikrta speech in ques- 
tion, as the Buddhist eanonical works were obtained by 
them in the Paliputto country. Now that we see, that 
the word Pataliputra could be, or rather was in reality 
reduced to the form Paliputto, the objection that the term 
Pali cannot come out of P&tali, will not be seriously urged. 
It will certainly be admitted, that the meanings given to 
the word Pali by the Simbhalese, are wholly unknown 
in the literature of India; once the Sirhhalese gave the 
name Pali to the language of the canonical works, the 
secondary or tertiary meaning of the term could easily 
come into use in Ceylon. 

Since Pali has never been in use in India, as a term 
to denote either Prakrta in general or any special Prakrta 
in particular, Prékrta should be the legitimate name 
for the language in question; if the Prakrta of the 
Tripitakas be given a special name, the students of the 
Prakrta speeches will be led into the wrong notion, that 
in the matter of origin and general character, Pali differs 
widely and ally from the other Prakrtas. To use 
the word Pali to signify “ Buddhistie Prakrta,” is equally 


misleading ; for the praikrta in question was not during its - 


eurrency, the speech of the Buddhists alone. In _ their 
canonical works the Buddhists have preserved a class of 
Prakrta and the Jainas another; we are not on that 
account justified to designate those Prakrtas by the names 
of those religious sects. I should also notice here another 
suggestion regarding the origin of the term Pali: it is 


urged by some, on the strength of the supposition, that 
the speeches of the common people were ‘not much Ae) 
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current in urban tracts, that the word Pali may be a 
decayed form of the non-Aryan term Palli (*%#7= village). 
Certainly phonology does not offer any difficulty in the 
matter of this etymology, but facts of history do not 
support this proposition. In the first place, it eannot 
be proved that the people of the rural tracts differed 
widely from the people of the urban tracts, in the matter 
of speech. In the second place, the word Pili cannot be 
proved to have ever been in use im India, to denote a 
speech, and consequently it will not be correct to suppose 
that the people of Ceylon coined the term, by making 
historical investigation regarding the raral origin of the 
speech of their canonical works. I must however mention 
here, a hitherto unnoticed fact, which may be urged with 
some force in support of the theory. To speak in praise 
of the speech in which the sff2t2ifs has been composed, 
the author has designated the language by the name 
‘sitoa’ in the 2nd verse of the work, The commentator 
has explained the term ‘%{GH" by 4{#S very correetly, 
but he has not given us the derivation of the word. The 
word looks like an apabhransa of the word at, since 
“{6) of modern vernaculars can easily be derived from 
‘at. But as this solitary use of a comparatively later 
time cannot be connected with a cognate word of idiomatic 
use of earlier times, Pali,,as an Indian name for a @#s, 
eannot be accepted. Again it is difficult to say. how far 
the word {Ga for 4{#S is a genuine BAS form of a 
particular time; that we meet with fancifal corruptions 
of Sanskrit terms in the literary prakrtas, will be specially 
discussed afterwards. *{SS, and *TGH are two terms 
for @f#s which occur in the s7jaagal; in this case 
it is rather certain that the terms were coined to maintain 
the character of the prakrtas as given in some Prakrta 
Grammars. I do not propose to do away with the term 
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Pali, which denotes a particular class of Prakrta of the ‘ 
olden time, but I discuss the question to remove the 
wrong notions which this term, as well as the term 
prakrta may generate, regarding the origin, position, and 
value of the obsolete speeches of India. 
The Character of Palt.—Il1 have tried to show in the 
previous lecture, that if we look into the evidence fur- 
; nished by a comparative study of the early and later 
forms of Vedie speech, and if again we compare the Vedic 
speech as a whole, with Classical Sanskrit, we are led 
to the conclusion, that the old Grammarians seized on the 
salient features of the Vedic speech, and moulded them 
into one harmonious whole, to create a hieratic language. 
I have moreover setforth some facts, which make it pro- 
bable, that even when Chhandasa continued to be a living 
literary language, some provincial vernaculars (though 
derived originally from Chhiandasa) co-existed with Chhin- 
dasa as closely related dialects. One fact indeed can never 
be donhted, that when the priestly class was busy in 
reviving, or in maintaining the purity of the Chhindasa 
speech, the Aryan people in general spoke one form or 
another of the Aryan speech, whieh must be designated 
as Prakrta. How far Pali is removed from a Prakrta 
speech, which co-existed with, or succeeded immediately 
_to the latest phase of the Chhiindasa speech, is perhaps 
é impossible to determine now, but that the early Pali may 
be regarded to be closely allied to Chhiandasa, is admitted 
by all scholars. 


7 


_ a 1 have pointed out in the previous lecture, that by 
3 . unmeaning retention of the dual forms and of the tense 
systems of Chhandasa, Classical Sanskrit reveals its own 
— } 


tit icial character, while the structure of the Pali lan- ye 
gua /isagit e a naturel modification or change ts egg 
arly Ax : ze. pera oftah how ingen or 
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points, Pah retains to some extent the morphological strue- 
ture of the Vedic speech, I refer here to some scholarly 
remarks of V. Fausboll, as appear in his preface to 
“Sutta Nipata” (S. B. E., Vol. IX). He has shown with 
reference to the oldest portions of the Sutta Nipata, that 
those richer forms of Vedic language which we find 
wanting in the Classical Sanskrit, were in use in the oldest 
Pali. The great scholar has pointed out, that we meet with 
in Pali, “the fuller Vedic forms of nouns and verbs in the 
plural, the shorter Vedic plurals, and the instrumental 
singular of nouns, Vedic infinitives, and many other Vedic 
forms and words.” 

The position of Sanskrit as a literary language, in its 
relatioy with Chhandasa on the one side, and with the 
Prakita speeches on the other, has been discussed in several 
lectures from various view points. The relation ‘of Pali 
however, with several provincial Prakrtas of the Post- 
Mauriyan times, is not easy to determine. I discuss some 
facts which show how this imvestigation is involved in 
difficulties: (1) Pah was retained and used as a literary 
language by the Buddhists when it actually became an 
obsolete speech ; (2) Sanskrit, though an artificial literary 
language ceased, at one time, to be a purely hieratic speech, 
and having become the vehicle of thought of all men, 
deahiug with different branches of knowledge, it exercised 
such an influence in the country, that the living speeches 
which succeeded Pali, could not become respectable enough to 
leave literary monuments for us ; (3) To ensure intelligibility 
in all provinces of India, the Prakrta books (very limited in 
number), were composed in such an unreal generalized form, 
as does not help us to reconstruct the living speeches of old 
days. I notice the significance of all the points briefly below. 

Pali, a literary speech.—We clearly see, why Gotama 
Bnddha insisted upon getting his teachings recorded in 
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the vernacular of his time. What he aimed at however, 
Was not secured, when without following the spirit of his 
words, his disciples stuck to the speech of his time in their 
literary composition, when the speech in question became ; 
obsolete, and as such uninteresting and repulsive to the | 
non-Buddhistie people. Even to the ordinary Buddhistie 
people of mundane thoughts and worldly aspirations, this 
literature which was severely religious, could not be attrac- 
tive; desmte their deep veneration for their Sastra, the 
people in general, who as a matter of course wanted “ 
to enjoy life, left the dull works of holy character to the 
eare and custody of a small number of religious teachers. 
The language of the ASoka inscriptions and references to 
(se) anasaidas by Patanjali, distinctly show that the 
Pali speech of Buddha's time was being changed with the 
progress of time, and various provincial dialects came into > 
existence in the 2nd Century B.C. ; vet it 1s a fact, that 
the author of the Milinda panha_ tried his best to write in 
the language of the Buddhistic canonical works. Changes 
effected by time are distinetly noticeable in the Pali eano- 
nical works themselves, even though a general standard 
was set up forthe language. No doubt the old Pali of 
Buddha’s days was being transformed into new and newer 
dialects, but the old-time Vali failed to become a living 
heritage with the speakers of the newly-transformed aad 
speeches. In that the literary Sanskrit in its broader and 
more catholic character was being enriched every day by 
the composition of interesting and entertaining secular 
literature of various genre, the influence of Sanskrit became 
more potent and abiding, upon the laymen of letters all 
throughout the country. Troe it is that the author of 
Sanskrit works, who lived, moved and had their being in 
2 the living atmosphere of the Prakrta speeches of their ¥ 
days, introduced various Prakrta forms in Sanskrit, but | 
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the speakers of the Prakrta tongues, could not but draw 
upon Sanskrit for want of a living literary tradition of the 
Prakrtas, when they sought from time to time to enrich 
their clialects. 

It became impossible in those days to write m any 
particular vernacular of the province which might be 
intelligible to the people of all the provinces. The Bud- 
dhistic writers, who wanted to adhere to the Prakrta 
speech, but found Pali could not be made intelligible even 
in the Magadha country, mixed up Sanskric forms with 
some B7s2*% forms common to many provinces, and thereby — 
created a curious hybrid language, which has acquired the 
designation, the Gatha language. It was to ensure universal 
intelligibility that an artificial literary Prakrta was set up, 
and it is the artificial Prakrta, which is generally met 
with, in the old Prakrta works. These Prakrta works do 
not give us the real vernaculars of the past time, and so 
we cannot directly trace the evolution of our modern 
vernaculars through the speeches preserved in those works. 

It is perfectly certain that the language of the Asoka 
inscriptions is not artificial ; but one thing strikes us very 
mueh, that there are many words in these inscriptions, 
which are more Sanskritic in form than the words oceurring 
in Buddhistic canonical works. I am _ strongly inclined 
to think, that some words in the inscriptions were made 
purposely Sanskritic to make the edicts thoroughly intelli- 
gible at places far away from Magadha. If we compare 
the Pali language of Buddha’s days, as preserved in the 
canonical works, with the contemporary classical Sanskrit 
of the Brahmana literature, we may notice, that the latter 
artificial language cannot be said to be only the literary 
form of the former; but the classical Sanskrit of the 3rd 
Century B. C., can be easily set down as the literary forni 
of the language of the inscriptions. Mr, F. W. Thomas 
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very rightly observes, in his paper published in the J. R. 
A. S. 1904 (p. 461), that “It is not too much to say that 
in modern English both spoken and written, we find 
sreater deviations from the norm, than what may he 
observed between classical Sanskrit and the languave of 
the edicts of ASoka.” The learned orientalist. has Further 
asserted, that if the text of the Pali inscriptions of ASoka’s 
time and the literal translation of those texts in Sanskrit 
were placed side by side, one would find only such differ- 
ences in pronunciation, ete., as always exist between the 
literary and spoken forms of the same dialeet. LI need not 
halt to explain this phenomenon, for I have already stated, 
how with the progress of time, Sanskrit was being modified 
by Prakrta, and how Prakrta was being influenged by 
Sanskrit. 

How, stage by stage the Magadhi language ee SY 
Successive changes for ope thousand years after the time 
of ASoka, cannot be very easily determined, for reasons 
already siggested; I may however add this observation, 
that it will be very unsafe to judee the Magadhi language 
by the language of the inscriptions of later times, since it 
appears, that at one time it became a fashion, even in far 
off Southern India, to use the Mazadhi language in inserip- 
tions. Iam not coneerned with the question of introdue- 
tion of Magadhi language into Peninsular India, nor 
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Grammarians ; but before | take up these questions for 
discussion, I proceed to examine if we ean trace the 
blood of old Pali itself (unstrained through the transformed 
Prakrtas of subsequent times) in the veins of our Bengali 
language. It may be repeated here, what has been shown 
before, that the province of Magadha-eum-gauca always 
overflowed itself into Bengal, till the end of the 10th 
Century A.D. 

I have noted in previous lectures, that in the 
matter of accent, there is much agreement between P4li 
and Bengali. I doubt not this will be admitted to be a 
factor of much importance in a language. We should 
also remember in this connection, Mr. Pischell’s weighty 
observation, that Vedic accent and stress survived in Pali, 
The importance of the matter urges me to repeat one or 
two facts in this connection over again. 

That because of the old time accent on the first sylla- 
bles, the words Befe (Shs), HAT, (etAa), Tea (47F), etc., have 
been reduced to S{fS (not @fs as in Oriva and Maithili), 
cHang (not 474 of other provinces), 4# pronounced as 
4% (not GF as in Oriya), ete.,in Bengali, can be clearly 
seen; that the pronunciation of «cai, vai, ete., of the 
old days has only been retained in Bengal, and that the 
forms 444, #44, etc., have only been recently borrowed 
inaclass of artificial poetry, cannot be denied. However, 
I give below a list of words which baye come to Bengali 
perhaps direct from P#li, for they are not met with in the 
Prakrtas of later days. 

(1) aos = = tib, stone of a fruit,—we do not get either 
= ii or any word derived from aye in use in other dia- 
lects to indicate this meaning. (2) 4% and %f*15,—these 
words signify ‘ and” or ‘ still more ' in Sanskrit ; the mean- 
ing ‘ nevertheless’ as they siguify in Pali, is only found in 
Bengali in the use of Seb. In Oriya, this word, with its 
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Pali or Bengali meaning, has only very recently been 
borrowed. (3) 3-Ftg (seems to be Mest word and not an 
Apabbrargéa) means indisposition or illness, Bengali Sa 
fag or simple @ze dves not. seem to be derived from ZH, 
happiness, for the idea of illness is not expressed with 
reference to the feeling of happiness; I think {3% is the 
originator of the Bengali word. (4) #fe—stands at the 
end of a speech, or section to denote * this is what it is” ; 
this use of 2fS at the end of a composition, beeame once 
a mere form in Bengali, and subsequently from its posi- 
tion in a sentence, it acquired the meaning “the end ”"— 
in which sense, it is now In use. This fs does not oceur 
in other dialeets ; in Oriya for example, the word indicating 
“finish ” or “ the end,” as occurs at the end of an epistle 
is @S. (5) Bae (‘ hot,’ Gas), Casa (the act of heating), 
(34 or rather 64 signifies warmth in Bengali] Bengali 
Gaq (oven) comes from it though Sqaq is the word we 
set in Pali for oven. (6) Gafea (by metathysis from B%tazs 
shoe; the @#&@ ending again represents earlier A% ), the 
Oriya form is %§z{%, which was in use in old Bengali. 
(7) $4 signifies ‘this side,’ but ¢a4%fa signifies both the 
banks of a river and also the far-off bank of a river ; only 
in old Bengali, we get this word in such a phrase as @aayte 
indicating $Aaq{F, ¢.¢., the other bank—ecannot be reach- 
ed, t.¢., endless: (8) ¢&¢¢=old Bengali fu, modern cetet 
where. (9) #44 (as in Sanskrit) a mouthful to be swal- 
lowed ; only in Bengali, there is the Apabhrarméa form of 
it in use which is @f4aq. (10) a6 (from Ab = bad, 
vile, by metathysis) indicates a thine of bad or insipid 
taste; Bengali #7175, of insipid taste is from this word ; 
the word #4j7 of Sanskrit is of comparatively later date, 
and so it is a Sanskritization of a Pali word; the readers 
should not confound this with Sanskrit @3_ which exists in 


the word #44 sigoifying unripe (distinguish this also from - 
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FF, to touch or to injure); from F4 , unripe, we get the 
Oriya word #f4, unripe, and this old form #f¥ unripe is in 
use in Bengali, in the shape of ef. (11) cet (cows in 
plural)—in this form, the word travelled to Ceylon from 
old Bengal, our %{# is from j-G, where G has been changed 
to #. (12) 4S or FS (ghee), It is curious that following 
the traditional spelling, the rude villagers of Bengal still 
write FJ and not FS, when they make an attempt at 
dignified spelling. (153) §# exactly signifying hair, as in 
Bengali ; this word is found at one or two places in the 
Jaitaka stories, bearing evidently marks of lateness. (14) 
bc#1b, a bamboo basket= Bengali 5Y#tfS and Oriya Btcatfs. 
(15) 6tfb—a pot or a vessel, is found exactly in this 
sense in eOriya; that it was in use in old Bengali can be 
detected in the modern Bengali phrase 516 41 as in 5ff6 
aie Sc bce ateai (to leave a place by carrying away 
all pots and pans), (16) 6fa—(a skin disease ; the Oriya 
form CS{= signifying the same meaning is similar to Pali, 
as the final = is equivalent to the final vi (fa) of the Pali 
word ; the Bengali word derived from it is ef]. (17) Ste 
(rice gruel—originally barley-gruel 54?) equal to Bengali 
srs. (18) Se excessive, is in use in Oriya and was in use 
in old Bengali; its real origin is from &} to leave, which 
gives rise to the form setfs— something in excess that 
had to be thrown away» was the idea at the root. (1) #2, 
a pool, is from #%, which is formed by metathysis from 
=y ; we use the word Wz as in Pali but the Oriya form ts We. 
(20) 93 from Sanskrit Ha ; in many parts of Bengal, little 
pieces of wood or say the internode portion of sugarcane 
is ealled 9-4 or Gal. (21) cae (pure, innocent or inoffen- 
sive); Buddhaghosa gives the derivation of it in 
his commentary on the Digha Nikaya—‘.aM ’ 45 51S 
atc; oa Sa aanafe can; a eoodnatured innocent 
man is always regarded as a fool or an insane, and so we 
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vet the word in our Bengali phrase cam] GPA to indicate a 
fellow without common sense and so also the word caal by 
itself conveys the same meaning in the Onya speech of 
Sambalpur. (22 *{oa-16 fF Bengali pa—atfe. (23) 
facta (from Sanskrit f+cat house) the vulgar people 
ask of the fata of a man to inquire where he hails from 
or where he lives, but wrongly considering the form to be 
incorrect, we have substituted faata for it. (24) far 
a muddy road ; the first portion of the compound #f indi- 
cating mud is in use in Bengali in the case of sediment 
thrown by streams of water. (25) ce, the feather of 
a peacock ; our word C7q as in cH#9 44i, blandishing the 
wings by a peacock, comes from the word. (26) asfae 
signities old ; hence the word conveyed the meaning ‘wise’ 
in later times; in Orissa, the state councillors were called 
‘mallikas * and one particular State, once woverned by eight 
malliks, still bears the name Sfoafae ; this word as surname 
isin use in Bengal and Orissa. (27) 448 5 bribe ; the Oriya 
word @{@ still bears the same meaning, but 1 do not know 
if it was in use in Bengal; my information, that it is in 
use in Purulia, has not been confirmed. (28) a6 (from 
qa), a peduncle= Bengali caibi. (29) fafeferel doubt 
or rather an impious doubt regarding the truths of reli- 
vion ; hence what is bad or undesirable ; Bengali fafefefee 
is equivalent to it in form and in secondary meaning. 
(30) wt (from “tfa)=—Bengali ““=fa,—becauce of 
this derivation, no nasal sound is attached to the first ‘ ™.’ 
(31) S49 is the passage that is made in the river for a 
boat by removing the sand; the passage was perhaps 
chalked out by dragging the boat itself; in this meaning 
the word is used in the district of Sambalpur and that 
very use was current in old Bengali. (32) CBBDI under, 
beneath; Bengali cb, as in aft ce> Sai, comes 
from it. 
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We have to look very carefully into the deep signifi- 
cauce of what has been illustrated above. Even thongh 
we fail to get definite literary evidence of successive 
¢hanges which Pali underwent on the soil of its birth in 
the course of a thousand years or more, we cannot but 
admit, that change did occur, and the older forms faded 
imperceptibly into new and newer forms, On reference to 
the Jaina Prikrta and to the Prakrtas either noticed in 
the Prikrta Grammars or preserved in some works of 
poetry and drama, we may notice, that the old Pali forms 
and P&li pronunciation were very much changed in later 
times ; yet it is a fact that the method of P&li pronnnecia- 
tion and many Pali words and phrases, unknown to the 
later, Praikrtas (with which Bengali must have been 
directly ¢ nnected), stick to Bengali. This shews very 
unmistakably, that a genuine yenetic bond of affinity 
exist between Pali and Bengali; the people who had 
originally Pali for their language, could only retain the 
obsolete things as so many survivals, in course of successive 
transformation of their speech. We are at times led to 
form wrong notions regarding the origin of Bengali, by 
looking to the non-Prakrtic or rather the Sanskritic form of 
many Bengali expressions; we forget that for reasons stated 
more than once before, there has been purposeful sanskriti- 
zation of Bengali as well as of other vernaculars from 
time to time. Owing to intermittent Sanskrit renaissance, 
a very large number of Bengali words are now so dressed 
up, that their real pedigree cannot be easily determined ; 
that our SeAq words, HTS, AY, BTA, etc., were once He, AS, 
fears, ete., may be easily seen, on reference to some 
common expressions as Sape, calst+, and fea. I have 
stated before, that it is because of this sort of sanskritiza- 
tion, that the Piakrtas are more in 373} form than the 
modern vernaculars. We should notice moreover that in 
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the outlying tracts of Bengal, masy words and grammati- 
eal forms of Pali and of later Prakrtas are still retained ; 
in the district of Rungpur, for example, the word fn for 
afa, oSla for fasta, sxtacfor “44a, ete.,and such a gramma- 
tical form as the formation of nominative by ‘4’ are in full 
use. It is also noticeable that many archaic forms which 
were in use in Prakrta, and are now in use in Rungpur, 
are in gencral agreement with the Oriya words ; C¥IDCS, 
“where (Oriya cfs, Marathi c#T75), “673, here (Oriya =fs), 
arefy (for atf), farsi (for frifR), tte (for ttefs), Bria 
(bald headed), cSe*1 (for cSe#1 fish), are some examples. 

In spite of the prevalence of Pali words and Pali forms 
in Bengali, some are doubtful if Bengali actually originated 
from Pali and its later successors. as looking inte the 
morphological structure of the above speeches, they find 
71fa4, a highly inflexional language, and Bengali as mainly 
agelutinative, like the Dravidian speeches. We must 
now all learn that reversion from inflectional to age@lutina- 
ting has been observed in many European and Indian 
languages. How by the mere process of phonetic decay, 
an inflectional or agglutinating speech may be redueed 
to what is called monosyllabic or isolating, has also been 
very scientifically demonstrated in the case of the Chinese 
language. The old theory of gradation from isolating to 


inflectional has been found utterly untenable. To account” 


for the agglutinating character of our speech, we need not 
import a Dravidian influence, though io other matters such 
an influence upon the Bengali language cannot be denied, 
or rather has been fully admitted. We should bear in 
mind that all the modern Sanskritice speeches of the Gauvian 
eroup are mainly age@lutinating. Certainly, no one can 
possibly deny the potent factor of non-Aryan influence in 
the matter of the formation of provincial dialects, but. rt 
will be too much to assert that the contact with the 
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Savage races alone had, on the Aryans, the effect of Lreak- 
ing down their rigid inflectional system, and of causing 
the Aryans to substitute, for case-endings in nouns and 
verbs, distinet particles and auxiliaries. 

Origin af a class of long-winded Wath con porns — Let 
us take account of one simple ease which illustrates how a 
tendency to agglutinate words arose, and a class of long- 
winded samasa compounds came into being in Sanskrit 
composition. It will be observed in the Prakrta prose, 
that nouns or objectives in apposition in a sentence are not 
usually linked together by conjunctions. This style of 
composition was no doubt after the general style of ordi- 
nary Conversation, in which not only the copulative but 
the disjunctive conjunetion as well is at times dispensed 
with. ” Let me illustrate by example this conversation 
style, as still obtains in Bengal. 

Q—ajaica fe fe feaca ? 

A.— ayia fecafs, +iora ferafe, o4 ferafe | 

Q.— colaal Atta St Ble ? 

A.—artfa sta atfe, atata “ala a7 aa, [here St4—buat— 
is seldom used] a4 aFp Awe | 

The authors who had the Prakrtas of their time for 
their real speech, did not like to put in such a conjunctive 
conjunction as 6in their elegant. Sanskrit composition, as 
that would not make the sentence sweet-sounding to their 
ears, trained to regard the Prakrta m:thod as sweet and 
agreeable; to compensate for the loss of 6, long samasa 
chains were forged which in their natural sonorousness 
heightened the effect of the style. 

Jama Praktla.—l have stated that the links which 
bind Pali with modern vernaculars are almost missing ; 
the Prakrta, which we meet with in the Jaina works, is in 
my opinion, a real link in the chain. I should not proceed 
seriously to controvert such a -queer opinion that the 
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Jaina Praikrta is Mabhfarastri; I shall show preseotly that 
not only the term Maharastri, but other ferms as well as 
have been used by the Prikrta grammarians to classify 
the Prakrta speeches, are misleading. This Jaina Prakrta 
discloses many characteristics of a real speech, and it is 
almost doubtless that it was once a vernacular in the land 
of Mahabir’s birth, but when did this language flourish, 
has not been satisfactorily determined. The very fact 
that many forms occurring in this speech, cannot - be 
explained by the rales formulated hy Vararuchi, urges us 
to believe, that unlike the Prakrtas of the grammarians 
and the dramatists, which were no real spoken verna- 
culars, but were essentially literary fictions founded on 
the vernaculars, the language in question, was once a living 
speech in some parts of the province of Behar. This 
speech is no doubt highly important; but it is regrettable, 
that in proportion to its importance, the material avail- 
able at present is rather seanty. It must be mentioned 
however, that minds of scholars are not free from doubt, 
as to the thorough correctness of the Prakrta texts of the 
Jaina canonical works, hitherto published. The Jaina 
scriptures, which have been critically edited, are only 
a few in number; it bas been rightly observed by 
Dr. Barnett that this language “is a rich mine for the 
seekers of philological treasures.” The learned author 
remarks, that as long as the whole of the Jaina seriptures 
have not been critically edited, many dark pages of the 
history of the ancient and modern Indian languages and— 
literature will not be illumined. Dr. Barnett says that 
‘neither the political nor the literary nor the religious 
history of India, can ever be written until an exact study 
has been made” of the Jaina scriptures composed in this 
Magadhi Prakrta. What has been opined with reference 
to the history of India in general, is specially and_parti- 
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cularly true regarding the history cf Bengal in all its 
aspects. We generally speak of the Buddhistic influence 
in Bengal, but it will be very soon recognized that the 
influence of the Jainas in this country, has been of far 
greater importance and consequence. This is not the 
subject which I can deal with here, but 1 doubt not that 
our Bengali scholars will direct their serious attention to 
this matter of great moment. 

As far as it has been ascertained, even the oldest por- 
tion of the Jaina scriptures did not come into existence, 
in the form in which it is now obtained, earlier than 
the last half of the 5th century A.D.; consequently, to 
be on the safe side, we may hold that the language 
which the Jaina canonical works present, is the Eastern 
Magadhi Prakrta of a time, not later than the 6th century 
A.D. Be they Jaina inscriptions or not the Kbandagiri 
Inscriptions of Kharayel give us the Magadhi language 
of the second century B.C. Butas this language differs 
only slightly from Canonical Pali, and as it differs on 
the other hand, very greatly from the Jaina Prdakrta, 
this inscription language cannot be considered to be a 
link in the chain of evolution of this so-called Jaina 
Prakrta. As the time of the KuSana kings has not yet 
been satisfactorily established, it is difficult to assign dates 
to the Mathura inscriptions of the Jainas, which have 
been preserved by being transcribed in Sir A. Cunningham’s 
Archeological Suryey Reports (wide tid, Vols. IIL 
and xy): It is curious that the language of the Mathura 
inseriptions does not much differ from the language of the 
second eentury B.C.; but as the texts of the Mathura 
inscriptions contain only a small number of sentences, 
we should refrain from offering any remarks regarding 
the character of the language of the texts. This is how- 
ever very clear and definite, that the language of the 
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Jaina canonical works differs very widely from the afore- 
said inscription language either of the second century B.C. 
or of the second century A.D. Looking to all these 
circumstances, we are inclined to think that, the canonical 
works of the Jainas disclose the speech, which was cur- 
rent in some Eastern parts of Behar, some time between 
the third and the 6th century A.D. Jn the Mathura 
inscriptions of KuSana time, we get, for example, the same 
nominative case endings as we meet with in the Agoka 
inscriptions and Kharavela inscriptions, but the nomi- 
native case ending in the canonical works under review is 
4 (e); Mahavira Bardhamina is always Mahfvire Bar- 
dhamane. A critical consideration of this @&{#S should be 
a subject for separate study. We may notice here only 
those points which are in agreement with Bengali. (1) We 
know that & and 7 have the same sound value in Bengali; 
even in Oriya‘4’is pronouced as 2-8; in the Jaina 
Prakrta, ‘&” which is the partiele to signify ‘and’ (= 9 of 
Bengal) and which appears exactly in the form of & 
in the ‘@Tg@%’ and the ‘ csf}Sarei’ oceurs indiscriminately as 
“Ss ’ or‘ ®’; this shows the sound value of ‘ 7’ in the Magadhi. 
In Bengali it is a_ peculiarity that when 4 is the initial 
letter, 1t is sounded as‘ &’ and is uttered as ‘S|’ when it is 
a medial; we find, for instance in the Anuttarovavaiya 
Dasao, that ‘&’ is the initial of the word sifa (a name), 
while ‘4’ occurs as medial in spelling the name Setatfa. 
(2) The letter @ discloses the Bengali pronunciation, as 
@attS has been very often spelt as Beatas. It is no 
doubt true that in all Prakrtas, @ occurs as BF but as @ 
is also at times met with, as for instance in 
the Kharavela inscriptions, as ‘@a,’ this point has been 
noted here. (3) The form for fq@Ta is at times 98 and at 
times 96 ; in the pronunciation of some words in Eastern 
Bengal, as well as in Jessore, we detect the use of the 
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early form of 94, for example the ceremony of consum- 
mation of marriage is called 93-faaca, the loss of one ‘3’ of 
the final @ of the word 9 ts indicated by the doubling of 4 
of faqca ; as to 98, the Bengali form c#{S as in caTsa4q may be 
noted. (4) It is exactly cst#(and not 53%) vhat occurs 
in this Prakrta to denote fourteen; this form of pronun- 
ciation is wholly peculiar to Bengali. (5) I have just 
noted above that the nominative case ending is 4, it may 
be noticed, that in the provincialism of Rungpur, this 
cease-ending is strictly maintained, and in the standard 
Bengali this case-denoting suffix has not been done away 
with. * became cai in Pali and this cj occurs in the form 
of CA as is current in Bengali and Oriya. (6) The Vedic 
adverb #fS (how much) is not wholly extinet in this @{#s, 
but we get also the additional form #4, which is just 
equivalent to €% and is in use in Bengali. (7) To denote 
‘which ’ or ‘what’ (though not‘ who’ asin Bengali), we 
meet with ‘ce’; fe for fa occurs with the adjunct 
=@ as fea. (8) I notice here one _ case-forming 
particle which is of much interest and importance. Not 
knowing the origin of our instrumental case-ending fwal, 
an imaginary 3{41 was brought in by some Pandits as its 
originator. We get the particle ‘ c¥’ in this speech which 
is exactly equivalent to our obsolete ‘f#’ (still in use in 
Rungpur) and modern ‘ fai.’ This c¥ also occurs in the 
form of GS; the passage which stands as aff-**~ faata 
sacs (ch) Sea qan faafasi fasca faatca cetera Gaara, 
means that Jali, after passing through the bimanapatha 
went to the higher world, etc. The pandits, who accnse 
the old Bengali poets for using the word ‘ faata,’ deviating 
from its Sanskrit meaning, should take note of the Prakrta 
use of it in this text. (9) The S{e ending of a verb, to 
signify past tense (or more properly present perfect) may 
be noted in such a form as ‘ fei" (did or has done); ‘7’ 
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as additional ending does not appear, but if this is added, 
the modern Bengali present perfect form is fully obtained ; 
there is another form for the present perfect which takes 
‘2 (as ce{e) and not ‘8’ as the ending. ‘ fees” also 
became ‘ @faa55i" later on and both ‘ #fqasei" and. ‘ cefe’ 
stand as ‘ efaajfea,’ and ‘ 22" in modern Bengali. 

I just notice three words which clear up the history of 
those Bengali words which are regarded as, Dest. (10) “#*" 
as the word for peas has been mentioned along with the 
name of lentils ‘4s{’ and ‘ q{4" ; our modern word is ‘ 4ba,” 
but we have not lost the word as the pod of it is still 
called #G{@z {G; in North Bengal, in East Bengal, as well 
as in Jessore, the name ‘ #4" for peas is still in use. (11) 
‘fan’ signifies the sprout or shoot of a plant; ‘c#fyi’ or 
‘ cBiTSS ’ (as ACA CHTSS) is now in use; in the District of 
Sambalpur, the bamboo sprout, which is used as vegetable 
is called ea fG, or #fes or af. (12) The origin of the 
word is unknown, but it is curious to note that the word 
‘afsete’ signifies ‘foot’ in this Prakrta, while ‘ wa-73" 
signifies the ‘hand’ or ‘the palm of the hand’; I am 
inclined to think that ‘ #og-=1y" originally signified toe 
in Bengali, but now only a particular toe is meant by it ; 
the Dravidian #fa#a_or bad foot shows that #4_ which 
is easily transformed into @G indicates foot. It is very 
interesting that not only in Jaina Prakrta but in Jaina 
Sanskrit works also several Prakrta words occur which in 
their old meaning and almost in their old form, are in use 
in Bengali only. For example (13) :—fea fes ef# (in Jaina 
Sanskrit form) =faufs gata (Jaina Prakrta form) signifies 
exactly ‘“ Back door” as in Bengali, fas f* gata. (14) 
Se fae (both in Jaina Sanskrit and Prakrta)— House- 
maid and specially the kitchen maid who throws away the 
offal or other S4f¥S matter; the first syllable Band the 
otiose final, having been dropped, the word is in use in 
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Bengali only as f# to denote maid servant. This form 
should not be confounded with fa or faSfs derived from f4 
(ofesi = fasi=—fa—fa).- (15) The Bengali word cea, to see 
(now in poetic use only; fully in use in Assam), 
occurs even in Jaina Sanskrit in the form q@afaq, cn 
seeing. 

I think a short interesting article may be written on 
the peculiarity or rather the speciality of the names of men 
and women of Bengal. It is no doubt a speciality in 
Bengal that though the real portion of the name of a man 
does not require any additional word, such words, as B#, 
af, etc., are added to the names, but it is not on account 
of this alone, that the Bengali names indicate the national- 
ity of the men bearing the names to the people of other 
provinees. ‘afte’ as an addition to the names of the Jain 
Tirthankars and 6% as a part of the old Magadhi names, 
as well as the names themselves bear a sort of provincial 
peculiarity ; and this may be illustrated in a separate paper 
as I have suggested. Though we cannot judge the na- 
tionality of men of old times by the form of their names 
alone, the peculiarity of Bengali names may be studied to 
see if men, having such names SZ¢, 1%, can be supposed 


to have flourished in Benegal. I note here a few old time 


Magadhi names of women which are popular in Bengal ; 


they are ‘ yal’ (3a) aa (Rahs); ata, crt, cea, and 


biti; the second name fai is current in Bengal alone in 
the shape of ‘{{S.’ Beas, siffare, Stawate, acrare, 
(and not *fa*), ete., are some special male names of 


‘Bengal. We have got such a name a but such fefe 


names for men and women as 5fSal (m), wat (f), aetrPal 


‘(m) and @ayxt (fem.) are unknowm in Bengal. Such 


names as aaate?, atfe (contraction of 7srat#), faa cera, 
4Q%Sq, BA, bax, Sens, fasta, etc.,are never met with 
in Bengal, ; 
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Mr. Stenkonow very rightly holds that the Prakrta 
speeches, we meet with in the dramas of olden days, or 
in which the poetical works like the cHS4% and the cS atel 
were composed, were not really spoken vernaculars, but 
were rather essentially literary fictions founded on the 
vernaculars. It was no doubt unavoidable in the very 
nature of things, that the authors of the class of literature, 
indicated above, had to use many words and grammatical 
forms, as were really current in the living vernaculars of 
their time, but it is difficult now to differentiate the real 
from the unreal elements, as occur in their works. 

The Pra&krta grammarians of old did not. think 
very much to preserve for us the provincial vernaculars of 
their time, but were concerned in the main, to frame some 
rules (with reference to some actual phenomena, no doubt) 
by which Sanskrit could be reduced to the Praékrtas of 
their classification. These rules were useful alike to the 
authors and the readers, in dealing with not only the 
literary Prakrtas, but also the S73: forms of partially 
artificial. character. Again, the rules were needed not 
merely to standardise the provincial Prakrta or BAA 
forms, by referring them to their Sanskrit originals, but 
also to serve a curiously queer purpose: the Se7#q words 
which were tn actual use in the vernaculars and those which 
had to be used as loan words, to express new ideas, had to be 
reduced to wuaginary Prakrta forms, as in their queer sense 
of propriety, in the matter of diction, the authors could not 
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allow the Se"aq words to be mixed up with the BS 
words. Even to-day the use of our highly expressive cH" 
and ss" words in the company of popular St7q words, 
are not countenanced by some Pandits, for in their opinion a 
‘stq-cATSi’ or ‘AewWte* speech may be created thereby. 
Mr. Beams has rightly shown in his werk on the com- 
parative grammar of our vernaculars, that though of 
the word a{f, for example, atfed, atfS and afS have been 
the real SS" forms with the peoples of all provinces, 
the unreal form #{% occurs in the Prakrta works. No 
doubt the Prakrta literature abounds with genuine BAS2* 
forms, but it is difficult to determine now, when and where 
those forms came “into use: for instance, as derived from 
Slaa, first seq and then #4 appear to have come into 
use, but exactly when and where we do not know. 

I take the following words from the Gauca Baho 
Kabya, edited by the late renowned scholar Sankar 
Pandurang Pandit, which will show what an anomaly the 
Prakrta authors created by reducing different words into 
one and the same form. The words are— #euta’ from 
Basta, Bia and Arteta; TA from WH, TH, and WS, 
ea from #5 and #5, am from WS, 94, WF, WS and 33%, 
atm from 4{S, a{#, at and aj6. We may also notice that 
though the word Sf (very much) has retained its pristine 
purity from the Vedic times to the present day, it has been 
reduced to S (as in Bsr l= = BlSaTs) in the =o} aag4i. 

I adduce here one example from the Setubandha, to 
show how by reducing different words artificially to one 
and the sume form,a verse in ae has been composed 
almost in the form of a riddle; the verse 47 of the Yth 
Canto stands as: 


TTAHAUASAL AIAHAASAA | 
At NET ARR AVis ATS I 
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The Sanskrit form of the verse will be : 
aay aiseane AAS HAST | 
Atsefa: Satsaes ISN Alas | 


As many old Aryan words have been reduced to 
unreal forms in the @{#S, it will be interesting to notice 
the following words, more than 50 in number, as have not 
undergone any decay or W%iss*{ in Bengal from remotest 
antiquity till now; the words here grouped together are 
such as are used and understood by even the uneducated 
people in rural areas in Renal. Some of these words have 
no doubt changed their original meaning, but have not 
changed their form. The words marked with asterisks were. 
not in use in the early Vedic time, but have been in use in 
Sanskrit, since a very remote time. The words are * 

Bis, Basta, Besta, Bie, Biota, ata, Seal, Sea, 
SA, Si, Aa,* WH, SF, cA, FT, BWA, cata, foal, fea 
(as in foafea), Stia,* oa,* StH, Sta,* fen, Me, TH, CHa, 
Ya, AA, ala, AA, AS, Ai, Ala, FA, TA, Gis, STA, Sta, Sta, 
AH, A, ABA, WA, JA, CAV, AH, CU, AA, V4, MS, ATA, We, 
ea | 

It is difficult to say what linguistic value should be 
attached to the old time classification of the literary 
Prakrtas. Looking to such names of the Prakrtas as 
Magadhi, Sauraseni and Mahbarastri as occur in some works 
on poetics and dramaturgy, one is naturally inclined to 
hold, that there were good grounds for classifying the 
Prakrtas by their respective provincial names, but these 
Prakrtas now survive in such an artificial form that the 
elements of real, provincial speech in them elude our 
grasp. Moreover, the characteristic peculiarities of Maha- 
rastri, for instance, as have been noted in the aforesaid 
works, are not what can be shown to bear genetic affinities 
with the modern vernaculars of the Mabdrastra country. — 
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If really the Maharastri @{{7 5 was based upon a living 
vernacular, we must say, that either the old ethnic element 
has disappeared from the Maharastra country, or that by 
virtue of a serious revolution, a new ethnic element of 
dominating nature bas come into the composition of the 
people of the country. I am aware that one or two 
scholars have tried to show on the strength of a few 
examples of word-forms, that the modern Marathi can he 
affiliated to the old Pra‘rta of the same name. Referring 
to this unscientific procedure, I can simply say, that if the 
scholars under review, choose to collect an equally good 
number of words from the literary Magadhi Prakrta, they 
will find that they may equate them as well with some 
words af the modern Marathi speech. It will be interest- 
ing to the aforesaid scholars to note this anomaly, that 
many so-called Marathi and Sauraseni forms of old are 
conspicuous by their absence alike in Marathi and W, 
Hindi, and by their presence in Bengali and Oriya, which 
are directly connected with old Magadhi (as has been 
demonstrated before) and are not at all connected either 
with Mahdrastri or Sauraseni. Here are a few illustrative 
examples : 

(1) Sees A—AaIsK4 of this very so-called Sauraseni 
form became current in Bengal and Orissa; Oriya still 
retains the early form @sigai and in old Bengali we get 
it as Biefeai. (2) #eicae (Maharastri) —Carving stone, 
etc., into statues. This form unknown in the literary 
Magadhi of the artificial classification, is in existence in 
Oriya; we get the A74x" of it as #cpe to signify a doll. 
(3) The Maharastri form #24 and not the Sauraseni form 
F4q as derived from #2 is traceable in Hindi and Oriya. 
(4) cates (Mabarastri)=strong desire; its SAS cHTP, 
signifying strong persistent desire, is in use in Bengali 
only. (5) fayfe gata (Maharastri)=back-door ; fay feq 
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Safa, to signify the very meaning, is in use in Bengali 
only. On reference to Jaina Sanskrit, we get the form 
‘feafes outa’; this shows that the literary Marathi of 
old classification must have borrowed the term from 
Magadhi. (6) From fs8fs comes the Sauraseni form 
feasi#, and the Mahara-tri form of it is 3{%; fesi of Oriya 
and #fSl of Bengali are connected with the first form, 
while the second form is in use in Bengali, as an un- 
declivable adverb in such a phrase as 9 4°bi 3tcq wIfeta Bice; 
note also that the form fs from f#S is similar to 3f%, 
and the current Oriya form is fj to indicate standing. 
(7) cetta (Maharastri) from 2 %=Ilarye ; in use in old Oriya 
only as in Ca €%, to signify the trunk of the elephant. 
(8) c@t—as the Mahdériastri form of wHIig—is ig Oriya 
and in old Benyali; the modern Bengali form is with an 
otiose ¥ as CHESS or fre. (9) TST or afbt ( Maharastri)= 
assault; in this meaning the word is met with in old 
Oriya only. (10) wafey (Maharastri) =that which swings 
(Fta1HS) ; FA is in use in Oriya to signify the end of 
the *f*{St (head-dress), that swings about. The plume 
of a bird is still called #S or GFTG_in some parts of Eastern 
Bengal, but it is from the foreign word *%4q{=plume. 
(Ll) caB#_ (Maharastri)=to loosen, to scatter; to loosen 
the rope of a boat, for example, is expressed in Oriya 
by ate aif c#ai; to spread or to seatter for drying 
a thing is cat cwsai in Bengali; cf. also caefa of old 


Bengali and modern Oriya, which signifies parting or _ 


farewell ; we may note the name of the ceremonial dinner 
given at parting which is called @aifa StS in Bengal. 
(12) afS&, which is the Maharastri form of afS is often 
met with iu the poetic literature of Bengal ; ¢.g., ‘ ge arta ca 
aera atest” (48). 

_ One or two grammatical forms of the standard literary 
 Prakrta may be noticed in this connection to further 
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illustrate the ease. (1) It is very well known that in the 
Prakrtas, no distinction is made in the use of the #¢ suffixes 
@1 and 4, and both the suffixes are found reduced to one 
simple form ‘&’ ; thus we get for example #f43 and fafafeera 
for #4 and faffersr respectively. It is in Bengali that we 
awet the forms #faal, te fal, ete., exactly corresponding to 
the standard #t#S forms, and these forms or rather this 
form cannot be met with either in Marathi or in Hindi. It 
may be noted that the contracted Bengali form @#f4 or eta tf 
for f43| or ee {f*al, is in use in Oriya. (2) The case-denot- 
ing suffix ¥ of the so-ealled Maharastri Prakrta, as oceurs 
extensively in the Setu Bandha for example, isin use 
in Bengali in its later form 4; in our modernliterary Bengali 
this‘ 421s written as ‘q’; for example Sie — Seal (because 
of the desire or by the desire) corresponds to old Bengali Se 
— or inodern Bengali #58{a; to express the sense conveyed 
by the form, either @j or @ has to be added to S651 in Hindi 
which is supposed to be derived from Sauraseni ; how the 
modern Marathi form differs from this form need not be 
mentioned. What these seeming anomalies mean or tend to 
prove, will be discussed presently. I may notice however, 
that Oriya, the origin of which must undoubtedly be traced 
to an old Mavadhi speech, had developed in it some forms 
akin to modern Marathi, centuries before Orissa came tn 
contact with the Marathas : for example, the Oriya forms 
#fa% (by doing) and a5 (from here) are closely allied to the 
Marathi forms ##*% and 4% respectively. 

As to the name aetat?) for the standard 4&f#S, a word 
need be added. We do not exactly know when the noted 
work afel “tz which is fathered upon Sasa, was com- 
posed, or rather compiled ; but we can confidently pro- 
nounce that the bulk of the book including the Chapter 
XVII came into being long before the time of the 
Prakrta Prakasa of Vararuchi, In Vararuchi’s work, 
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Maharastri is the @ff#S par excellence, while Sauraseni 
oceupies the second place. In the Natya Sastra of 
Bharata Muni however, the name Mahidrastri for a 
Prakrta is wholly unknown, and it is Sauraseni which 
has been accorded the rank of honour. Be the com- 
position in prose or in poetry, the language of 
a drama should be clacaal according to the dictum of 
the Natya Sastra ; the direction is * @hacaat Aatfeisr Stal 

Even the country name PAE REA was unknown in the 
“days of a{brmtz, since in noticing a provincial lin- 
gcuistie peculiarity of the Maharastra country, as well as 
of some tracts adjoining to that country, only a general 
geographical description occurs in the 60th verse which 
runs as : 


zate tafe carry CAaASTSCay & 
A ices Sas Beta aeethae | 


If the statements and illustrations of the afb be 
compared with those of later works on Dramaturgy, we can 
clearly see that the high class artificial @&{#S which is 
closely allied to Sanskrit, has been called cfac7al in the 
atorttz and wstat® in the later works. It appears that 
the artificially got-up standard Prakrta obtained the name 
cttacml in the atortt, as perhaps the seat of Northern 
culture was transferred in the days of the Natya Sastra, 
from Magadha to the country watered by the Jumna; 
it seems that for similar reasons, the standard Pra&krta, 
acquired the name Mahirastri, in the days of Vararuchi., 
It is highly probable, that the name of the standard 
Prakrta indicates culture-centre, and does not signify any 
provincial language or dialect. That the standard etx 

was the Prakrta, of no particular province, but was in 


reality a language fabricated by reducing Sanskrit~ to | 
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r Prakrta forms, can be detected very easily, on referring 

to the poetic composition in the standard Prakrta language. 

For example, the Prakrta verses are found composed 

in such works as “##8l, ayR{ael, etc., in such an artistic 

manner, that if forthe @if#s words their Sanskrit equl- 

valents are substituted, the verses correctly maintain their 

meters. ‘ 
The rules laid down in the first part of Chapter X VII of 

the Natya Sastra relating to the use of provincial pecu- 

liarities in the speeches of the actors cf different rank and 

position, very distinctly mention that the standard Prakrte ee * 

of the drama has only to be nominally modified to suggest 

provincial peculiarities to the audience. The peculiarities 

or rather the points of deviation from the standard Saura- %| 

seni have been noted as follows: (1) The speech of all 

people of the Eastern Gangetic valley is to be made full 

of a-sound: ' si Alta ATT S crt: wees; asta 

qeatt CSZ St SU: ates. (2) a is said to be the 

characteristic peculiarity of all peoples of the tract ~ 

extending through the Vindhyas to the sea-coast; ? 

(3) ‘S’ is said to be the peculiarity in North-West 

India,* and (4)‘6”’ is noted to be the characteristic of the 

speech of the peoples of Surdstra and its neighbourhood 

as has been mentioned above.‘ Regarding the aboriginal 


' This is perbaps on reference to the nominative-denoting @. 

® The tract seems to be of the Hinduized Dravidians using Wor 4 at 
the end of nouns; the ff2tal speaking tribes including Odras, were 
certainly excluded, 

2 In later times the apabhraiéa-speaking Abhiras are given this 
characteristic; but the Abhirns are fetal speaking here. & is rather 
the Maithili characteristic in later FS. To reduce some vowels to & 
sound in names asin #14, 73, 44, 3S, etc., has been usual in Rengal, 
since long. . 

4 In modern Marathi, genitive-indicating euffix is 6; but this 
conld not possibly have been the characteristic here referred to, 
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tribes (Barbaras), it has been said that they have not to ~ 
speak their own speeches but that a few *44 peculiarities 
have to be introduced by them. It is highly interesting to 
note by the way, that in the list of non-aryan peoples 
or hordes, we get the Sfetas in the company of Bs, 
“4Hs, bStAsand so forth; these @tfetas have been mentioned 
by Hem Chandra of the 12th century as wh lly RAS24- 
speaking people. 

The directions in the works on Dramaturgy that the 
domestic servants and artisans should speak the Magadhi 
speeeh, may be interpreted perhaps by the fact, that from 
the 6th century onward, the people of various industrial 
occupations flowed from Magadha into other parts of the 
country. It will not be correct to hold, with reference to 
the statements in the works which are later in date than 
the Nitya Sadstra, that actual Magadhi speech had to be 
spoken by dramatic characters representing the industrial 
or labouring classes. That the dramas had not really to 
be made polyglot in character, but only some suggestions 
had to be offered to the audience regarding the various 
provincialities of the Dramatis Personae can be clearly 
gathered from the rules occurring in the afsrtq; however 
to make the matter convincing an analogous phenomenon 
which oceurs in our widely popular and very familiar 

- Jatra-Gain, may be noticed here. In this Jatra-Gan, a * 
person enacting the part of a door-keeper or a _ porter 
speaks Bengali slightly ineorrectly, in the manner in 
which the Beharis at times speak Bengali, merely for this 
reason that the Beharis usually come to Bengal to do the 
work indicated above ; the clown usually imitates Eastern 
‘Bengal provincialism by only substituting = for ™ all 
throughout. Here the door-keeper does not speak Behari, 
and the clown does not care to imitate correctly the 
provincialism of our Eastern districts; the actors, by 
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their linguistic suggestions only work up the imagination 
of the audience regarding the special situation in the plot. 
That this is exactly what took place in ancient times 1m 
the matter of representation of provincial speeches on the 
stage, eun be very clearly inferred not only from the rules 
given in the works on dramaturgy but also by the analysis 
of the language of the plays. 

It may very reasonably be urged that the early time 
Prakrta works which contain many c#f words and no 
portion of the text of whieh can be easily rendered into 
Sanskrit, by only substituting corresponding Sanskrit words 
for the Prakrta words, should be considered to represent 
some ancient living vernaculars. st{aAats] which is 
regarded by some as the earliest known Prakrta work, is 
the only book | know, which answers to some extent the 
description given above, but questions relating to its time, 
authorship and place of origin, are not free from difficulties. 
From the refereuce to it by 4f7S%, it appears that the book 
once bore the title @ffStefa and according to general 
tradition, it was composed under the auspices of some 
Andhra rulers at Paithan or assis. The present book 
does not appear to be that old work, for in the first place, it 
is an antholoxy containing the poems composed by various 
poets, as almitted in the colophon portions of the work 
at the end of each section; in the second place the verses 
o2zcurring even in one and the same section are very loosely 
connected toxether without there being any unity ef 
thought or purpose ; in the third place, many verses bear 
evident marks of lateness, all of which cannot be fully 
discussed here. 1 note here however, one point which will 
show that this book of anthology cannot be said to have 
been composed in the 2nd century A.D. We know that ata 
as the priveipal heroine among the cutats, around whom 
all other cots are but satellites, does uot appear in any 
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secular literature or %{#{+, which is of a date earlier than 
the 8th century or at best the 7th century A. D., but this 
474i is met with in the 89th verse of the first section of this 
book ; moreover the relationship that #141 is a ‘ affa,’ of her 
lover, is also found in the ¥3rd verse. It must’ be admitted 
however in respect of many words used in this book, that 
they are not artificial reductions of Sanskrit words ; a few of 
these words are noted here : (1) cae@ (akin to vernacular 
72) =215cS, (2) AGe (read in one manuscript as GE akin to 
catyi of Bengali and Oriya)=faws, (3) fee (to touch as 
well as /o sprink/e ; in the first sense it is equal to fex—~™pP, 
but in the second sense it is akin to fbi of Bengali), (4) >a 
= arte fe (the final 4 (vy) being pronounced as ‘8’ as usual it 
becomes wholly akin to vernacular %f¢ of the Imp. Mood), 
(5) 43S (Fei or c4TS1 and its variant Bal or cS/4l current in 
many vernaculars) = 45s, (6) ceail-St (or cate)= cate (compare 
our adverb c2{t¥ in such a phrase yaafs fafa cetce 
fefaata). : 

As it is uncertain when and where all the poems of the 
book were composed, nothing definitely can be said of the 


‘language of it. I must notice, that at the time of the col- 


lection of the manuscripts one copy of, this s{¢2S] with a 
Bengali commentary was obtained at “{feta in the aq 
District ; how old that manuscript was, is not on record. 
As it appears that the authors of the {#5 books 
used the S@%Ss"{ forms of various provinces in one and the 
same work, in order to make their composition universally 
intelligible, we fail to localize the literary @f#¥s ; under the 
circumstances, we can refer to all the ettas works to trace 
the history of our BS°*{ forms, no matter in which verna- 
cular those B34" words now occur. I shall have occasion 


presently to adduce some undeniable evidence of the factthat— 


the authors of many @{{#S works used indiscriminately the 
as" forms of various provinces in the same composition, 


- 
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We see that the class of literary Prakrta, we have 
reviewed in this lecture, does not give us such definite 
material, as may enable us to determine the character of 
the Magadhi speech with which we are mainly concerned 
in tracing the history of the Bengali language. We 
may note however, that in enumerating various styles 
(41fS) of composition afstiaa substitutes the term aft4 
for the usual term Gaudi in the introductory pertion of 
his oj ARRAY ; this indicates, what has been asserted 
previously, that Bengal did not get the name Gauda 
before the 10th century. How the early Magadbi speech 
Pali, and the Jaina Prakrta are related to Bengali, has 
been discussed in the previous lecture ; that these old 
Prakrtag in their later transformation, have not been 
properly represented in the dramatic literature of old, 
need not be any further discussed. We may now take up 
for consideration some Prakrta effusions of a comparatively 
recent date, which now survive only in fragments, and 
are found embodied in the Prakrta Paingala. This work 
on the Prakrta metrical system has been very ably edited 
by Dr. Chandramohan Ghose. B.A., M.B., and I take all 
my examples from that edition of the work. The learned 
editor has very rightly held that this work did not come 
into its present form earlier than the latter half of the 
l4th century A.D., and that it cannot be later than the 
early decades of the 16th century. I need hardly point 
eut that all the Aryan Vernaculars of India which are 
literary languages to-day, became well-developed literary 
languages, previous to the I4th century, Many effusions 
appearing as illustrations in the Prakrta Paingala, whieh 
can be easily detected on account of historical allusions, to 
have been composed in the 12th or in the 1l3dth century, 
must be admitted fo have been artificially composed in 
Prakrta, at a time when full-tledwed vernaculars, could 
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be made by the authors their vehicles of thought. That 


even Oriya acquired its distinctive characteristics in the 
[2th century A.D., by being fully differentiated from 
Bengali and Bihari, can be proved by the text of the 
Rock inscription which has been preserved in the Khameé- 
wari temple at Sonepur; a portion of this inscription 
runs as: (eae Sletq Poca aqeta we Sia ASE. 

As the literary fragments which will be quoted present- 
lv very liberally, came into existence when the mainten- 
ance of artificial long and short sounds of vowels became 
very difficult with the authors on account of their settled 
pronunciation and the prevalence of provincial pronunciation 
in the vernacular composition, many metrical irregularities 
may be noticed in them; the author of the Prakrta 
Paingala has been forced to formulate a rule as to where 
the long vowel is to be treated short. The rule reads : 


Se (aie) Mel (HT) fas (ai4t or @ ) a8 (a4) ae (mq) Stet 


(feet) aE (fers ea), cee (e3) antfa (cone) me) ag fe 


Glas (Vas) ae (Ss), cw fefa fa oe Siees | 

The rule purports to indicate, that if a varna is We or long 
in form, but it is usual to read it “q or short, it is to be 
read as 74; again, if the usage of the language requires 
it, two or three letters should be read together in guick 
succession to form one syllable, for a word of two or three 
letters may be required to be treated as one syllable. 
The verse illustrative of the rule is - | 


scares, sete wie! ata cet; cay gfe a cafe | 

“SE Scie qe-fe ata cHe, coi otefe cn cafe | 
The directions in respect of the verse are that the first ca of 
Scaca, and 4 of 4{2f2 are to be treated short, while fe of 
41efR is to be read (no doubt on account of emphasis) 
long ; again, GAs} is to be read as way, and though 
the first two syllables of 7B{q are long, only the first 


syllable 4 has to be read long ; then it is stated that cay of: 
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the 4th line is to be read =@ for the evident reason that a 
stress or emphasis on b6f@fe renders the initial syllable 
short in the metre. ‘That the irregularities have been 
due to the usual vernacular pronunciation of the words, 
ean be well illustrated by the example of a Bengali cs{6e, 
in which only unawares, the Bengali author has made the 
last two syllables of A Teica ‘2 ¢., Si and ca) short; the 


lines are : 
FS TTA MIC, a SlTSta 
Ot Ata ATSICa NT STA 

In respect of the languave of the above-quoted AHS 
verse, a few remarks may be offered. The metre is no doubt 
Hindi ; but there are many forms which are foreign to 
Western Hindi, and which prevailed only in a compara- 
tively recent time in Eastern Magadhi, which is undent- 
ably very closely allied to Bengali. %S% for thou is Eastern 
Magadhi; this very form was in usein old Bengah Pe 
and it is now current in Assamese. The Magadm 
form @efe¢ became a special property of Bengali amid the 
speeches of the Eastern Gaui group; the ablative case- 
denoting suffix ff as occurs here, has transformed itself 
in modern Bengali into ‘ce’ which appears as ‘c2it#’ with an 
otiose @. The form c#@ is wholly equivalent to our old 
Bengali form, and this very form is still carrent in Oriya; 
the modern Bengali form f#al only slightly varies from it. 
The locative denoting f€ as in a2-f€ is also peculiar to 
Eastern Magadhi. We can therefore very easily say that 
the language of the verse represents the Mégadhi speech | 
which was current at a time not far removed from the. 
date of birth of the Eastern modern vernaculars. 

I proceed now to give some examples to show that the 
authors of several verses wrote in Prakrta, at a time when 
modern vernaculars became respectable literary languages. 
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I shall quote wenerally those verses which have been com- 
posed in that Magadhi which is very much allied to 
Bengali, or which may be reasonably supposed to be proto- 
Bengali. [I use this word of caution here, that some ex- 
amples will disclose the fact that some authors in collecting 
obsolete @Y#S words could not discriminate between 
different provincial forms, and as such mixed up the forms 
of different languages in one and the same poem. The 
first example given below is of a poem which was composed 
to describe the expedition of Sata of admittedly recent 
time. 
ay Ae Bhs, SAS 4 He, 
frst-a} e-re Bree See 
na fan sinfe, aie qae ofA, 5 
3 Sa Bee festa era | 
sa afan cfs ~fa safe oa 
Sta Colas “te 70H | 
afé conve fats, «fa Bhaa Bae, 
SPs Ata Sta ora * 
It should first be noted that this metre’ of 2S which 


_ Was taken ap by the author is more allied to Bengali metre 
than to any other. The dropping of the locative sien — 


a 


es 
ie. 


* A few remarks as to the correct. reading are needed 

fa S at fore of MS. B for ay 12 seems better. 

L. 2. #8 as the initial word in the published text requires that for 
the sake of metre two sviinbles of the text should he deleted ; in the 
second place proper constraction with ee requires a negative particle 


in the line to signify—nothing could be visible anywhere because of 


the conflagration ; as such, either the veading of MS, Fis to be partly 
accepted or WE hus to be omitted; I omit %e to avoid all com plications. 
L. 3 The rendiug fA of MS. A is adopted. Ae , 


L. 4. S44 of MS. B, C.& E substituted for #84; gett of MS. F 
_ to signify ‘to hanker for’ is evidently a better rending, == 


~— 2 
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4 in 8% (=a), festa (=—fre-atedt ), ss-5 (=—aAS- 
7c), ete., 1s due to the metre in which lone sound with 
4 cannot be tolerated. cra (Sfan or Sfaztfen), eza 
(afaurfen), wc (aateatfen), and 57a (sfaatfea) are inter- 
esting past forms ; the older past forms ={#], #4}, 441, ete., 
should be compared with these forms, and it is to be 
noted, that in tie 3rd person ‘4’ came into use for ‘#.’ It 
is significant that the past form here illustrated, is in use 
in modern Bengali, as we may note the use in such a 
sentence as CA BSifaire Sits Ars, Sle atfa att; again, 
when negative sense is indicated, this past form is specially 
idiomatic in Bengali, for example, cA #74 até, Bits azifa 
atz are more idiomatic than cH @faatfor ai, or atfa 
at faatfezta ai,as at times noticed in Eastern Bengal speech. 
It is highly interesting that the commentators of the 
verse, have failed to understand the meaning of the word 
“fa which means woman in the text; that the soldiers 
were seeking for women is clear from what subsequent 
lines distinetly indicate ; Hem Chandra gives the right 
meaning of the word in bis cH afaarat, but the word is 
in use in Bongal alone. Swaafen fea is equivalent to 
Bengali Sta 4e{@ai ctf which is exactly the meaning 
of the phrase. The women, it has been stated, did Hee 
afterwards from their hiding places on hearing the fearful 
sound of cSal; so we see that CSfqs is in the possessive 
ease. Thus it is doubtless that the language of the text 
is not only Eastern Magadhi, but is proto-Bengali. 

The following verse shows that the Oriya form {= 
has been used in the midst of that Magadhi language 
which did not develop the special provincial Oriya form 
on the soil of Magadha. It is also noticeable, that the 
term 624 or &2{f%, which means coqnuette and is in 
use in Oriya now, oecurs in the verse; the word tafat 


was, we know, redueed to tefah or @efaay on one side, 
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and to @efafa or featfa on the other; the form feats 


whieh oceurs in Hem Chandra’s c#] ataatel under a 
misconception, has been the form in Hindi, as well as in 
Bengali. I have to add, that the metre of the following 
verse was never adopted in Oriya, and the term 4fq for 
a woman has been the special property of Bengal. 


ca aia, WS Ses ofa, 
taq caiafia oaafe, ; 
bee Cola STS a Stafe ? | : 
wen, waafe tie afe 
The next verse I quote, contains grammatical forms 

which were undoubtedly formed on the soil of Bengal, 

when Bengali was wholly differentiated alike front Maga- 

dh and Oriya. 
Aq Asia ASA PRES ; 
afagiaan cHIAR 44 Alle : 
se ofa freq stefe wai, 
fea ane acfe feaefe aaa 9 


The reading fafs for aAfsea (afses) does not alter 
the speech, for we get the form fas in such an old 
Bengali @SF41 formula as {3{a : wii faces. pue 
(picSa for Bycaq) seems unnecessary prakrtization, since a 
it is Bland not prs which has ever been in use in all the 
Northern Indian Vernaculars. It is true, that for emphatie 
expression of possessive, ‘2’ was generally used in Prakrta 
for the possessive-denoting @, which being boneless had 
subsequently to be reduced to ‘4.’ The forms #{{t@ and Bice 
are purely Bengali; from 78 we got ‘{@ because of our 
accent on the first syllable, while on aceount of the accent = -_ 
on the last syllable +-@ and %% came into use in Oriya | 
and Maithili respectively ; for similar reasons it is not @fé 


= . ‘ _ ° af , P ; ; ] ” 
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but Sie (in the Srd person) which has been the Bengali 
form derived from Befe. We notice again, that it is not aq 
but BF (af#) which is the form here, as met with in Bengali, 
Oriya and Assamese. That «ef? is proto-Bengali, has 
already been remarked. The @ final of #1 and 473 - 
i¢ peculiar to many nominative (as well as objective) forma- 
tions in old Bengali. The f€ suffix in the subjunctive 
mood, indicating futurity, is a speciality in the later afs{4T 
FTF S. 

That the following verse was composed in Bengal has 
partly been admitted by a commentator : 


O14 Sel ASH Hah, 
tee frail o44 ARH, 
Neat aoe atfere steel, 
fesse Sai a ya aa | 


It is significant that the non-Bengali commentators 
have failed to explain 99|5/4 S@l ; 954] STS is a familiar thing 
with us in Bengal and it must be therefore provincial in 
formation. We notice that to denote possessive case there 
is the old & in 48H as well as the later # in s{* ; pos- 
sessive with #-ending is in usein Hindi now. wWz&fq fish is 
anaa which is a delicaey in Bengal, and atferst whieh 
signifies the leaves of jute plant may be found still in use 
in Bengal. 

The poem I next quote reminds us of Jayadeva; there - 
are many lines in some other poems occurring in the @f{ss 
Reg] which are almost word for word equivalent to some 
lines of Jayadeva’s *scsjifav: for example, afrea aay S29 
is met with in the @{#S 27a. 


fafa oem faathra fete vara 
‘afi-sfae faa ocq 
fafa eel aca ; 
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sqaga Sies ABSA sifaer 


aifas ga AeA TCH, 
54 gad Sls ; 
Bia faztom fariga afew 
TlZTFz AS Wit PCS, 
fafa Saaq aca ; 


Al GAZ AAT fast A414, 
fess fofea crs 4ai, 
S4-Sle Sal | 


‘fafa’ (who—honorific) is wholly and purely Bengali. Some 
foreign commentators unfamiliar with Bengali have read it 
fea as a variant of Sanskrit Ga and have made aifan 
(faatfan), waif (etetitat), ete., Fatfas, Artes, ete; no 
doubt ‘@’ stands equally for S, for 4 (of modern vernaculars), 
aud for the etsra ‘GH’ or ‘3,’ but the construction ‘Ga faartis’ 
etc., fails, because the passive voice cannot be thought of in 
the sentence ending with the finite verb @¢4; again, it 
will be noticed that ‘fafa’ is related to ‘cai’ which occurs 
in the beginning of the 7th line. I must remark by the 
way, that old Bengali did not inherit ce or fea (by whom) 
as is supposed by some; in ca#fett#ta edited by the 
renowved scholar Haraprasad Sastry, very wrongly a 
‘a’ has been added to st (in thirst) to indicate instru- 
mentality (c#letc*ta, p- 115); the 4 in question has been 
wrongly taken over to the end of em, while really it is the 
initial letter of the next following word, which has been 
reduced to Sts signifying rain water ; that the meaning 
of the decapitated word is rain water, has been admitted 
by the commentator, but he has not seen that it is 7easy 
which yields the proper meaning. Why the form of 
eceurs for GT, in the poem above quoted has been stated 
before in a general remark. In fefi ouq 40H (A Ba 
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47) the case-denoting suffix 4 of the Eastern Magadhi 
Prakrta, has to be noted. That the form cS is in use in 
Oriya, and was in nse in Bengali, and that it does not 
differ from cHS# and later f#Be, need not be discussed. 
The & ending of {6{as is certainly equivalent to ‘S$.’ 

I dare say we have got enough material to examine the 
various forms of a{s{4t speech which transformed itself 
into Bengali. We do not exactly know, when the effusions 
quoted above adorned the Prakrta literature, but we 
can see very clearly, by comparing the language of the 
poems with our modern language, that the forms which 
occur in the poems are genuine predecessors of our modern 
forms. I do not mean to say that the passages, I have 
quoted from the Prikrta Paingala, should alone be referred 
to in tracing the history of our modern forms, and that the 
other literary Prakrtas dealt with in this lecture, should 
be left altogether out of view because of their artificial 
character. I have no doubt tried to show, that the old 
classification of the literary @f#Ss by some names 
indicating provincial origin of the speeches, is highly 
misleading, but it must be remembered that inspite 
of their provincial names, the artificially got up @f¥Ss 
contain forms and idioms of the dialects of the 
provinees, which their names do not indicate ; as such 
we must look into the treasures of all the literary @{{#s, 
to get the ata47 elements of our quest. 

We have noticed this significant peculiarity in our 
investigation, that from the remotest time our literary 
languages have been different from the real living speeches 
of the people. The standard literary speech 1s bound to 
differ from the vulgar speech in every country, but the 
sort of gap which we notice in India, between the literary 
and the popular, is of such width and character, as is 


generally unknown in Europe, [ cannot take up to 
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discuss those social and other conditions of India, by 
virtue of which the people of this country were never 
stirred up to do those adventurous deeds, which all nations of 
Europe have always been foreed to undertake. For various 
reasons, the Indian peoples of all social conditions, did never 
eombine together to attain an object of common aspira- 
tion ; the high class literary men of ample leisure and 
decent competence have always created a literature in 
India, which the-common people settled in industrious or 
agricultural life, could never take any interest in. There 
Was never such a thing as mass education, for hardly the 
common people felt any necessity to make themselves 
literate. I cannot discuss this subject of great historical 
moment in these lectures, but this special peculiarity of 
Indian civilisation should always be remembered, to 
account for the character and qualities of our literature. 

It concerns more the history of literature than the 


history of language, to deal with the questions Why the 


hterary men of old, took at all to writing in the Prakrtas, 
when they were conversant with Sanskrit, and how for 
erotic composition the authors were principally drawn to 
the Prakrtas ; but in tracing the history of a language, 


we cannot afford to forget facts as they stand, and must 


take due note of them. We should also bear in mind, 


that the special Indian tendeney, I have spoken. of, in 


giving the peculiar character to literary speeches, is still 


our heritage; if we overlook this fact, we are sure to. fail 
to estimate properly the value of our moder » Hiterary, 


idioms and syntactical structure. eS 
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SOME Hints on THE Ricguyv Meruop or Investrication. 


In this lecture I propose to survey briefly the whole 
field traversed up to now, to offer some suggestions or 
practical hints as to what should be the right method of 
investigation, To get together the broken parts, scattered 
allabout, and then to put themin order, to effect a recon- 
struction, is a hard work. It becomes harder still when! 
some broken parts survive in fragments only, and» when 
again, spme fragments elude recognition in having been 
polished off and fitted into a new structure. Hard though 
the task has been, I have tried with my best effort to ecol- 
leet, examine, and classify such facts relating to the history 
of our vernacular, as I could lay my hands upon, I am 
perfectly aware that the facts I have collected and elassi- 
fied, cannot all be interrelated with equal success, though 
in the main they all point tothe conelusion I have 
arrived at, or rather I have suggested. As facts, their 
value cannot be overrated, but I have to admit that they 
are a bit shadowy here and a little definite -there, 
amorphous here and -partly erystallized there, in broken 
fragments here and i1 their entirety there. However, I 
hope they will readily render themselves useful in the 
constructive hands of the trained scholars. 

I have sketched ont, though in shadowy outlines, the 
course of the stream of our language that stretches forth 
itself from the Vedie sourece-head to the Gauda-Magadha 

_ valley, by receiving numerous affluents at several points 
~ from various directions. That the main current of this ; 
‘ very stream inandates Bengal, has only been partly 
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demonstrated in the previous lectures; for the full 
demonstration of it, the next lecture which will be 
the last, has been reserved. By keeping up the metaphor, 
I may say that the limpid stream of this river 
running parallel to the artificial channel of Classical 
Sanskrit, from a dim past to the second century B. C., 1s 
distinctly noticeable. If the Jaina inscriptions unearthed 
at Muttra, be of the second century A. D., we may unhesi- 
tatingly say that the Magadhi speech of the second cen- 
tury B.C, did not undergo a_ very severe change in its 
course of progress for full three centuries, but the chrono- 
logy of the Kushana time remains _ still unsettled. 
From this time forth to the end of the 5th century A. D., 
we can get no definite trace of this stream. Duynye the 
6th and the 7th centuries we find the Magadhi speech in 
the Jaina scriptures considerably altered and modified ; 
we learn from the records of Huen ‘T'siang that at this 
time the speech of Magadha prevailed over all the different 
provinces of Bengal, namely, over Radha or Karna 
Suvarna, over Kie-chu-ho-khilo or Berhampur eum 
Nadiya, over Northern Bengal, consisting of Pundra- 
bardhan and Barinda, and over Samatata, consisting of a 
portion of 24 Parganas, of Jessore and of a considerable 
portion of Kastern Bengal. How this speech was sub- 
sequently modified both in Behar and Bengal till the 
displacement of the Pala rule in Pehar by the western 
invaders, can only be guessed from some literary fragments 
which have been noticed in the previous lecture. 

I have stated in a previous lecture that when the 
rulers of Western and Central India conquered Magadha- 
cum-Gauda of old, the civilization of Magadha found 
asafe shelter in the extensive countr y of Bengal, while 
the people who were left in Behar or Gauda-Magadha 
‘country, had to adopt in due course of time, not only many 
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forms of newly imported speeches, but also the food and 
the dress of the powerful new-comers. The people who 
took kindly to the habits of life which the Buddhist house- 
holders had brought inte vogue, did not care either for a 
head-dress or fora garment which was not wholly white.. 
The Dravidians, among whom these people came to live, 
had not then or have not now any head-gear, but were 
fond however of coloured’ pieces of cloth for their 
garment. The flowing white dress of the Bengali male 
people is now coming into fashion in other provinces also, 
but the Bengalis and Oriyas are only found to use no head- 
dress at all. I mention these facts with the object of 
showing, how deep and abiding, how intense and extensive, 
has been the influence of Magadha culture in Bengal. We 
may, I daresay, be fully justified to assert, what has been 
asserted before, that we in Bengal represent to-day the old 
Behar, more than the modern Beharis doin Behar. Our 
language is essentially Magadhi; and trace it as far back 
as we may, it cannot be found to have been originated from 
the Classical Sanskrit language, to which we only owe a 
debt of many loan words only, to express high thoughts in 
the Vernacular. 

The Behari speectes of to-day contain elements 
foreign to the old Magadhi; we have to be consequently 
very careful in taking up Behari forms in elucidating the 
history of our Bengali forms. What light the speeches 
of Assam and Orissa may throw on the bistory of our 
Bengali forms, should also be duly gauged to avoid much 
misconception, I cannot halt to diseuss fully the history 
relating to the origin of Assamese and of Oriya, but a few 


words relating to the topie need be added. 


The very geographical situation of Assam clearly 
shows, that Aryan culture could not possibly reach 
that country, without passing through Magadha and 
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Northern Bengal. Huen Tsiange records in the 7th 
century A. D., that the then short-statured people of 
Assam, who had no faith in Buddha and who were 
worshippers of Devas, spoke a dialect which was a little 
different from Magadhi. The difference that existed in 
those days between the speeches of Bengal and Assam, 
was no doubt due to what the Chinese traveller has sue- 
gested in a short sentence: in the first place, the then 
short-statured people of Assam differed ethnically from the 
perple of Bengal, and in the second place, beeause of non- 
adherence to the Buddhistie faith ou the part of the people 
of Assam, the culture of Magadha could not How freely 
into that country. “That in later times religious differences 
disappeared, and for some time during the rule of the so- 
called Pala Rajas, Assam came directly under the influence 
of Bengal, are too well known to be repeated here. We may 
notice, that in many particulars Assamese agrees with the 
provincial dialect of Rangpur, which retains nothing but 
the old Bengali forms; we shall also see from examples 
which will be adduced in the next lecture, that many gram- 
matical forms of old Bengal which were once abbreviated 
on the soil of Bengal itself, are current in Assamese. 
Another fact need he pointed out. Wesball presently see 
that the main stream of Oriya language flowed into 
Orissa, through Bengal. It is a striking phenomenon 
that there are some lmguistie peculiarities, wherein Oriya 
agrees with Assamese, and differs from Bengali. This 
phenomenon can only be explained by this, that Bengal 
as a progressive country has altered the early forms, while 
the archaic forms have been retained in Orissa and Assam. 
We can safely hold, that the Magadhi language, as was 
once fashioned and modified on the soil of Bengal, got 
into Assam to take a fresh root there todevelop into a new 


a language under the influence of a language altogether 
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foreign to the Aryan speech. That the seript of modern 
Bengal, which can be proved to have taken its modern 
shape and form on the soil of Bengal at a comparatively 
recent time, is current in Assam, should not also be for- 
gotten. There are instances, how many scholars by forget- 
ting this fact have pronounced very wrongly the language 
of some old books to be Assamese, on the ground that the 
language discloses many forms which are now eurrent in 
Assamese. 

How after the complete disintegration of the old 
Kalinga Empire, a province bearing the name Orissa was 
constituted, and -how a new Aryan ‘speech, now called 
Oriya, came into being, cannot be detailed here. It will 
suffice to say, that when Huen Tsiang visited the land in the 
7th century A.D., the people of Kalinga with their Dravi- 
dian speech were found confined within the confines of the 
Andhra country, and Orissa was struggling into a new 
life, with new ethnic elements and a new speech; the 
Utkala people. in the north were not aryanized at that 
time, and the people in the District of Puri (Rongada) 
were only learning Northern Indian speech and seript 
under the influence of the suecessors of Raja Narendra 
Gupta of Karna Suvarna in Bengal. We learn also from 
some old works on Dramaturgy that the Odras and their 
congeners the Sabaras, used only some Aryan words in 
their non-Aryan speeches in the 6th century A.D., and 
their speeches were then called fas{ai on that account. 
How because of the supremacy of the Kosala Guptas for 
about three centuries, a Miagadhi speech took deep root 
in Orissa, has been narrated briefly in the 4th lecture, 
The Northern boundary-line of Orissa runs from the North- 


-East-corner of the District of Balasore to the North-West 


corner of the Feudatory State of Gangpur, along the 


Southern limits of Bengali-speaking and Hindi-speaking — 
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tracts; how therefore two different varieties of the 
Magadhi speech could come together to form the Oriya 
speech, may be easily imagined. We should be very care- 
ful therefore in referring to the archaic forms of Oriya, 
to trace the history of our words, The reason why Oriya 
abounds with archaic forms, may be stated in the words 
of Mr. Beams: “ Oriya is the most neglected member of 
the group fof the Aryan languages|, and retains some 
very archaic forms. The repulsive and difficult character 
in which it is written, the rugged and mountainous nature 
of the greater part of Orissa, and its comparative isolation 
from the world at large, have combined to retard its 
development.”” It is not the place where I can show that 
many letters of the Oriya script owe their origin djstinetly 
and <etinitely to their corresponding Bengali forms— 
brought imto use on the soil of Bengal at a comparatively 
recent time; 4, &, 6 and 2 are some of there letters; these 
letters only seemingly differ from the Bengali letters 
because they are written in a mode wholly peculiar to 
Orissa ; that this mode of writing has made the Oriya 
letters unattractive to the foreigners, may be known from 
the following remark of Mr. Beams as appears in his 
Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Vernaculars: ‘“ The 
Bergali is the most elegant and easiest to write of all the 
Indian alphabets, Oriya, is of all Indian characters the 
ugliest, clumsiest and most cumbrous ’—( Vol. I, p. #2). 
We can very well assert on the strength of the facts 
adduced in this as well as in some other lectures, that the 
Eastern Migadhi vernaculars were very much alike and 
: ‘did not much differ from’ one another, when they first 
came into being by being differentiated in different pro- 
_ vinces ; consequently we may refer to many arecbaie forms, 
retained alike by Oriya and Assamese, to trace the history 
sof our words. Written vernacular literature of this very 
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early period has not been hitherto discovered, and old 
songs, proverbs, adagwes and saws as have come down to 
us, have lost their old linguistic character in the course of 
being transmitted orally from e@eneration to generation. 
10th century A.D. is the approximate time when Oriya was 
fully differentiated as a provineial vernacular, but of this 
time we do not get even any literary fragment composed 
in@ genuine vernacular. In the name of the Bengal 
language of the 10th century A.D, a recently published 
volume of verses has attracted our attention; it is quite 
fitting that the language of this collection should be 
examined here. ‘he book I have to notice in quest of the 
old Bengali language, isa collection of three doctrinal 
works secently published by the Bengal ‘ Sahitya Parisat’ 
under one general title —‘ ca¥qstta ¢ cAtei’ ; the noted Scholar 
Mahamahopadhyay Haraprasad Shastri brought the doc- 
trinal works from Nepal, and it is he who has edited them 
in the aforesaid collection. It has been prominently 
inseribed on the very title page, that the contents of the 


eollection preserve for us the language of Bengal as was . 


current thousand years ago. What Pandit Shastri says, 
commands my respectful attention, but I fear that it is 
diffieult to support the claim of antiquity that has been 
preferred for the hieratic effusions in question. I have 
to remark here that I do not take any account of the 
wird portion of the collection, as itis not in Bengali, 
but composed in corrupt Sanskrit,—interspersed with some 
Prakrta slokas. 

These doctrinal works, we learn, were translated into 
Tibetan, but when, we do not know. The fact that 


some scholars of Tibet are known to have been active 


during some centuries in colleeting various books in India, 
does not prove when these works were Collected; it could 
be previous * to this period of special activity, or it could 
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be subsequent to it. Looking to the metrical system and 
the grammatical forms, some verses may be declared to 
be composed in Hindi. Generally the language of many 
effusions is sucha jumble of various words and gramma- 
tical forms of various provinces and of various times, that 
we can hardly sav that the writings represent any parti- 
cular dialect. I do not think anybody will proceed se- 
riously to determine the language of the following hybrid 
sentence, which 1 compose to illustrate my case, rz. :— 
armas cS (I think—Marhatti) c#T = ae FH (somebody 
—Hindi) cate fe fea (told me—Asamese) Gi 4? «Zz 
(that in this house—Bengali) #ta# (previously—Oriya) 
faaty (one—Mundan) fasta (Brahman, Nominative— 
Tamil) safgy (hved—'lelegu). Why this strange, pheno- 
menon occurs in this book is partly explained by the 
name of the language ‘#1 Sia.’ The male S4qs’s 
and the female *fa4ajfj's came together very likely 
in a colony of theirs, and there composed the secret 
tenets, ete., of their cult for their disciples in such 
a manner, that when the songs would be sung or muttered, 
the uninitiated might not understand either the language 
or the purport of them. Though the language is mainly 
Hindi, the authors allowed words and forms of many 
dialects to flow freely into their composition. No doubt, 
to us now, the veil is very thin, and we ean see the 
whole thing through and through. The collection is highly 
important to the philologists and the Anthropologists: 
We are not concerned here with the doctrine, but can say 
thai such a sentence of the book as ‘‘ #t#a coufa gfeca 


#j3 °°’ reminds us of the Baul song— 


BF BA FA, WA ca SIS, ara ary GB, 
ag caalafaa fraace rfaal fos cas | 
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I cannot pick up examples for insertion in this book, 
for that will be besides my purpose; I must however, 
say that in some songs, Bengali elements predominate, 
Our very late forms occur in one and the same piece 
along with many archaic Bengali forms as well as Oriya 
and Maithili forms. This can be ncticed by the students 
by merely glancing at the texts. The very first song with 
which the book begins, contains ‘f4’ (af) and ‘ %¥z3}7 in- 
the opening hnes, which are presumably Hindi. I fear 
sc7cS and *{t64 have been wrongly interpreted by dis- 
regarding the commentary. In song No. 33 along with 
the pure Bengali form ‘ &{fStS Sts afz,’ oceurs the line 
which is either Oriya or Hindi in form, namely ‘ 9feai 94 
fe cavealata’.; the word ‘a@fafa’ was no doubt in use in 
Bengali, but its use is now only confined to the district 
of Sambalpur ; the form ‘3fsai 94’ (the milk that has 
been drawn) is either Oriya or Behari. We cannot 
fail to notice that the very late Bengali form ‘qs¢fa’ 
is incompany with Hinai Seem, #804, F244, SEM, SEC, 
ete., and Oriya &f%, Sfz, AZ, AD; ete. ; the special 
Oriya grammatical forms b65{#ta, faaata (in locative) 
and Bs, want (archaic), ff (verbs in different 
tenses), ete., oecur side by side with modern Bengali forms 
aiza, efaca, ofan, wea, ete. We cannot also overlook 
such special Oriya words as @{S4 (in a moment), fefea 
(slippery), yar (cultivated plot of land) and cafa (two) 
as occur in the text ; of these words I notice particularly (1) 
cafa as a special BMS form of fe or ca (cafa in old 
Prakrta and in old Guzrati) and (2) @fS« formed as adverb 
according to the rule of Oriya Grammar. We can see that 
it is a hopeless state of things, which the 7% S{4i or the 
mystic language of the S44q$s discloses. 

No matter which Chancidiisa of exactly what time is the 
author of the Sri Krisna-kirtan, which has been very ably © 
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edited by Babu Basanta Ranjan Ray, but I have no hesita- 
tion to say that the book was composed during the early 
years of Mahomedan influence in Bengal. There are a 
very small number of words of Persian or Arabic origin, 
but we must notice at the same time, that thourh it is a 
Vaisnavite work, it has not been composed in that artificial 
language, and non-Bengali metres whieh the early Vaisnava 
poets, including our popularly known pelts, resorted to 
in the composition of the Vaisnava lyrics or “#{44Ils. 

The archaic grammatical forms as occur in this book, 
will be noticed in the subsequent lecture; I should only 
mention here, that we eet in these forms a few connect- 
ing links between the Jate Magadhi and modern Bengali 
forms. A few examples will only do here: (1) The 
pronominal forms 32, =z, ete., are inte:mediate between 
the late Migadhi and modern Bengali ; fe?) The final 2438 
*S* was formerly pronounced almost like ‘cS’ and this is 
stall the case with the Oriyas who pronounce afae, Stas, ete. 
as F4cS, Sfacs, ete. Thus it was that the ablative case- 
ending of gF{% became ¥4-¢75, or #903, or ¥F-E0a in old 
Prakrta ; we get pure @¢§ in this book as ablative ecase- 
ending, and this is what has become #06 in Bengali; 
it has no connection with the verb #27$=‘to be’; in Hindi, 
we get for it the ending © and the corresponding Oriya 
form is & ; compare S46 of Hindi and we (from the 
house) of Oriya. , (3) The emphasis indicating ‘f’ of 
Prakrta, as in cafe (He it is) is found as f# in this book 
as in cAfA ; cA-cAa of Eastern Bengal and cy {Hal of 
Oriya may be compared. ¢Sf¥ in this book is equivalent 
to modern {2S or {2S (for that reason). (4) Many idiom- 
atic expressions now obsolete in Bengali but current even 


now in Oriya are met with in this book ; “ eis Syfera” 
(the market will disperse) is in use in Sambalpur, a{6 
BTR (guided or showed the way) is idiomati 
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P. 

: Orissa. More examples need not be multiplied here. 
How one is liable to mistake one old language for 
another allied speech, may even be illustrated by an 
example of a sentence composed in a modern language. 

~~ 


The hne of our poet’ Rabindranath which reads, @ attr 
Gaal fra, azaal eta Cotas, can be easily pronounced as 
Assamese if the Bengali metre is disregarded; Aryan 
Vernaculars other than Assamese can also very well claim 
the line to be theirs, but for the grammatical form csfa{a, 
which occurs at the end of the line. How very careful 
therefore we should be, to avoid reckless assumptions in : 
determining the provincial character of a speech of a time, 
when the provincial speeches were being formed and 
differentiated, can be easily appreciated. To trace the. 
history of our words, we have to look alike to those 
outside and inside influences which have been at work in 
\ the province of Bengal in the up-building of our speech. 
Just to throw out some hints as to the right procedure 
to be followed in such an investigation, | take up to 
diseuss the character of some words, which have come to 
us from various sources. No doubt I haye spoken of these 
sources before, but some illustrative examples may be of 
practical help to those who are new in the field of 
investigation. 
The Dravidian sources.—lI have said a good deal before 
how the Dravidians—best represented by the 'Tamil-speak- 
vA ing people of to-day, have influenced the Aryan tongues ; 
I have also said how words of foreign origin may simulate 
; the appearance of Aryan words, and how by comparing 
the roots and idioms of different languages we have to 
determine the real character of the words. Some addi- 
a tional examples are adduced here to make the matter con- 
. vineing. Fy, #is, or ela, =o%, and ¢ai, are words without 


roots in the Sanskrit language, while they are found 
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well-rooted in the Tamil speech and they are there in the 
company of many words derived from their living roots. 
For similar reasons we may say, that faxz (appearing 
some times as 24%) signifying eve-lid, is the progenitor 
of the Sanskrit word fafaq (twinkling of the eye), and 44 
(to surround) is the root for the Sanskrit word aaq ; the 
very form 41, a bangle ora bracelet, which is in use in 
Bengali is met with in the Dravidian language. We 
note again the origin of atfaceea which though noknown 
in Vedic, has been a fruit of great importunee with the ; 
Aryans. Kel is the word for it in the Kerala country ; the 
first portion of the Aryan form of the word does not 
convey any meaning, and so I suppose that when the 
Aryans inquired of the name of cocoanut in the Western 
portion of. the Dravidian country, the vendors crave the 
name wal (good) def in response and hence atfarea ; 
became the name of the fruit. The Sanskrit word ets 
for @% does not also come out of a Sanskrit root, while we 
get #* (eye) as a genuine Dravidian word; it is the defect 
of this #4 which has no doubt been expressed by {4 in 
Sanskrit. We may notice along with it that asa sy nonym 
of the word 4f44 (ave4, 4¢e41 and 4a4j in Prakrta and in 
Vernaculars), we use the word @#f which also seems 
to be derived from ‘ Kel,’ to hear. It should be renerally 
remembered that a very familiar objeet or idea is always 
expressed in all languages by one word only,* and. an 
independent synonym of sucha word (not a word expressive 
of the character or quality of the object or idea), cannot 
but be suspected to have come from a foreign source; for 3 
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* ‘Various tribes coming together with their tribal speeches to form 
one » people, may give rise to many synonyms for n word, and most of 
by thode’ ‘synonyms may for some time live in non-literary provincial ; 


Falects to’ Aasame literary dignity afterwards: 
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example, the synonym 4f or 4f4 for St, to denote stream- 
ing or flowing, can be very naturally coined, but such 
synonyms as ala, CSta, or a4, may be suspected to be of 
foreign origin. If the word 82 has come out of 4% (trickle 
out), the existence of it may be justified, but the two other 
words 414 and ¢S}a which cannot be connected with Sans- 
krit roots naturally arouse our suspicion regarding their 
origin. The Dravidian root # which we get in B-% (tear- 
drop , S{-# (river) is in the Tamil word a@t4 of which ate 
or #17] is a Telewu variant; we have to notice along with 
it that, the word 4}4 does not oceur in the Vedic language ; 
we are therefore justified to hold that the word was intro- 
duced in Sanskrit from the Dravidian souree. As to cofa 
unknown in early times, we notice that an aboriginal tribe 
of Tippera use the word for water, and /: to signify water 
occurs in many dialects spoken in and near Manipur. 
T. C. Hodson shows (J. R.A. S., 1914, pp. 148-50) 
that this ‘ tui’ is connected with Chinese ‘sui.” The word 
in question may therefore be presumed to have come from 
the Kiratasource. The word Anvre for twenty occurs 
in some Mongolian speeches in the Himalayan region ; 
this word may be presumed to be identical with 
our fs. . 

We notice in this connection another phenomenon of 
equal importance. Some Sanskrit words naturalized by 
the Dravidians, tu their Dravidian method, are found retaken 
in Sanskrit as new words, unconnected with their onginal 
forms; for instance, ¥8,reduced to i1-tampan, has come 
again as atopa (¢/. Acta “faqafs) in Sanskrit, and the 
Dravidian (64 a derivative of (7%, appears in Sanskrit in 
the form fet as in fereta. It is very interesting to note 
that some Sanskrit derivatives, in Bengali, disclose this fact 
that we have reduced some Sanskrit forms to Bengali, 
exactly in the manner in which the Dravidians. do; 
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é.g-, (1) In pure Dravidian such as Tamil, a vowel must 
come before the initial 4 and &, and according to this rule, 
we find that aq reduced to 4% has taken the vowel @ before 
it, in the formation of the word Gay (cf. Oriya, Casta) ; 
(2) in Tamil ‘*{’ and ‘6’ are not different letters and so 
the word *{@{ (house) has been reduced to 6f@{ and in this 
very fashion we have formed the word 5{a41 or B14 (roof *or 
thatch) in Bengal. (3) $3ta has been reduced to kodal and 
koJali in some Dravidian speeches, and we too, have given 
currency to exactly similar forms c#{#?ta] and cetatte, ~ 
independently of the Dravidians : (4) we get ca from 44 
(force) in Tamil (and so also sf] from €f, strong), and 
itis striking that our obsolete Bengali form cai cfe 
(ef. 4147 as a method in chess-playing in Marathi), which 
stall exists in Oriya, and of which our mordern form is 
caaitaia, has been formed according to Dravidian method. 
I have given previously a list of Dravidian words as are in > 
use in Bengali; I add a few more examples of those words - 

which have been wrongly considered by some to be Sanskrit 
derivatives ; they are: (1) Katalasa variant of ¢t¢a or aris, 
indicates sea in Tamil, and itis this word whieh is used 

in Bengali to siguify the swelling of the sea, as Safaaty 

*bf4; (2) AS (to move) of Tamil is exactly the word which 3 

is in use in Bengali and Oriya; (3) Pala (pronounced — Aus 
in ‘Tamil almost as 7141) signifies many in Tamil, and it is > 

this word which is in use in Bengalito signify a tock ‘one + 
herd, as in Ge a; (4) the Bengali word affsy hasno 
doubt come from af (wife), still in use in Behar, bot — ~ a Sis 
- the original word is Dravidian 14 or Cafe or tor» 

(Kota dialect) ; the Oriya form alfa ic closer to the origi 

nal; I should also note that our next-door neighbours, the 

Orsons of Chutia Nagpur, who have given us the words — 


cette and ne oes oe afe 29), have the use of the ae 
hee Pek -k | >. ok’ 
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Foreign influence in India.—Even our village school 
boys learn to-day that many foreign nations of Western 
Asia and of Europe have been influencing us in diverse 
ways, at least from the 4th century B.C.; what impress 
our religious and social institutions have received thereby, 
should be studied diligently in special works. Not that 
these questions do not bear upon the history of our languages, 
but Iam constrained to leave them out of consideration to 
avoid dealing with facts of complex nature. I toueh only 
some points very superficially and irregularly, just to 
awaken the interest of the students in this subject of much 
moment. ‘The use in the qetet4s of the word gae (of 
Greek origin) to signify a tunnel, ina chapter bearing no 
mark of lateness, is of greater significance than the adop- 
tion in our later time Astronomical works of the term cf 
of Greek vocabulary, or of the Zodiae system of Ptolemic 
Astronomy. Many words which are treated as c#} in 
consideration of their uncertain origin, may one day reveal 
their history to show what relation one day subsisted 
between us and some foreigners. The words which have 
come to us, either because of trade or because of casual 
acquaintance with foreigners, may not be of much value 
to us, but the fact of trade relation with outside peoples, 
may throw much light on many dark parts of the history 
of ourlanguage. The use of the word @TqaAe for BF (Vedic 
Sz=horse, and only later, a camel) by. Kalidasa and other 


‘poets, by adopting the Arabic name of the animal, may not 
signify much, and similarly our acceptance of such Potu- 


‘guese words, as f3{%s| (egreja), 5tf1 (chave), 1S (pao), 


mys = or 216 (martello) and *{4{4 (sabao = Fr. savon) may 
not be a matter of serious importance, but there are other 
‘things related therewith, which we cannot afford to iguore.' 


' We may notice that in ignorance of their origin, some have 
sought to derive 65if4 from 6st (pressure) and ‘fori from efi 
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Regarding important faets, disclosed by the reeords of 
early trade relations, some instances may be taken from 
the accounts of the early European traders. We learn 
from some Greek accounts, that the Greek people traded 
with the Dravidians at least as early as the Ist century A.D.; 
the names of ports and towns of southern India as recorded 
by the Greeks, distinctly show that the land of the Dravi- 
dians came then under the influence of the Aryans, for 
many ports aud towns are found to bear names of Sanskri- 
tie origin. ,It is in consequence of this trade relation, that 
many Indian articles still bear Indian names in disguise in 
Western Asia and in Europe. Here are some examples: 
(1) The English word ‘rice’ comes from Greek ‘oruzo’ 
which is the phonetic representation of the Tamil word 
‘arici. (2) “1 in early Aryan language indicated sand 
or sand-like things, and then very likely, in the second een- 
tury B.C., it commenced to signify sugar by distinguishing 
itself from fA#S “#41 (sand), and this name of the article 
went to Italy through the Arabs, to become the progenitor 
of the word sugar. (3) The English word ‘ tamarind’ is 
derived from Persian Tamar-i-Hind (the sour fruit of 
India), (4) It is admitted by the Romans, that they got 
‘Ivory ’ from the Kaliiga people of India, and that the 
word is of Indian origin ; it is then certainly to be derived 
from 2S (elephant) + 4% (tooth) +32 (suffix), which may 
take the Prakrta form ?3Sfa#; this example distinetly 
shows, that in the second century A.D., the Telegu people 
used many Sanskrit derivatives in their language. 
(5) Along with the above examples I may mention the 


recent word mango which is the Portuguese form of the 
Dravidian word a7. 


(foot) on the wreng supposition that the ied is kneaded with 
feet. 


a 
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A curious example as to how a word or phrase of 
Aryan origin may return to India in a changed garb, after 
& sojourn in aforeign country, and on its return may be 
used in a different sense, may be illustrated by the example 
of our phrase $S-c“1S ; for information on this point I owe 
my debt to Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal: the worshippers of 
Buddha in Western India, got the name cat4 cata or 
cSis-c*cqns, the word c4{4 being the changed form of 
Buddha and ¢*cqAs being the Persian word, signify- 
ing worshipper; the Malhomedans were enemies of the 
CSIq c*icaAs people in Western Asia and they applied 
the term to some sections of the Indian people during 
the early years of their role in India; from the sound 
suggestion of the phrase we have reduced it to SS cays; 
I should note that from the name of the idol of Buddha 
the general name for an idol as caf4# (not SS) came into use 
among the Mahomedans. 

I know that some Sanskritists have tried to derive the 
foreign words afafaet, 144, FA, and affem (pillow) from some 
Sanskrit words; of these I comment only op the first two 
words. One who attains majority is called af] in Arabie, 
and so one who is not 4{1*{ or is in his A/:aual is a a-Atet] 
in our correct court language ; very curionsly enongh this 
term has been reduced to atafae in Bengali, though * not 
a aj’ is the opposite meaning of the term. It is true 
that the Persian word {44 comes from an Avestie word 
whieh is but a variant of Vedie 41%, but it is not correct 
that the form sf48 is an Indian Bae of afta. It 
is therefore important to know the time and circumstances 
under which a word comes to be used in a country. I 
may note along with it that the derivation of @T@) as 


given by some from the word 4721 ts equally faulty; it is 


to be first noted that according to Persian grammar the 
noun form 4131 cannot be formed from af) by the addition 
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of ee ; in the second place, we clearly see that Fey was 
reduced in Pali to @{and this form 481 was always in 
use in Prikrta to become naturally the progenitor of aft. 
[ note here two other important words of Persian (origi- 
nally Avestie) origin; Vedic #2 is hazarra in Avestic and 
this word as hazar has now become popular with vs. The 
word 4f& (an ornament worn on the left arm) is not our 
own coining but has come from Persian source; certainly 
it is from afte ; but this is the Avestic form of the Vedie 
word, 4T@ ; ¢.y., Avestic—dar e jo bazu corresponds to #1date; 
the word #aTSs from dar e jé is also now in use in Bengali. 
I proceed next to notice those Bengali words, which in 
their decayed form cannot be recognised as Sanskrit 
(lerivatives, and are therefore treated by many scholars as 
ce] words of uncertain origin. The words I note below are 
of much interest and importance ; my suggestions regarding 
their origin, should be treated as mer ely fentative. 

(1) #petfa—That it is from e4y~q, ean be detected, 
when the Sambalpuri Oriva form #e5ta@ as well as westa 
(usually a helm of the boat and at times the man at the 
helm) is compared with it. Prakrta ¥ b/s or Fa 4}q (from 
4% + 441) to sienify edge or bank, is not to be confounded 
with the above word. 1 

(2) #7 (a piece of cloth) having a provincial variant 
cba] (pronounced as ¢Sai in KE. B.).—Seems to be from 
fea—reduced to fox, A or ca or Cai consider another 
word along with it. From the fact that a sect of the Jainas 
was called fassz, the men of which sect did not eare much 
for covering themselves with cloth, the word sf¥ as well 
as its variants *|-4-3, and +f were perhaps wrongly taken 


for cloth by some vulgar people, as appears from a technical - 


term of the Alekhs, o7z., 046. The word eats very likely 
comes: from it. @f46 is met with in clea @ chet 
Srsthiaie to signify that piece of cloth which the women in 
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some tracts still wear as underlinen, and as such may be 
called #41 in the Vedie sense; Fats is in use to signify a 
piece of cloth or a tent. (See cab below.) 

(3) *fal (edge) being wrongly supposed to be derived 
from 4, it is spelt usually with 4, but the word comes 
really from #&, for we see, that not only in the District 
of Jessore, and Eastern Bengal Districts, but also in the 
Districts of Nadya and Berhampore as well, the word #14] 
is in nse. No doubt the line, ‘ atas santa Fiat’ has 
become widely popular even within the area indieated above, 
but in common parlance the form is always @#f4j and 
not @ylal. 

(4) fra (oath); the Hindi form as well as the form 
used in Sambalpuri Oriya is fefasi. The history of it 
is highly interesting. ‘The method of taking an oath by 
what is called 48 fefyer ( ASI fSra ) is certainly familiar 
with the Pah seholars; it has been illustrated by a good 
number of examples by E. W. Burlingame in the J. R. A.S., 
1917, pp. 429-67. That fefaen or feta comes from *Be- 
fefaen is doubtless. In this connection, I mav refer the 
students to the method of warding off curses and also 
of taking oath by touching the hair, as was onee universal 
all over the globe and is now also in vogue among many 
rude tribes of India as well as of other countries of the 
world; it is because of this custom that the word aiefa 
(Dravidian—a{%4-hair) is still a term for assiveration ; 
atefe is the form in use in Orissa and in Nepal. 

(5) atei—The origin of it may be easily traced on 
‘reference to Oriva fe@i derived from f%S as discussed 
before. 

(6) ste, —This word as well as @oi, 6, ete., must be 
traced to 4. 
~ (7) t6—That the psendo-Sanskrit form #§ should be 
ignored, need not be asserted. Certainly the word - 9 
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(mountain pass) comes from fsifq-7eb, since *a{b, to 
signify the meaning, oceurs in Prakrta, but the word 9b 
is not associated, in idea with ef. (See ={d below ) 

(5) bf=—In Asoka inscriptions, we meet with ‘ Bf4f’ 
from which Bihler derives the word, but no Aryan root 
has been suggested for 6{5{; it is certainly not Dravi- 


dian. 
(9) féfa—The supposition of Carey’s Pandits that the 


word comes from the name fea (China) is absurd. 
As 617{ means divided, or split, I think the term ffa for 
sugar is from BIf{s ew. 

(10) ceta—The earlier Bengali form of it is shea 
or Sf474. Certainly the word & or Gi or S{al comes from 
“14 or *]4% ; 1n Eastern Bengal, the word &fs, exactly 
corresponding to “{4 is still in use. The Oriya wotd gai 
is apphed to human young ones also, in the Sambalpur 
tract; itis difficult, however, to form sSfema or stata 
by adding 4 to either Sfs or pei, since the 4 suffix as 
diminutive-indieating (7.¢., indicating affection) is not met 
with in Bengali. Very likely the word af (child) was 
added to @, or that the 4 suffix signifying the very idea 
indicated above was once in use, for Sf8, pal, and spesales 
are very closely related, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s supposi- 
tion that the word comes from cba (dieciple) cannot but 
he rejected ; C6 comes from (6b (originally «6S, cf, COST 
a female attendant of the Riaksasas); neither the idea of a 
disciple nor of a servant can be associated with the term for 
an infant darling ; moreover, there is a phonetic difficulty, 
since the original derivative is not cava but is Stata. The 
word sfaj| could perhaps be reduced to sfteatfea and then 
to eifeal and again to cefaal to become cata. 


(11) cetsi—comes distinctly from ce{s which is a 


decayed form of ¥H=YA=—xfb. The Nepalese form is 


cettai (properly ceta ; final ¢ is nominative-indieating) ; 
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the Hindi form cet#ai with # in the middle is only a 
Variant, 

(12) $i as in 41 atfacea is generally treated as CFM, 
but it suggested to me once, that it may be a deri- 
vative of 81, as ®a4el (old) is in use in some provinces, 
but as we get Yay in Prakrta as derived from “af, it does 
not appear unlikely that the term @a{ was applied to that 
cocoanut, which produces a splashing sound when shaken. 

(15) @f"1—seems to be derived from 4f4 or 4fai (sharp 
cutting edge), as pungency is indicated by the term. Oriya 
meaning of the word is ‘ perspiration’; 4{# or 4f4l,a stream, 
is also closely associated with the idea ; our cat# (Oriya #1) 
which signifies broth, seems connected with «tz; cf. 4, 
vil, ete. The word of, to pour, seems also to be 
derived from 4f{4, 

(14) Geai—no doubt 64 is in Sanskrit, but there it is a 
dignified @tf#S word. It may be derived from 64, but 
very likely the original word is 3%. 

(15) $¥ or p?—there cannot be any doubt that it 
is to be derived from cat# ; from the very word C3t® we 
have also got cef#, as I have shown before. One Prakrta 
variant of cate is fee or fem, as we meet with in the 
sitet ets} ; so we think the Oriya word {$f also comes 
from the word ca{# (for the origin of {6 see next lecture). 

(16) 8: (slang—a leg, Hindi byt) is an @xSe form 
of S34]; the word ¢ indicates Seq{ as well as ‘ bone’ in 
Eastern Hindi or Laria ; the meaning éoxe, comes perhaps 
from Muncari 4:=bone which is not connected with wz. 
The word Sf: for thigh is in use (I am told) in the 
Distriet of Berham pur. 

(17) Gt (branch)—comes from Prakrta #4 a branch, 
derived from #T®. | 

(18) Stet to pluck is not from Seeiaa but from Fs ; 
tfaa or Bf ‘is the Oriya form and CS{Gal is the Hindi 
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form :; to raise up is not the idea associated with it ; CSTs 
(a nose-gay) is also a cognate word. 

(14) cBtrat (a big earthen pot) comes from 3fsa ; 
the primary SS" form Bz a big cooking pot, is in use 
in Hindi. 

(20) Asti (affectionately attached) and af= (indul- 
ence) are derived from Prakrta caz S. cae. 

(21) cal—atorn piece of cloth; it is difficult to 
derive it from Cad or ca#ie or cari, which is, no doubt an 
apology for a piece of cloth to cover nakedness ; I 
eannot uphold that aq is the word from which cep? is 
derived. How the words 41 (Oriya), and 4131 (Hindi) 
may be connected with af¥ I do not know; but cess is 
not connected with it. I think the apology for a cloth 
worn by a fastals ( faststz tea) was called a fasafs ‘which 
may be equated with cart, CAG, CARD, etc. 

(22) *9e (insane)—this word seems to have a 
curious history : %{5{s{@] (a map) is a term which the 
Buddhists appropriated and Buddhist mendicants not. earing 
for the world very likely won the name * {4 as derived 
from %j9(9/] ; hence the modern meaning. 

(23) y=Ts—Hill—the term %4a for stone as derived 
from *fat* is well known ; to the Buddhists Ts was he, 
who did not care for the Buddhist religion, being impervious 
like a stone; the derivation given by 4% Cala as TH 
ceqfsef, has to be rejected. It is from *f¢@ that 
"TTS seems to have. originated, being a heap of mye 
or eq, 

(24) 49% (Pseudo-Sans-form *f@= or *efe1) must be 
traced to {4 used to signify a doll. Gf. Kalidas’ ‘deserip- 
tion of Ga)’s play by the phrase fay Farees. 

(25) cRe-cee as in ore pishiaheeategiaN 2, to look 
vacantly aud innocently. From S4tat#a we get acenea or 
rather 4caj# ; this 40 in the — of — sada sand 
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is in use in E. Bengal, and the form cs to look vacantly 
is in use in the west of Burdwan, as we may notice in the 
expression 9¢>? CSAtb. (he is looking vacantly) ; cea GF, 
most likely comes from CS. 

(26) cqaaysi—tThe Persian pretix ‘c4’ (corresponding 
to Vedic f4) as in C4-SCea ca-S274, C4-AST1 (Bene. aq), 
ete., and which is in use with many Bengali words, such as 
ca-ciala (untidy), c4-bai (ill-shaped), c4-#TS1 (irregular), 
éte., is wrongly supposed to be the prefix in ¢4-3{S] ; this 
word is identical with faas derived from fae as met with 
in the Gauga Bahd. In this connection, 1 may mention 
that the word ca used at times in non-urban tracts is 
not a hybrid formation, but is really the original form of 
$4, since the word S* comes from fama. 

(273 . Ss—like the word *{s7 this word has a curious 
history : the Buddhist religious men of high order were 
addressed by the term S#@ which was, as we know, reduced 
to Saw ; it is the history of a satire, that Say in the form 
of SS signifies a hypocrite. 

(28) Sfai_(floating)—The word is w mS treated 
by some as Sanskrit, for we can notice such a curions farm 
as Stata. The original Sanskrit word 7f§ was reduced, 
to fSxt (a raft) in Pali; from the idea, that which floats, 
comes the word Sf! to signify the meaning. The word 


csai seems to be connected with the word. I need not. 


perhaps. point out that the original Prakrta form of By* 
is Sarr which 1s derived from Be +. a4. 


(29) ape, ago or TFo—The last vied is the ei . 


Sanskritic form of 4¢5 which was formed from the first 
word by a metathysis. The word 4¥# signifying a head- 
gear comes from 48#; cf. APF the top of a thatched 


house. 
(30). @a@a—this name for a cat is not current either 


in Western Bengal or in Central Bengal, but that it was 


38 
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once so current, appears from a line of a nursery rhymewlhich 
runs as Cla Giga, oi Stai. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar gives 
us two BS" forms of afsst4 in use in different parts of 
Western India, which are 395{4 and caga ; that from ASa 
the form CA¥Az may easily come out, ne-d not be asserted. — 

(31) {ti—as the verb fee oceurs mostly in Jaina 
Sanskrit, it has become difficult to many to derive {| from 
fee (to trudge). 

(32) Sffe—from the genuine Sanskrit word Sfaa 
comes the pseudo-Sanskrit term She by the process o 
metathysis (Slea=SiqF=— F141 F : ef. qs = yal of 
Prakrta = 99, which is psendo-Sanskrit.) #{fG as a variant 
of ST is derived from Ste. 

In concluding this lecture I make this general remark, 
that to identify the Bengali language with any ld time 


obsolete language, we have no doubt primarily to look to ; 
the Grammatical structure of the obsolete speech, but the 
examination of phrases und vocables is also necessary, for, aN 


pecial idiomatic expressions and peculiar formation of 
words bear peculiar marks of particular provincial origin ; 
as foreign words are naturalized according to the genius of 
every language, proper study of them cannot be also over- 
looked. Various are the sources from which we have 
derived material for our language, and there are languages 
which are allied to Bengali ; how very careful we should 
therefore be to determine the history of our words and i in as 
fine to determine the history of our language, should be | 
daly appreciated. on Fs a 
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BENGALI AS DISTINGUISHED FROM ITS 
ALLIED VERNACULARS. 

I propose to pursue in this lecture, a stratigraphieal 
study of the Bengali languaye with the help of ‘the facts 
set forth and discussed in the previous lectures. In the 
present state of our knowle!ge, we cannot make a definite 
pronouncement of the ethnic elements that came into 
the composition of oar people; we are not in possession 
of a history which deals with the evolution of our social 
strucjure. It was therefore only possible for me, to state in 
a general manner, of some of the influences that have been 
at work in shaping our speech in its present form. I have 
however made it tolerably acceptable that philology ean 
be employed as a good strata-metre, if this instrument 
be fitted into the handle of the history of the races 
speaking the language under investigation. We have seen, 
that in their old and archaic forms, the speeches of the 
-Gaucian group resemble one another 30 closely, that it 
becomes ordinarily difficult to distinguish them as separate 
speeches, by noticing those points of difference which 
determine their character as so many independent dialeets, 
To recognise aright onr early forms as differentiated 
Bengali forms, separate from the forms of allied languages 
or dialects, let us proceed first to examine the structure 
of our speech primarily with reference to declension in a 
comparative method, that is to say, by considering care- 
fully the inflexions of nominal stems (both noun and 
pronoun) by means of such endings as represent the various 
ceases. This involves the eonsideration of the nominal for- 
mations connected with the verbs as participles, infinitives, 
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etc., and the finite verbs indicating different tenses and 
moods. Other important points of grammatical or strue- 
tural changes or evolution will be vuext noticed to determine, 
or rather to contirm the proposition advanced before, re- 
garding the origin and character of Bengali. 

We may set down on the evidence of old literary 
records, the language «of which must be accepted on all 
hands to be Bengali, that ‘q2* and ‘qé’ are the earliest 
forms of personal pronoun of the first person in singular 
number and ‘alfa’ or ‘ aafs’ is the plural form of ‘az’ 
and * qe.” The earliest Prakrta form ‘ fa’ from which ‘32’ 
comes out, is in use in Marhati, but we do not meet with 
the form in old Bengali. ‘a@¥’ and ‘q%’ oceur indis- 
criminately in the “2)ze¢1@aq” noticed before; ‘Az’ is still 
current in the provincial Bengali dialect of Rangpur. and 
this is the form that obtains in Assamese. ‘ ¥f—’ was only 
the aceented form of ‘qe’ as‘ arate * was the accented 
or emphatic form of ‘ &{f¥.’ In Oriya the singular form 
is ‘gfe’ (though reduced very often to ‘92’ and ‘¥’ in 
colloquial speech) and the plural form is ‘ a{rwe’ which is a 
changed form of ‘ =jafe.’ ‘atf_’ the oldest singular form 
acquired the dignity of being treated as plural when ‘ye’ 
came into use; it is still the plural form in Marhati 
and also in Assamese which is closely related to Bengali. 
As the ending ‘4’ invariably occurred in old times to 
signify nominative case, ‘atqfe’ became ‘mtqwE’ in 
Oriya and this ‘ afWze"’ when reduced to one word assumed 
the shape ‘ 3iwe.’ As we cannot be sure of the time 
of the ‘cays sift ¢ catel’ edited by Pandit Hara Prasad 
Sastri, we must say (for want of literary evidence in 
support of any proposition to the contrary) that these 
differentiated forms cannot be shown to date from a time 
earlier than the 10th century A.D.; that the | Oth century 


“> 


A.D. is the probable time when Oriya was formed as © 
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a distinct inde endent language, has been tried to be 
shown in the next preceding lecture by adducing some 
historical facts. 

When the genuine singular forms were regarded non- 
honorific and vulgar, the plaral forms were brought into 
use as singular and such plural-forming suflixes for 
nouns as 41 (Beng.), attq (Oriya), cite (Assamese), etce., 
were added to the real plural forms to make plural of 
them. ‘The plural-forming suffixes ‘ #1’ of Bengali, ‘atta’ 
of Oriya ana * caice ’ (as well as ‘ caica,’ ‘ 0s,’ * facice *) of 
Assamese are of provincial growth of which atta and cette 
can be traced to old Magadhi souree. It is interesting 
to note that though the original form of the Oriya speech 
Howed _into Orissa, through Bengal, the Behari plural- 
forming suffix 44 (which is only 4 in two dialects) has been 
adopted as 4f4 in Oriya; neither 44 nor 4 can be shown 
to have been in use in Bengali at any time. This confirms 
what has been stated before that two streams (one through 
Bengal and the other through the Koala traet) flowed 
into Orissa to form the language of that country. 

My remarks regarding the pronoun of the Ist person 
are applicable to the pronouns of the second person 
which are ‘%,’ ‘ Sf,’ : He *’ and‘ S$?’ in singular and 
‘ ofa ' (now singular in Bengali), ‘coma,’ ‘cotaicatce ” 
(Assamese), ‘@O8’ and $csaita (Oriya) in plural. 
Regarding the form Bfaqfcatte, it is to be remarked, that 
though ayaicaite is idiomatic in Assamese, and the very 
form Sya{cait+e is freely used in Naogaon and Tejpur, the 
form is considered incorrect to-day in the standard Assamese 
language. 

The honorific form alike of *$%’ and ‘ gf@’ is ‘srporfR’ 
in Bengali; the corresponding Assamese form is ‘orafa ’ 
and the Oriya form is ‘ Sf.’ It comes from ‘ atgaz’ in 
the possessive ease ; the oldest ‘ Apabhransa’ was ‘aga’ 
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and the later form was ‘S84’; the onginal possessive 
sense is retained by ‘Sia’ as adjective as in Sita qq 


(one’s own house). ‘ Bf%fa’ as pronoun, signifies literally 


‘your own self.’ This form however is seldom met with 
in very old literary records to signify * yon’; its use was 
restricted mainly to indicate ‘ by one’s own self’ as adverb ; 
‘I,’ ‘you’ or ‘he’ did a thing, ‘ arafa Si7ifa’ (Bengali) or 
‘Sic or Bien’ (Oriya) or ‘ayyfa’ (Assamese) means 
that the doer did not take the help of any other person im 
doing the act. At times it also signifies ‘I myself,’ 
‘you yourself’ or ‘he himself’ as the case may be, as im 
aay yc Brie Ze4 (first person) B7~Stx (Bengali) or in 
sic Bisa Sata ceca waeta (Oriya). 

[ need hardly point out, that the genuine Maeadhi 
form c (the successor of the earlier form Gq) is in use in 
Bengali and Oriya, and its slightly altered form ‘f#’ is 
inuse in Assamese. ‘The forms ‘ c{’ and ‘¢c#’ may also be 
noticed along with it. Oriya wholly agrees with Bengali 
in the use of these forms; the use of fe4 for cf is wholly 
irregular being a new departure from the standard oriya 
use according to the Eastern Provincial peculiarity in 
pronunciation. I mention this fact, so that this provincial 
Oriya ‘ f#,’ may not be mistaken for the Eastern ataqt fe 
st, of which the modern ere is fel. 

The plural form of ‘Ci’ is ‘cS’ in Magadhi while @ 
and c# are found used both in i ie singular and plural. The 
jlural form ‘CS’ is noticeable in old Benyali but not 
in old Oriya; ‘cS®’ and ‘ cS’ as derived from it were in 
use in Bengali till the other day, and ‘ cS’ itself i6 still an 
use (both as singular and plural) in the provincial speech 
a sas a as a co-relative prenoun linked with 

, which is introductory. That our ‘cSe’ and ‘ cS’ are 


Se estly found in use in singular to indieate honour, need 


“not be pointed out. ‘¢S%’ (the honoured he) is not to 1 
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ie 
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confounded with the identical form, which is an indeclin- 
able to indicate ‘for that reason’: the pun on the word by 
Bharat Chaudra in ‘ acarea *fS cS8afS cata ata’ may be 
referred to; the primary meaning is—He, who is the lord 
of many is my husband, and the other meaning suggested 
is—My husband is also the husband of others, and /or 
that reason he is not favourably disposed towards me. 
They are identical in form but different in origin: CS? 
(for that reason) is derived from %f€=SfS and our ‘ StF’ 
signifying the same meaning is a variant or a changed 
form of ‘cS®’ ; this ‘ S{F’ being wrongly spelt as ‘ Stet?’ is 
confounded with the provincial form ‘ Sfe{+2’ of emphasis ; 
the latter form is derived from Se=—S¥. In our honorifie 
fSfa, there is the pronoun ‘@’ in an enclitie manner; 
in Pali} we get this ‘A’ in the accusative case only 
in the form of a: (=S{zsits ); ‘that respected he ” is 
the round about expression to indicate honour: coeata 
and CS4aj (his) are not unusual in the mouth of our 
vulgar people. The Bengalis who settled in Orissa, long 
ago, carried with them, as a matter of course many 
archaic forms, and their descendants now, not being in 
touch with the progress and change effected in Bengal, 
use CSala (his), Staala (they), etc., very commonly. The 
forms, fafa (occurs as fefq in old Bengali), fj and Gfa, 
as are peculiar to Bengali should also be taken note of 
here. I think, that the 4 of direty,pronominal origin, as 
has been noticed here, is not the 4 which we get in c#fa, 
signifying cer/ain person or cerlain object. Clq appears 
to me to be the decayed portion of cei. sinee celfR 
almost representing c#afs< obtains in Oriya as well as in 
Hindi, That the 4 of c¥4 comes directly from ¥ of fey 
need not be pointed out. 

I may note here that both the earlier cmnliaiie form 
of c® (who) as c#, and the later form c¥S, are in use in 
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Bengali; on reference to the modern Behari, we can see 
that c#S (and not merely c#S) grew in af#4] on the very 
soilof Magadha, yet it is only c#fé (corresponding to 
our C¥S) which we get in Oriya. 

Case declension—The sign for nominative-—The ‘a’ 
sound of the non-24@ tinals of all nouns in the Nominative 
Singular was reduced to‘ @’ sound in Pali, to represent 
very likely the 424 pronunciation of @, as I have sug- 
gested before. This sound of ‘@’ which is almost 6 
continues with us, as an inherent Bengali speciality but 
we do not write ‘ avai’ for ‘ #4)’ to paint the special shade of 
our ‘S’ sound. This form of the word in the nominative 
ease did not become extinet in the a{{4] speech, when the 
ending 4 for ‘S came into general use, for we get in the 
Jaina Prakrta, that though all nouns in the nonfinative 
case took generally the 4 final, the forms with ‘¢ final were 
also in use; alone with the forms 37sTa4ca, stfaca, CAS, 
ete., we meet with the older form with ‘@ ending as occurs 
for instance in such a sentence as ‘ q&{ cate] Sei sifa.’ As 
it iS in the provincial Bengali of Rangpur, so it is in 
Assamese that the nouns in the nominative case take ‘ 4 ” 
final invariably. # for 4 in such cases in Assamese as 
sttqé (ass) 7SlF (creeper), ete., is rightly explained in the 
Assamese Grammar as the euphonie mutation of ‘4.’ This 
‘4° was once much in use both in Bengali and Oriya, but 
now the use is limited to some special cases only. Almost 
all the nouns in the nominative case have ‘4’ or ‘#” final 
in the *)z #14@a of a time not earlier than the }4th cen- 
tury A.D. The modern use of it in Bengali in such cases 
as CAlC# 404 (so the people say), afer #ca (so men ygene- 
rally do), etc ata (the goats usually eat) is sufficiently 
expressive to denote the idea of plurality in an indefinite 
way. In Oriya, however, when a partienlar Pandit for 
example is alluded to it will be correct to say »ferqs 
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+feca ; we cannot but notice that this Oriya idiomatic use 
indicates honour. As‘signification of honour is associated 
with the form of plurality, it may be noted here that 
whep distinetion between singular and plural was not 
being strictly observed, the nominative-forming suffix 4 
came to be used to signify singular and plural alike, and 
the older plural-forming suffix &{ fell fully into disuse. 

This supposition is not correct that the nominative- 
indicating 4 originates from the sign-indicating instra- 
mentality ; the reduction for instance of ¢C#1 to G] may be 
sufficient to show the wrongness of the proposition; the 
instances cf the use of all sorts of words in the nominative 
ease in the Jaina Prakrta will clear up the situation. The 
nominative singular forms of pronouns are quite fixed ; 
in other cases the pronominal stems in the shape of SB fq, 
CStal, Sfe!, ete., take those case-endings which are generally 
usual with the nonin stems. It will also be seen, that some 
ease-denoting suffixes though pronominal in origin, are 
applied equally to nouns and pronouns. 

The sign for accusative.—Lt will not be less than 1400 
years when the author of the Natya Sastra noted the 
predominance of 4 sound in the speeches of the Eastern 
Gangetic valley extending from Behar to the Bay of 
Bengal ; perhaps the lines I cite below show this predomi- 
nance of 4 sound in modern Bengali, far in excess of what 
it could be in olden time. 4 of different origins and of 
various signifieations may be noted in the lines : 


SNH CATCH QF -aAC ifaca cHastsice 
ACHY BIL SCG cai-fecs 
- Wesee in the first place that © as a case-denoting 
particle signifies many cases: CA{t* is in the nominative 


ease or has the tem fasfe, crasity and sic are in the 
objective ease, i.c., in the fasta fasfe, cet is in the 


34 
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instrumental case, <¢., in SSlal fasts, cate feces (—cens - 
festa) is technically in pget fas and fica indicating 
locative is in the 9eta} fasfe. Then again the @ final of 

“rata is adverb-forming, 4f874 is in infinitive and FILb is 

a finite verb; the last three cases will be dealt with in their : 
proper places later on. 

We have studied the history of the nominative-indi- 
eating 4; it is this 4 which signifies accusative as well 
as dative at times; ‘ cai-4,’ (me) and ‘ BYwqei-4’ (us) have 
been in use, since long, and the modern form ‘ Sfwfa’ 1s 
bat a slightly changed form of them. When Sor Wa 
ceased to denote the accusative case in 4{47, nominative 
sign of nouns came to be used to signify the accusative 

“as well as dative in a large number of cases. When 
again, the noun stems ceased to take any nominative- 
indicating suffix, it was only at times that the accusative 
was marked with a suffix ; this rule, J should say stall 
holds good. ‘The following sentence will be illustrative of 
the phenomenon , that zm the case of nouns, it is with refer- 
ence to syntax that we have to distinguish nominative 
from the accusative, and not by looking to the case-ending ; 
ai-41% Cece “17a al @face, cer al-al atta al; translated 
into old Bengali the sentence will stand as—szé (afm) 
Aha ACA CHl-a “HHA A AS CH-g T-A (or Al alert) A afas, 

The S| final of nouns to signify both nominative and 
accusative, as we meet with at times in the latest @it#s ie 
and in old Bengali, has not altogether fallen into disuse; 
this @j is more emphasis-indieating than ecase-denoting in 
such a sentence as $9(5/% Seal, (object)... fesse wai, ai fa 
43) (nominative). It is at. times diminutive-indicating, 
that is to say, indicative of affection or familiarity ; in q-« 
aca AS AS, the word 4%) is in diminutive form ; in 
common conversation this Sj is added to names to signify 
either familiarity or contempt. 
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As to the Dravidian origin of the suffix ce to signify 
dative as well as accusative, my remarks in the 5th leeture 
(pp. 59-60) should be referred to. The Dravidian remains 
unchanged in Oriya, and in old Bengali, we get it both in 
the shape of ¢# and #; in the provineiality of RKuangpur 
the form ‘@’ is still in use, as may be noticed in the forms 
Curse ( Slaee ) and S(F ( Sle ). 

‘'o convert possessive form to objective, adding 4 to 
the possessive form, we need not import any foreign in- 
fluence; for, an idea, redating fo an object may be express- 
ed in the objective case, without drowning the sense of 
relation ; the line—‘ atcwea osifeal ceTaica Sswafse, Slats 
pitveai Biaica,’ will sufficiently illustrate the case, if the 
thoucht underlying the sentence is properly analysed. This 
form of the objective case is met with more in poetry than 
in prose, in ou: modern language; in Eastern Bengal, 
however, this form obtains in common conversation lan- 
guage; cf., the Eastern Bengal sentences, 414-4 aaa = 
atce aifacs ate, and caica ws ale Galeata ? (How dare you 
suggest that the boat will be sunk by me‘). We can easily 
trace this form of expression toa @{#S idiom: Fyz-4 
fa cteag (whomsoever you may meet) is equivalent to 
atcae ( aicwe ) cHACS Ae; “FZ 1s in the possessive form 
being the a73e form of +B and 4 is elearly object-indi- 
eating here. 

Instrumental Case.—To siguify the instrumental case 
welave in Bengali the suffixes «, fea, and #5; their 
history may be briefly narrated here. 

4—The Pali Instrumental Plural suffix f= comes ne 
doubt from fq or fS:. It is well known that distinetion 
between singular and plural was not much observed jn 


the later Prakrtas, and one well-formed suffix, no matter 


whether it was originally singular or plural-indicating, 
became the general case-denoting suffix. There are lots 
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of instances of f€ being used as suffix to denote instru- _ 
mental singular; take for instanee the line atfafa, 
atars = Seeq (What does it avail, Oh Manini, by  be- 
coming cross ?). No doubt at first fe was reduced to = 
as we meet with in the old literary Prakrta works, but 2 
its reduction to 4% is not also very recent. The instru- 
mental @ ending in such cases as 2e{F (fen) fanz 
(feat), ete. as we meet with in the CAST may be 
considered with some reasons to be derived from 4, 
but the early history starting with f= is not in favour 
of this supposition. Be that as it may, we get the suffix 3, 
as well as 4%, in old @{#5 works of uncertain dates ; Ssatafe 
or 4S{fe being reduced to Sara= or ASl{z, the path for 
further reduction to Satq or 4Sl-q (or StF) was paved. 
The history of the idiomatic use of the instrumental ease 
forms, if studied in regular suecession, it does not become 
easy to hold that ‘ 44’ (say of c#t4a) generated the ‘q’ 
question by dropping the final 4. I have discussed in the 
previous lecture that in our proto-Bengali, ‘ 4@]’ does not 
occur and that its occurrence in one passage in a cate catel 
has been wrongly formulated because of incorrect reading 
of the text. The cases where “44” seems to occur in Oriya 
as instrumental suffix have not been in my opinion pro- 
perly studied; it will be observed that the words with 
seeming 44 suffix in Oriya have been used to denote 
locative case as well; I am inclined to hold, on reference 
to the use of 4 as a particle of emphasis in Oriya, that the 
words with a suffix (denoting either instrumental or 
locative case) stand with additional 4 to indicate emphasis. 
The half-nasal occurring in 2¢% (by the desire) or caeta — 
(by the affection) does not seem to represent the loss of a, 

: for the instrumental form with 4a is not met with in the | in 
Prakrta speeches which are later than Pali indate; corres- =. 


‘ponding: to ‘4’ we get ‘ata’ in Assamese and @ in Oriya Ps 
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the growth of 4 here is but euphonie growth. In 
Bengali the noun-stems having @ or & final take an addi- 
tional & whieh is but an euphonie growth to facilitate easy 
pronunciation; compare the forms ®{t3S #4 and gtacs 
@{6. This euphonic transmutation is noticeable alike in 
Nominative and Locative, where 4 is the ease-denoting 
suffix. Where however diflicalty does nof occur in pro- 
nunciation, the euphonie & does not oceur; for instance 
faced StS is commoner than facts Ste. Besides the ordi- 
nary examples of instrumental with final, I notice the 
instance where a peculiar Sanskrit idiom is expressed in 
Bengali: In fata corata catal %Si aIce, =alata and cBtata 
correspond to Wal-aa{ as in BW yay Bal-zy. 

faai—We have noticed the instrumental case-ending 
‘GS’ and its variant ‘qq’ in the Magadhi Prakrta which is 
usually designated as Jaina Prakrta. It is surmised by 
some that this c# is but the changed form of earlier fe. 

This cq can be clearly recogaised in the instrumental 
case-ending ‘ f#’ in use in the district of Rangpur and ‘cas ’ 
in use in Oriya. This archaic ‘ fe’ of Rangpur is now 


used as ‘ f#ai’ in standard Bengali language; as such it 


has no connection with ‘#1’ to give; nor the upstart 9fa{ 
set up by the Pandits, can have any relationship with it. 

5cS—I have traced the genesis of 27S in the previous 
lecture and have shown there, that in its origin as well as 
in its general use in our vernacular, 27% is purely the sign 
of the ablative case. In such a use as Bla StS ca star 
al 2t4 Al#a, the word 27S signifies certainly instrumentality, 
but its ablative sense is also noticeable in the use; the 
action ‘ flowing out of me’ can be construed to be the 
underlying idea. 

Dative—In Assamese we get ‘2%’ as a special dative 
ease-ending, while in Bengali and Oriya, we have the same 
“s’ or‘ *’ or ‘co *-suffix both for accusative and dative, 
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This ‘72a, noticeable also in Nepalese and in a Behari 


~ dialect, is the reduced form of ‘ a{f,’ in use in Bengali as 


wellas in Oriya; csfata aif (for vou) is rather a poctic 
use in Bengali. 

Ablative—®cS (not to be confounded with =%tS=—to 
be) and cat@# are the two ablative suffixes in Bengali. 
How the ablative denoting Se generated the suflix 37%, 
has been discussed in Lecture XIII, p. 244. Both the 
ates forms f€@ and =¢ are met with in old Hindi. 
Se has been reduced to 7S in Bengali and to @ in Hindi. 
It is the further reduced form of & in the shape of ©, 
that we meet with in Oriya as wellas in Marathi. The 
Oriya form 4, from hous:, is not the contracted form of 
TAS - Oriya y or corresponding Marathi YJ is, quite 
another suffix as we shall presently notice. It has been 
stated that from Be we have got 20S (cf. FFi—FEIs=— 
#4 SCS) as a general ablative forming suffix; then again 
we have to notice that this very @& being joined to the 
demonstrative pronouns ‘2’ or 2@, and 4 or 4% (eontrac- 
tion of 434%) gave rise to the particular forms #@efe aud 
w«efy (from here) and this newly formed fa of asfa and 
Zefe, is the progenitor of the suffix faor cat. We have 


‘to further note that it is cf and not cdt@ which is in 


use in the speech of the Benguli-people all throughout 
the Northern and the Eastern districts and in the Dis- 
tricts of Jessore aud Khuloa. Gata cae and not cata 
cate is what we hear in the tracts mentioned above. We 
ean thus clearly see that cac# of the standard language 
has nequired an otiose or euphonic &, 


In the distriet of Chittagong we get the form qa for 


ct which by chance agrees with the Marathi form qa. 
Corresponding ‘Oriya form is % or ¥ which is redueible 


to wor f, ¢ or qq. T have already suggested that the | ¥ 
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34 and re respectively, but that they are derived from 
& which comes ont of #8 (the progenitor of =03). Ya 
of Marathi and § of Oriya are additional suffixes; ef, 
the double Marathi forms Yi and Bypyayi *{e5 and the 
double Oriya forms > and 4. In 3# (Oriya), the 
suffix G is added to 3fz. 

Genitive—There have been various suggestions regard- 
ing the genesis of 4, of which one or two will be noticed 
here. As such Sanskrit genitive forms as SC4:, @cai:, ete 
evolve ‘4’ in their conjunction with vowels, semi-vowels, 
and consonants which are not surds, some suppose that the 
Vernacular 4 suffix has to be traeed to this special pheno- 
menon; tn this supposition, it is lost sight of that fanss- 
ali was never in use in the Prakrtas, and the Sanskrit 
forms in question were never idiomatie in the Prikrta 
speeches. What we have to really notice, is the Prakrta 
idiomatic form to trace the history of 4. We first notice 
that * # took the place of Zand then @ as the represen- 
tative of = came into use. We have also noticed in earlier 
lectures that the suffix @ (indicating genitive) was not 
only lable to be mistaken for other suffixes but was in- 
capable of expressing the idea of possession with some 


emphasis, on account of its fluid pronunciation or boneless 
character ; that very often & bad to be substituted forte 


sake of forcible pronunciation, has been noticed in the 
course of examination of some Prakrta forms. That the 
final boneless vowels have been at times either liable to be 
reduced to 4, or require to be otherwise strengthened, may 
be noted over again : 5-S has been reduced to st#, and 
@faa has assumed the form @#f4aiin Bengali. The tend- 
ency to put in # to ensure distinct. pronunciation is 
observable in such a Sandhi conjunction in Pali, as sqacH 
+ 34=n4c4fa4, where accordivg to Sanskrit Sandbi rule 
a4 is vot justified. — 

| . 
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Most convineing proof of 4 coming out of 4 (orfrom 
a vowel sound representing #) is to be sought in the 
phonetic peculiarity which is almost universal : change of 
s’ into ‘r’ as a Dravidian peculiarity, has been elaborately 
noticed by Bishop Caldwell and others and this very 
peculiarity in all the Aryan languages of Europe has been 
well studied by the Philclogists. How the ‘s’ of the geni- 
tive-indicating @ of the Aryan speech has been reduced 
to ‘r° in a very large number of cases in Italian, French, 
German and Euglish, is too well known to scholars to re- 
quire an illustrative statement. Thus in accordance withthe 
universally pr valent phonetic law, and quite consistently 
with the actual idiomatic use of the old times, we get the 
history of the growth of our genitive-signifying suffix 
a. What is to be noted isthat in tracing this history 
one is not forced to create an tmagtnary condition of things, 
disregarding the actual idiomatic use which has always 
been in force. | 
Having given the real history of 4, I just refer to an 
untenable theory regarding it upheld by some learned 
scholars. On the flimsy basis of a form whieh eannot be 
shown to have been idiomatic in the Prakrtas, ‘ct@_q’ has 
been set up by some as the progenitor of 4; only one 
solitary instance of very doubtful import is cited from the 
qereF in support of the existence of the form cea, by 
wholly overlooking the clear cases of the use of genitive 
in the Prakrtas. It is clear that the form ceq has been 
specially favoured, by the scholars nodes, review, as an | 
explanation, regarding the form ‘4%’ has been needed ; 
it should be seen, in the first place, that in Western Hindi 
and in Oriya, it is ‘4° and not ‘ 44’ which is the suffix ; in 
Oriya “ ay.’ is wholly unknown and the Hindi forms 
etatal, caratal, etc., point simply to a simple ‘ 4” suffix. 
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an euphoniec mutation of ‘4,’ in Bengali ; and C#4 as a 
suffix 4as never Cece known in our language. 

That 4% is but an euphonic mutation of @ will Be 
clearly seen on reference to the rules of idiomatic use of 
a and 44 in Bengali: (1) 4%\{#4-4 (where final is non-%%), 
arata, wini-a, fafe-a, ati-a, Alg-a, 44-4, coca-a, mticen-a 
are examples of words of various final sounds taking ‘7’ as 
the genitive-signifying suffix. (2) When the final is #73, 
which is never the case in Oriya, the simple suffix 4 can- 
not be assimilated with the word, and so 44 is to be 
suffixed; e.g., 2{dt4-4 makes ‘4’ a separate or non-378 
syllable unsuited to the genius of Bengali pronunciation, 
and so we have 4{a{a-24, “&-.44, 7-44, ete. (3) Non- 
=a words of one letter, ¢.¢., to say non-=4# single con- 
sonants*treated as words must take ‘ qq” to maintain their 
distinctness as words; ¢.9., #-44 BWteSt, 4 (contracted 
form of 4)-aa #f&, ete. ; contrast with them #fq@s{a, 13-4 
ACH QS-4 Sle fas saat. (4) Words ending with compound 
letters always generate non-24@ sounds (unlike what it ts 
in Hindi) in Bengali and yet they take 44 and not ¥% as 
we may notice in ¥t@4, cH, 604, ete. In Eastern Bengal, 


however, simple q@ is affixed in such cases in spoken lan-_ 


eyage following perhaps the general rule which is in 
the air. (5) When the final sound is @ (@%) or ‘@ (aS), 
the final 3 or S becomes separate syllable and as such the 
euphony requires the affixing of 4 ; ¢.7., 72-4, aqe-a4, 
etc. 

I have heard this example adduced by some to illus- 
trate the use of @&z asa suffix in Bengali, viz., ©St*H as 
in wecera AAT but it is overlooked that here $ is an otiose 
# to which aceording to the previously illustrated rule 4% 
has to be suffixed ; if we refer to #$tT# in such an expres- 
sion as ‘4 ateol eece fea cm’ the situation will be clear. 
It will be invariably found, that where C¥# occurs, it 
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does not occur as a suffix but only 47 is added to a word 
which has an otiose # as final. 

* and fetsta.—In Eastern Magadhi and in proto-Bengali 
we meet # as a sign for genetive; the history of it, as well 
as of fats is interesting. Sir R.G. Bhandarkar has rightly 
remarked that * of say, By={t* ( Byts4 ) once came to be 
used as a _ genitive-indicating suffix. Since difference 
between singular and plural has not been maintained in 
the Vernaculars, such forms as @lai-* and ‘shee 
fei’ (noticed previously) may easily be explained; I 
need not state that this * is now in use in Hindi. 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has also very rightly shown in 
his Wilson Lectures, that when 38 or G4 was not consi- 
dered to be either very forcible or honorific, a#}4 and ‘BTR, 
etc., became highly fashionable in Sanskrit as well as in 
Prakrta speeches; that the history of our plural f#zsiz is 
to be traced to this phenomenon is what I assert here. 
That the case-denoting snflixes for our nouns are gene- 
rally pronominal in origin, and that a portion of an ex- 
pression used as a post-position becomes a suffix, have also 
been ably illustrated by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar; #74 or rather 
fea of 3H]4, Sela, ete., being joined to the general suffix 4 
to indicate honour, the plural-denoting f#cya has origi- 
nated.* | 

The Loeative sign ‘4’ is as old as the hills, and so no 
remark regarding it is necessary. Ihave to notice that 
in old Bengali ‘S$’ (from $4) was once in use, and this use 
is now noticeable in the provincial speech of Rangpur. It 
is on this account, that the unusual partiele ‘S ’ comes now 
in such euphoniec combinations as e{fsts, ses; this 
euphonic ‘S’* though grown in locative formations appears 


_ © For thefhistory of the plural-forming qi and @f&, vide Lecture 
V, pp. 676-8. eS Rend 
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in other case formations also where 4 is the suffix and 
=, &, ete., are the finals. 

Verbs.—The history of the forms, which verbs assume 
in different tenses and moods, should next engage our atten- 
tion. How the Vedic tense systems were e¢radually sim- 
plified in the Prakrta speeches has been diseussed at some 
length in Lectures X and XL; here our discussion will 
be directed more to the history of our current forms than 
to the history of the reduction of old systems into their 
present condition. 


The Present system.—#ztatfS in the 3rd person singular 


cave rise to the form #42 and from #a% comes the modern 
form #74, which is common to Bengali, Oriyaand Assamese. 
cA eq of*Benvali as well as of Oriya has the corresponding 
Assamese rm fH (as well as CSS and Bita) eta. The 
older form @#4%—current in the Prakrta speeches—is 
often met with in the old time literature of Bengal 
and Orissa. It is to be first noted, that unlike in Oriya, 
the Bengali verbs are alike in form in singular and_ plural. 
On reference to the archaic Bengali forms wafa, atfa, ef, 
etec., one may be led to suppose that once our verbs had 
plural forms ; but it is not so, It should be first observed 
that the plural forms referred to here, were in use in the 
3rd person only, and that use again was limited to present 
time ; in the second place it is to be noted that a verb took 
the =f ending when honour of the person agreeing with 
the verb was sought tobedenoted. Of the af@ ending, now 


only 4 remains and in the case of honorific mention, we say 


fefa azaa, as well as Btrifa trae; it need be mentioned that 
though ‘=y*ifa is treated as 2nd person, it is not strictly so 
from grammatical point of view. The f% of #7aifH, in the 
2nd person is not wholly obsolete; ‘%’ of @f#H, as in oe 
a@fan, is the representative of it. Again, we may notice 
that the old f# has assumed the form G and is treated as 
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~ 
an indeclinable particle ; when we say *4T4, F4t4, ete., an ‘ 
emphasis is put upon the verb by the addition of Gi; pure 
‘fH’ to signify second person, occurs very much in the 
Srikrsna Kirtan. 


[tis wrongly urged by some, that the f# ending of the 
verb in the Ist person indefinite, so common in the 2{#$s, 
isnot met with in Bengali; the mistake is due to the fact 
that some provincial future-indicating forms which take the 
suffix q or fa, are not recognized as forms of present in- 
definite. That in the following instanees, the present - 
indefinite has been reduc:d to future (as is done in all 
languages), mey be easily noticed: (1) #faaq as the con- 
tracted form of #fafa (cf. Oriya #fafa as well as @fafa 
where 4 and § are interchangeable) is in use as Ist person 
future in the provincial dialect of Rangpur ; (3) the forme 
afaq, 24, a4, etc., as well as aq, 29, aq, etc, sre 
current in the speech of the common people of Mymen- 
sing; (3) the ‘@° ending of the verb in the Ist person, 
present tense, as is traceable in the Singhalesu speech, 
must be owing to the influence which the @ft#e of old 
Bengal exerted there, 

The Present Progressive.—presents a very interesting 
form. In @#favSte, we get the infinitive form of the 
principal verb linked with the present indefinite form afte 
(derived from asxfe=24+fS), in such a manner that 
the latter appears, not as an auxiliary but as a suffix. 
The formation of corresponding Oriya form ##afs has been 
exactly in the above manner. It is noteworthy, that a Ps 
contracted form of Bengali #facSre, is in use in Assamese ; 
it is therefore Coubtless, that Assamese fate had its 
origin in Bengal; #faze from @#facSte is in use in- 
Bengal and its further contracted form 727% is also in” 
use in our common speech. As ‘ fats’ (formed originally ~~ 
by the %% suffix) is closes to the Prakrta form @as, it is | 
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earlier in date than Oriya ¢%. Though the form fats 
is now unknown in the standard Oriya, it is in use in the 
Provincial dialect of Sambalpur, and was in use in old 
Oriya as noticeable in the writings of Balaram Das As 
an example of its use in Sambalpur, I may cite this 
sentence, 7 CHATS Bie (I was observing when I was 
coming). This ‘#fars’ formed by “% suffix should not 
be confounded with ‘#fqcs’ (for doing) formed by the 
eufix $2. How words in English formed originally by the 
suffixes ‘ ing * and ‘ ung,’ look now wholly alike, may be 
noticed as a parallel ease. 

Present Perfect and Past.—The Bengali present perfect 
has two forms such as @f4q and afaaice ; to the archaic 
past forms of the verbs either the partic e 4 signifying past 
participle or the verbal stem ‘&{e’ noticed above, is added 
or suffixed or agglutinated. That the introduetion of 
past participle to denote present perfect, is of oreat anti- 
quity has been shown in Lectures X and XI, but it is 
interesting to inquire how two distinct ferms, to denote 
present perfect has been brought into use. 

{ have noticed before that the past form of afer ( afee) 
is SfAl (Brae ) in old Magadhi ; Bty#t as the past form 
assumed the shape =Sist when Ble became the stem of 
the Bengali verb, derived from @y. That in the analogy 
of Sf#T, the past forms @#fa, «fa, cee, ete. became 
the past forms in the Prakrtas, has been shown before ; 
it has also been shown that in the 3rd person singular, 
those past forms assumed the shape #74, 44, ete., 
in Proto- Bengali, when, #f4, 4f4, ete., commenced to signify | 
Ist person in the past tense ; though the matter has been 
discussed before, I cite over again an example, to show 
that these a:chaic past forms are still in use in Bengali — 
cA atata facay aca [ee., wfaatfen) Siz arfa « af’ az 
[here #faatfenta a1 will be unidiomatic bad Bengali]. 
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The agglutination of the present stem ‘Bye’ with the 
past form #f%, to signify the present perfect, may very 
well be done in the formation of @#faatce @efaate and 
efaatie, but why in addition to the form with 3 suffix, 
another form was introduced, has to be examined. We 
notice on examifing the archaic paradigms, that when 
#f4, «fa, ete., became identical in form with the infinitives, 
and wife (stats) could not clearly signify the past 
tense, being almost similar with the present form of the 
stem Sle, 4] was given an extended use to signify the 
past, and the form B{fe 4 (Modern Bengali fa") was made to 
denote the past tense ; to distinguish then between the 
present perfect and the past, say of the verb #4, f= SItE 
(contracted into #f#71te) was made the present perfecteand 
afa-aifea ( @faaifea) was made the past form. Saal Ga, 
which of all hitherto known old books abounds with 
archaic forms, furnishes us with the present perfeet forms 
gece (giva+wite), afeace (afen+=ie) ete. Since 
afaa, wa, afea, etc., were in existence previous to the 
formation of @faate etc., we can clearly see, how the 
present forms with only @-suffix could not be lost to the 
language. 

Some special participle forms—Though regarding the 
origin of = no doubt exists now, I refer briefly to the 
history of it to notice some important gram matical forms. 
Professor Lassen has rightly suggested that 7S underwent 
the changes f#w and f#¢ and 4 took the place of G and 
became finally a sign for the past tense. Pointing out 
along with it the fact that the Slavonie preterites are formed 
by ‘1,’ Prof. Lassen has remarked that the characteristic 
‘1’ of the Slavonic preterite, arises out of ‘d’ which in 
its original form again is ‘1.’ The analogy being com- 
plete, we have been rightly asked to compare in this — 
connection such forms of our language as “fS, 4, 
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cafaena, cHfaz, ete. It is very clear that 4 of our 
past tense came out of either G or 4 of the past participle. 
The Prakrta from whieh Bengali is directly derived, 
gives us ® as the B%He*{ form of & of the past participle; 
the @ of t#S became Bj in Gengali to give rise to 
special forms as 41 #15, Peal weil, qe Stel, StS SrrG, 
C2yl «= SIS, Fal twa, ete. The corresponding Oriya 
forms are however like these,—e#aj ela, tal sa, zen 
caT#¥, ete. As tothe 4 forms of Sas we get in fea (Sans.) and 
fea (Qt#S), we may notice the Bengali past participle 
forms, such as & {pla ba, COIBIA FING, ASA aistta, ete. 

Special past form—A special form in the past tense 
may be noted here. The particle ‘4’ indicating negation 
coalesced with ‘ Sf’ and gave rise to the form ‘ afe’ (does 
not exist) as a single word ; ‘#{%’ in our vernacular being 
the decayed form of af is not a simple particle to 
signify negation but carries with it the verb ‘ to be ’ in 
enclitic form. * 4j@’ is alone sufficient to express ‘ does not 
exist ’ and such a Hindi form as ‘ café efa’ has no place in 
Bengali. I have already stated that if to indicate negation 
this word ‘at?’ be joined to the archaic past form, the 
full-bodied modern past form will be dispensed with ; 
‘efa ate’ fully siguifies ‘ I did not do.’ 

The Imperative mood.—Before dealing with the future 
system, an examination of the, Bengali Imperative mood 
is necessary. I had occasion to show in a previous 
lecture that such @{#S forms to denote the imperative 
mood in the 3rd person, as #4-G, S1-%, 4-8, ete., are in 
use in Oriya, and the Bengali forms *##, a{%, 41, etc., 
are the very old forms with the addition of an otiose & ,; 
that the forms in the 2nd person #4, 39, ae, ete., 
are almost universal, in the vernaculars, and that they 
come from the Prakrta @7e, Sie (as well as S{S), ate (aps), 
ete., need hardly be pointed out, As in the Prakrtas, so 
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it is in the modern vernaculars, that the forms of the Ist 
person present indicative, signify the imperative mood in the 
lst person. One special characteristic in Bengali is that to 
indicate stress or emphasis the particle ‘c}’ (which is the 
same in origin as ‘c¢{’ or ‘ fi” of Hindi, used almost as an 
auxiliary with the Hindi, verbs to indicate futurity) 1s 
used as a post-position after the forms in the imperative 
mood as illustrated above. 

There is one special form of the imperative mood in 
the second person which is formed by the suffix ‘29’ ; 
afte, qlee, 2S, ete., signify Sysi or command in such 
a manuer that the action indicated by the verbs, is asked 
to be done, not immediately ; consequently the form with 
Se in the imperative mood is akin to future tense. It 
is Of much importance to note (though it ts a very cofhmon 
fact of phonology) that 4 and ‘¢ are very much inter- 
changeable alike in Prakrta and vernacular ; it is certamly 
well known that ¢fa¢@ (contracted in ordinary speech into 
c¥iral) is found at timesin old Bengali in the shape of ef 
(earlier fae). Weshall presently see, that it has been quite 
organic with us, since dim past, to develop the sound of 
= at the end of the verb stem, when even in a little degree 
the idea of futurity is sought to be conveyed. If on 
reference to the arguments to be adduced presently, this 
phonetic peculiarity be considered to be a genuine pheno- 
menon, the ‘ #@” suffix of the imperative mood may be held 
to tender a good explanation of the origin of the future 
indicating 24. However, I proceed to consider the whole 
question in connection with the origin of our future system ; 
I may only note here that in the imperative form discussed 


here, the idea conveyed by the Sanskrit suffix ‘ Say is not. 


present. 


As the particle ‘a1’ which is added to the words in 


the imperative form to give a strese, will be dealt with 
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separately, I do not discuss here, such a form as #a@al=— 
rather do. 
The future system —Some sveneral remarks regarding 
the evolution of tenses seem called for, to explain some 
phenomena connected with the formation of future tense. 
I do not state a new proposition, when I say that it is 
the doting of an act, or the /appening of an event, that is 
to say, the present tense of a verb that arises first in the 
primitive grammar; it is also but a repetition of the 
recognised truth that an action in the past and an expecta- 
tion of a thing to happen in the future, were at first 
expressed differently, only, by the change of accent, and 
not by changing the form of the verb in the present tense. 
I have discussed in a previous lecture, what the probable 
origin of ‘fS,’ ‘fa’ and ‘ fa” might be; it may be observed 
that the past-forming suffixes ‘¥,’ ‘#” and ‘ @q’ are formed 
by clipping the final ‘%’ sound of the present-indicating 
suffixes and thereby shortening the accent to indieate as 
it were the faded away past; this is also how ‘cS,’ ‘cH’ and 
‘a’ were reduced to‘ &,’ ‘ #4’ and ‘8.’ The present creating 
wafq (derived from 44+ fa) and the past creating ‘7%’ also 
diselose the same history. This analysis will help us to 
ascertain the character of the future-indicating suffixes. 
The facet that the present indefinite which is the real 
present to start with, indicates futurity in all languages, ~ 
proves that a special gesture or accent was only added to 
the present form to signify futurity. Some remnants of 
old forms justify us in supposing that the final vowel 


‘sound of the present-indicating suftixes was prominently 
‘intonated to indicate futurity ; [ bring up for comparison 
the Prakrta present form ‘cz{?’ which is changed into 


‘ cetfe ’ to indicate future tense merely by the putting of 


‘an aecent on the final ‘2’ sound. As the ‘2%’ sound 


to denote futurity, was prominently intonated, the sound 
+ | 
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became a special characteristic of the future tense, 
and as such stuck to the root or stem of the verb, even 
when a special time differentiating suffix (AIfS, arfx, etc.) 
was introduced. 

It thus appears on examining the morphology of the 
future-forming suffixes, that the characteristic ‘=’ to denote 
partly the future tense, became in a magner an inseparable 
part of the verbal stem as #fa, sfa, Sf, ete., and the present 
indefinite form of @y_as Bf, ofA, wifa, ete., were made 
suffixes in the place of articulated gestures for signifying 
futurity. “These newly formned suffixes assumed rather 
the character of auxiliary verbs like sifs, site, ete., of 
Bengali, which are joined to Bengali verbal stems to 
amplify the tenses. We notice this fact in the Magadhi 
speech, that when the auxiliary portion was dropped, the 
simple = remained with a special accent attached to it, to 
indicate futurity ; at times f& was introduced to fully 
represent the future indicating stress, as may be noticed 
in such a form for example as S{% f=; in the subjunctive 
mood as well, we meet with ‘az ( af" ) efafe,’ ‘ ae al 
fe,’ ete., for SE was, SF ala (present forms indicating 
future sense), etc. Thus we clearly see, that in some 
Ses (specially in the ats4 we are concerned with) 2 or 
fe became sufficient to express the idea of futurity. As 
it is not simply 2 but #24, which is the future-forming 
suffix in Bengali, Oriya and Assamese, some scholars give 
us 24 from a source which is not connected with the 


future denoting form whieh obtained inthe Prakrtas. It 


has been formulated by some European scholars, that Saf 
which forms the participle of the future passive, generated 
the complete form 24 as the future-forming suffix. I must 
fully admit that this theory explains the matter completely 


but as it implies a break of continuily with the past, I 


proeeed to examine the claim which has been set up for Sa. 
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The words formed by Sat were adopted in the early 
Magadhi speech in such forms as, FaCH, Biscai, 
VTECH, CUMS, ColStaqi or cetetaai,* etc. We see that 
there was no @ in these forms to begin with. I think 
that when the idea of futurity involyed in those words 
had to be prominently brought out in the new iofinitives 
with a shade of sotme difference in meaning, = was inserted 
or rather grew up in the new forms #fam, stfawa, wate, 
efaa, cBleaq, ete. The forms sfqsa, ceteca, Celee, 
and céteafaq are arranged in a regular series or chrono- 
logical order to show that cf#ata which comes direetly out 
of cejé, does not fully express the meaning indicated by 
‘sfasar’; ‘ teaae Stare’ may be nicely translated by ‘ #f8atq 
#4,’ but, the full meaning of @{#4J is not obtained in the 
Bengali Pein and as such in addition to * *{atq’ we have 
borrowd ‘ @j{@ay’ from Sanskrit in our modern Bengali. + 
Sfasar has to be translated into Bengali by ‘ aft 
Seata Bice Sei.’ This ‘ Sar’ which has given rise to such 
infinitive forms as cHf#ai, ef#4i, etc., in Oriya and c#faata 
¥faqata, ete., in Bengali, may very likely give us ‘ 34’ in 
question, but whether such an extraction was made out 
of S4j to form future tense anew by dreaking with the past, 
is 2 matter for much consideration. Purposeful coining 
of a new suffix to indicate a tense is not a natural pheno- 
menon; that the old idiomatic forms are transmuted 
imperceptibly is what should be accepted to be the natural 
procedure. 

It is difficult to imagine that the suffix which was not 
extracted from Say in the shape of $4, even in the latest 
known @{#S to signify futurity, was given currency in 


* Though ‘2’ jis attached to the verbal stem in ‘ Bfsay,” it 


original Praékrta form ia withont it. 
+ Bata Bice, efadia Ame, ete, do not imply the idea of SfPsy 


ano calms. 
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that lost language which gave rise to the dialects (now 
languages) in which 24 is now used. How ina far-fetched 
way 24 has to be extracted from Gay to make it a future- 
denoting suffix, and how in accepting the theory to be 
correct, we have to accept the situation that the idiomatic 
use of the past time was wholly ignored in some modern 
vernaculars, have been sufliciently discussed. We have 
seen, on the other hand, in our analysis of the forms of 
verbs in the imperative mood, that such a form as Was 
(do immediately now) was naturally reduced to #f4@ and 
then to #f#% or fe to denote a command relating to 
doing in future ; that this naturally evolved suffix 29, easily 
transmutable to 24, could be taken up for use as a future- 
forming sufhix, without violating the idiomatic yse of the 
past time, is, In my opinion, sufficiently clear. 

It is not true, what is generally supposed to be 
the case, that most of the Bengali verbs require the help 
of the verbs of ‘S”’ and ‘ #’ origin to 
express their stil We can easily 
notice that the verbs in the old Magadhi speech did not 
stand in need of any additional support from other verbs 
as auxiliaries ; it 1s equally clear that our genuine Bengali 
verbs ‘2fex,’ ‘bal, ‘cupeat,’ ete., do not require the verbs 
of “$’ or ‘#’ origin to come to their help in expressing 
their own action. When in consequence of Sanskrit 
renaissance, our Bengali verbs were looked down upon as 
inelegant and vulgar, the Sanskrit verbal nouns were formed 
according to the rules of Sanskrit grammar, and a new 
method of expression being devised, the verbal nouns were 
made to be governed by the verbs of ‘$’ or ‘#? origin. 


ajecsfe, ofaca, see are the natural and genuine Ben- 


gali forms, while coisa =facefe, ima fara, 42a *f471 are 
unnatural Sanskritic forms. The influence of the Pandits 
became so very much dominating, that some verbs 


Auxiliary verbs, 
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(denoting mental acts generally) wereredueed wholly to noun 
forms ; ‘23%’ to wish, ‘ {6%’ to think, * 5° to worship, ete., 
are not allowed now to be declined as verbs aud such forms 

s ‘fea’ ‘fofara’ and ‘fee’ are regarded as archaic 
or obsolete. ; 

The peculiarity of the forms ‘ava cre” (lall outright), 
‘ceca ate” (throw away), ‘ §t6 TS" or ‘ cals Ate’ (join up), 
“Ata AS’ (cet away), CATA Ae (finish up), etc., need be ex- 
plained. hat ‘ cea,’ ‘ahs’ ‘7G, ete., are mere stress-giving 
adjuncts and are not verbs in reality, cannot be easily noticed 
on account of the fact that these mere emphasis-indicating 
adjuncts take the tense-forming as well as other suffixes. 
It may be seen, that when emphasis is not put upon the 
verbal phrases of this class, the adjuncts naturally fall off; 
compare the sentences‘ #{"> cecofe’ and ‘e{e cacafs’ in eon- 
trast with ‘ #I7TS Cects ceuale’ and ‘ {se Gla facafs.’ Itis 
amusing to note that the Pandits, considering the emphasis- 
indicating adjuncts to be the real verbs, sanskritise some of 
these verbal ee ina highly ridiculous manner; not 
seeing that ‘ crsai’ in ‘ ci{s{ Hemi,’ does not mean “ giving,’ 
they use the hideous pater’ ‘caisaja tai’ for ‘cast cpeal’” ; 
in their mania to sanskritise Bengali phrases and idioms, 
they forget eine that the word ‘#ja’ dces not signify 
as ase ‘siving’ in Bengali, but that it signifies ‘ ceiving 
away’ or “making a gift in charity.’ The full absurdity 
of the situation will be realised, if in the analogy of ‘caTsRta 
em, the phrases ‘ CaCS CF "and ‘ata AS’ be sanskritised 
into ‘ cave faces Fa’ and ‘ Ata rifSS as.’ 

Some verbs do not usually take suffixes in deelen- 
sion and exist as decayed forms of old verbs; when these 
verbs are used, additional verbs as auxiliaries are joined 
to them ; as usual the added adjuncts are only changed in 
conjugation. The verb ‘ #T¥i * ‘ to snatch away is in use, but 
independently it cannot take verbal suffixes ‘GT &tfoa,’ 
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‘aifs aifeara ’ ete., are not in use; the forms in use are ‘ @ 
cacy fan, ‘atta cece faata,’ ete. 

The infinitives called ‘ qAaTfAse)’ verbs formed by & 
(= Pr. 3=S. a and Wi, as faa, yfaal, Steal, ete., are 
identical with Prakrta @#faa, sfaa, sfeos, ete.; as their 
later contracted forms fa, “fa, sifs, ete., are only met 
with in Oriya hterature, and the fuller early forms cannot 
be proved to have existed at any time in Oriya, we may 
presume that the forms as contracted on the soil of Bengal 
flowed into Orissa. In addition to the forms ‘ @f@,’ * 4f4,’ ete., 
we meet with ‘ efaq,’‘ 4f44,’ ete., in use in the literature of 
Orissa and notin the common speech of the people ; this 
exclusively literary “4 suffix of Oriya, is in existence in 
Marathi, but it is not from Marathi that Oriya borrowed 
it, since from the earliest known time, the use of this 
suffix 1s noticeable in Oriya literature. We do not exactly 
know, who those Marhattas are, who have been named in 
the Pur@nas, along with the wild hordes of the frontier 
of Bengal. 7 

The adverbial use of the ayatfeei verbs in Eastern 
Vernaculars, including Bengali, is interesting. cétb (7.e., 
Stal) is BAatfaei verb in such a sentence as ‘ atfq CSB 
aff,’ but it is adverb, having the meaning “‘ quickly ”’ in 
the sentence “ cdai Ut cet ba”; in some cases, ‘ efaai’ 
being compounded with some adjectives or nouns, adverbs 
are formed, such as, ‘ S{]| #74 %S,’ ‘aR era ate,’ * afs Ftq 
ete #4,’ etc.: wfaai or ta referred to here, is identical 
with @f4ai which indicates instrumental ease, as in 
={cS era 44. <A class of compounds similar in form is in use 
in the Burdwan Division, but the compounds of this elass 
are adjectives and their final component ‘ #t#’ conveys the 
meaning ‘qs’ or like, as may be noticed in such phrases as 


‘cate aca carat,’ ‘ etaeca caralt,’ ete. It may also be noted 


here, that in the idiom of some Eastern Districts, for such 
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a phrase as ‘ 4{q atca’ (as in ata alta ae cate fea) ‘ ata 
Ft4’ is used. 

It is necessary to point out, that the adverb-forming 4 
suffix, as noticeable in ‘ ce{t4,’ ‘ 41¢4,’ ete., is identical with the 
4 which signifies the instrumental case ; as such the forms 
‘ ica,’ ‘ catca,’ ete., should not be confounded with the con- 
tracted forms of ‘{ibal,’ ‘faa,’ ete., which are used as 
adverbs. 

Votee.—Our Bengali idiom does not admit such an 
expression as * 28{ Byfal-atai’ (or cSfal-, or Slel-) BS; 
only our Pandits at times write such horrid things in 
close imitation of 434i (or Wai or Coa) Fehrs. It is a 
peculiarity with our Magadhi vernaculars that even when 
the voice is not active, the finite verbs retain their usual 
form) ¢.g., ‘ TS Sibi Beatce, afwa sol SSc4, StS Atel Sa aye’ 
etc.; in these cases what is called the @e@ nominative 
cannot be introduced anywhere in the sentence by putting 
feral, “lal or #§e after the SYS nominative. In those 
eases where there is a distinct reference to the person doing 
an act, the SZ?@ nominative takes the form of genitive 
case, e.g., Sta STS ~wAewl seca ai, Stata ate eeatcw, 
ete. It is noticeable in all the above illustrations, that 
verbal nouns, #fbi, Si, AfH#1, afeai, and afegi have been 
made objects of the finite verbs. In the following ex- 
amples, Sata Wecs sca, cotata efacs seutfen, ete., stata 
and co{afa# are certainly in the instrumental case, but 
the verbs are unchanged in their form, and the infinitive 
forms 720%, #facs, ete., bave been used with the finite 
verbs. It is also noticeable, that Sala and cstata of the 
above sentences, may be optionally reduced to Sfait¥ and 
cojaic#, indicating perhaps thereby, that the final of 
Sia and csfat is wholly otiose, and is not a sign of the 
accusative case. ‘The following impersonal form bi sf 
caaya (or cttata ) ai=it does not look (or hear) well, shows 
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that the causative forms of the verbs to see and to hear, 
have been idiomatic in such a case in Bengali; in Oriya 
in such cases we get Wa and fy* for ordinary sai and cH4al 
respectively, but they are not causative forms; in some 
ordinary cases too f#_and 34 occur optionally in Oriya, 
eg. CMa 4 Zale or sal TS als (sd) 4H wal ATHr) 
and, zifs4 cali frefe or cal aye afe (ae atal cael cat 
a(t). According to special Bengali idiom, such hovorifie 
expressions as Sfiata BtrAl Stal, and StTteta Ae S04, are 
very common. As for special peculiarities of Bengali 
voice, the above examples will quite do. 

Some particles and indeclinables.—The seope of these 
lectures does not allow me to deal with all the parts of 
speech and with all primary and secondary suffixes ; it is 
not to write a regular grammar, but to trace the history 
of our language, that these lectures are intended. I pro- 
ceed now to deal with those particles and indeelinables, 
whieh being peculiar to the Bengali language, differentiate 
Bengali from the allied Vernaculars, and which have to 
disclose to us the 1nteresting history of their origin. 

(1) af. This peculiarly Bengali interjection is no 
longer in use; we get it, for example in the qaRtaRa, ATs 
Bre Bie ! Be qT?! fe a= cata aa cH ?” ; in some Eastern 
districts however, it survives in the form of @{@ as an inter- 
jection expressing disgust, and is often heard with fS at 
the end of it, as SYS fe ? 

(2) SfSi in respectful response te a call, is not much 
in use in the sea-board distriets of Orissa, where the Hindi 


word f# is much in vogue, but this Bengali form is fully 


in use in the Sambalpur tract. 

(3) alata, Sta, Sta-S and e—from 3q we cot Bqaq 
and this waa is @f44 in Hindi and Oriya and is Sfata in 
Bengali; in Hindi the pronunciation is @TS-34, but in 


Oriya it is pronounced with ‘b’ and not with‘. We 
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should remember that fata has no connection with 
Siqai4, for Slat has a different history. 4 as a variant 
of & (derived from 5) was once compounded with another 
particle G to form the compound conjunction StS, which 
is still in use in Oriya ; this @t3 reduced to the form ®Bt# 
is in use in Bengali, bat ={# is now generally confounded 
with Sfq-s; ‘ata’ is a changed form of Bf or rather 
Sl¥, and its signification is ‘and’ as well as ‘also.’ To 
denote ‘also,” the particle f4, a broken part of @f# or 
@fq4, has been in use in Hindi and Oriya, and never in 
Bengali, so far as literary records show. ‘ Bf4’ was very 
likely pronounced in Bengal, as @f4, as our phonetic -~pecu- 
liarity warrants us to hold; and thus perhaps we got's 
which signifies ‘even’ as in @{fa ¢; this @is different in 
meaning and origin from ‘8 which signifies ‘and’ which 
comes from &@ (=6) by virtue of the peculiarity of our 
Bengali pronunciation. It is significant, that @ (—and) is 
also in use in Oriya, though the full 4243 sound of & does 
not prevail in Oriya. [For another ‘9 see (5) below. } 

(4) G—a particle, uttered in response toa call ; though 
a variant of @© (=yes), it has a different signification ; 
the corresponding Oriya form is & which is different from 
= ( Bengali 4 ) as signifies assent. 

(5) e—which is uttered in response to a call as well 
as in addressing a man, is in use in Oriya as well. 
Vedie ta was reduced to Bee and then to st; ss 
is used in Bengali in addressing, following the traditional 
meaning, but its decayed form ‘s is generally uttered 
in response to a eall. . 

(6) #fS and SfS.—These two Vedic indeclinables, signi- 
fying ‘how much’ and ‘that much’ respectively, are not met 
with in Sacskrit. We have added {7 (from *W to signify 
many steps perhaps) to #f and the compound form #fstq 
is in use in high-flown Bengali; ‘Sf’ being compounded 

37 
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with %%, once came into use in Bengali as SfS%4; this 
form is wholly different from S@zq (Prakrta as well as 
old Bengali) which is derived from 9754. 

(7) cs{—Its use with verbs in the imperative mood has 
already been commented upon. Its another use as a 
resting ground for thought, like ‘eq ata fe’ (ef Sanskrit 
and Prikrta, aq of singular use) or Ad{< or feal, etc., may 
be noticed, in such phrases as Bf4 Stet (further more), 
Fe] S064 (the thing is), ete. 

(8) b{—in such a sentence as Sieh fefa afa ae ala, is 
but the representative of c6& which was reduced to simple 
cS in Prakrta. 

(#) fe—It is cuftious that some scholars have missed 
its real derivation which is from f#¢ (f4¢=fe). 

(10) fF and cs3i.—The fact that the derivation of the 
particle has been a puzzle to many scholars, is partly in 
support of its origin from the Dravidian souree. A _ very 
definite and distinct root of this particle is found deeply 
planted in the Dravidian speech or speeches; all the 
branches of the Dravidian language possess it in one form 
or another, and the very form [6 is in the speech of the. 
Andhras, who once established intimate relation with all 
parts of Northern India. This {6 of Telegu which corresponds- 
to other forms in other Dravidian languages, is a cbarac- 
teristic inflectional increment at the end of neuter nouns. 
That in our use of {6, as definite article in Bengali and 
Oriya, we agree with Telegu, will be convineing on 
reference to the history of this particle as given in 
Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian. 
Languages (vide tid, p. 264). It seems that to begin 
with, {§ used to be affixed to neuter nouns only, and its 
variant ‘fS’ was being used with other nouns, for in old 
time idiom, we meet with <tfsi, *tEtsib, atti, ete., on 
one side and 4efy, fatfe, “efy, ete., on the other side; 
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we may notice that in Eastern Bengal, such forms as 
SlZfe, catafy, etce., are still in use. We inay compare 
with the above forms, the Hindi particle i used with 
adjectives and neuter nouns, as in Telegu and so also 
the Hindi use of f6 as agreeing with aefs, fasts, ete. 
I may further remark, that the pseudo-Sanskrit form aq, 
of a very late time Sanskrit, points to the extensive use 
of the particle in question in past time. 

The supposition, that the definite article {} comes from 
c#ttbi (=entire in Bengali), is doubly faulty. We-have 
no doubt seen that fF in its form and function as agreeing 
with our usage, is in its natural position in the Dravidian 
language, but we have to further notice that cs{{61 has never 
been in use in Hindi, and yet we meet with Gj and f& in 
that language ; I should note that I exelude purposely 
Nepalese from the list, as owing to a special Dravidian 
influence the word c#tbi has wone over to that country to 
signify exactly ‘one ’as in Oriya. In the next place we 
have to take note of the fact that csff>) signifying either 
‘entire’ or ‘one,’ comes from the Telegu cardinal 
numeral okati; that okati is not an adaptation of Sanskrit 
4, but is connected radically with the original Dravidian 
term for ‘ one, cannot be discussed here and the students 
may refer for it to Caldwell’s work as named above. I 
only notice that csff{bj in the form of cs{S{4 is a suffix in 
the speech of our Dravidian neighbours the Oraons. 

(11) Sta (for the purpose of ).—It is specially to be 
noted that to indicate the meaning ‘ for the purpose of’ the 
particle f was in use in the Chhandasa or Vedic language, 
and this fé was not adopted by the Sanskrit language ; it is 
wellknown that we meet with ‘Sta ”’ in Pali, exactly to 
serve the purpose of the Vedie f=, and so we may rightly 
presume that this S¢@ is a genuine cH particle ; we then — 
notice that in Sauskrit the eorresponding form ts ofs, 
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which is nothing but an amalgamation of the Prakrta 54 
and old-time fe. 
From Sf€ of Sanskrit again, came the Prakrta sfe 
(for that reason), which should not be confounded 
with Sfe: and its later form Sf€ as derived from 
Size. From SfF of ates, there came out another 
form csfs or cS of which cS became the contracted form. 
In my opinion CS does not come direct from ‘ cSq ’ to 
indicate CSa taceta. That our old Bengali cS? and 
modern S{2 have to be derived from @{#s Sf of fF 
origin, has been already discussed. We have to note that 
“Sta of old-time @{t#s or fA, is itself in use in the 
Bengali language. 
(12) al, f, avd GA—lIt is well known that the particle 
q of Vedic times (as in #44tatz ¥—ante, p. 109) has always 
been in use in Sanskrit, and ‘a’ has been its form in the 
Prakrtas. Iam strongly inclined to hold by differing from 
the time-honoured opinion of the grammarians of old days, 
that @& as occurs for instance with ‘cs’ and ‘ #aq@q’ in such 
Pali sentence as C34 cai % AACaa, has the force of fF and 
is the 4 of ¥%-origin, and not the sign of instrumental 
case, for, the regular locative forms are in plenty in 
sitfa. This suggestion of mine, however, has no concern 
with what I am going to illustrate. I have no doubt that 
our emphasis-indicating aj as in }4xAat (please do come) 
is identical with @{#S ‘ 4” of @ origin. In Oriya we meet 
with the particle both in the shape of ‘ @’ and ‘ fa’; the 
latter is in literary use (as in c==l fa—it is done) and the 
former is in the mouth of all people, along with f¥ in 
the Sambalpur tract; wi ajfeei-a and w atfaen-fa are 
used alike in common parlance. In some parts of the 
District of Jessore, in the Eastern parts of the District of 
Nadiya, and in Northern Bengal, c and f& are of general 


use as articles of emphasis ; &{f{ af47q (Eastern parts of 


aa 
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Jessore and Nadiya) and catia fa (Eastern Nadiya and 
Northern Bengal) are examples. I think these examples 
from various quarters, show, that ai, ct, fa, and @ itself, 
are identical with @{#5 ‘a " of ancient @ origin. 

We have noticed in the 13th Leeture, that ‘f&’ per- 
forming the function of @ or 3, was reduced to fA (as 
in cA-f4 of S|entiGa—modern cH-S); it is pretty 
clear that this {— with the appendage of aforesaid @ 
or al, appears in Oriya, as fA (e.7., oH faa efefeaima@ 
S wcafee!) and in the Eastern Districts of Bengal, as 
AA (¢.9., CA CA4 aeAfei—cas acafen). It may be supposed 
that faai or Gi comes from Sanskrit fay; but as Fae 
in any form does not occur in the &{{#@s, the derivation, 
I have suggested, seems to be the right one. 

(13) 4%, as in costal a® ata atfafa is certainly the 
decayed form of 4rs}S ; it will be very wrong to identify 
it with Sanskrit particle az of the series, 6, 42, S, fe. 
I need hardly point out that S comes from § of the 
above series. 

(14) aff and ae.—I notice aff, as re-sanskritised from 
Mi#S and old Bengali s%, for this reason that it has been 
mostly in use in Bengali, and the introduction of it in 
Oriya has been at a very recent date. In Oriya cq 
(Bengali 44, Hindi 44) has been always the form in use. 
The @it#s form of wias S{F has been in nse in Bengali 
only, in the form of 32 (e.g., A Me aa, Bah aifA cotta). 

(15) »—This particle which is used as a prefix is of 
much interest. Formation of adverbs with this prefix in 
strict accordance with the Sanskrit usage, is no doubt in 
vague in Bengali, as may be noticed in such expressions 
as AW~4, HCAS, etc., but it is the non-Sanskritic use of this 
prefix, which we have to note here. ‘%° as opposite of 
privative ‘=’ in such an expression, for instance as Afa ea 
(opposite of Bf¥#a) has been in use in Pali as well as in 
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other Prakrtas of later days ; 1t is this use which is now 
idiomatic in our Vernacular. Such instances as 7a}, 
ATA, AP, ete. (opposite of Bri, Ariat, Br, etc.), 
are often met with in Bengali; here the form fq for 
instance may be bad according to Sanskrit Grammar, 
but if is not so according to Bengali idiom, as may be 
noticed on reference to the following Bengali idiomatic 
expressions. f$# is an adjective and it takes the prefix 4, 
signifying very much, to express intensity of meaning ; 
Hise (very much accurate) does not “change its character 
and remains an adjective » 7#tSa, 75'S, etc., are similar 
expressions. Neither the adjective form 74S{*%| (very wake- 
ful) nor the adverb form Aca{ta (with foree), should be 
referred to any rale of Sanskrig Grammar. 

Some Secondary Suffires.—I proceed now to notice 
a few secondary suffixes of Bengali, as disclose some special 
characteristics of our language. 

Feminitne-forming euffixes.—lIt has to be noted that the 
St" rules for reducing masculine to feminine were not 
always strictly followed in Pali; the feminine form of 
‘csia’ is costal in Pali, and it will be seen that our modern 
rules are fully in barmony and accordance with the spirit 
of the Magadhi. usages. The euffix &j of the Sanskrit 
Grammar, did not come into use in the Prakrta from 
which Bengali originates. In the @tt#3s 9 and @t were 
the two suffixes which have been inherited by Bengali ; our 
Pandits only at times violate our idiomatic use by import- 
ing the Sanskrit suffix St. 

It is rather a simple rule in Bengali; that all maseu- 
line nouns having & or @ final, take # (occasionally ¥ in 
ferminine), and all other words (¢.¢., having 2, 3,4 and # 


finals) take Zay (at times reduced to Bf} in euphonie 


mutation) to indicate feminine forms; the only important 
proviso is, that the words having Wor i final do also 
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take 241, when they signify a class or a trade-guild, The 
examples are : 

(1) From words having & final.—fats ( Ses TSA) 
ati (SSlhth), Awa, “ASAT, ete. Here we notice two excep- 
tions, eic., atfeteatt from Ate (SlaS6a7) and atfaal from af, 
which is usual in our speech; in respect of these 
two exceptions, I should say, that they are due to euphonic 
reasons. In catat@ from cata, and aw{s from aar perhaps 
we get the € to denote masculine from the ending of 
Slate by false analogy. It may also be supposed that the 
words were compounded with 4fS which was reduced first 
to %F and then to Bz. 

(2) From words having @ final_—etF, AFI, BST, ath 
(from C4741), 91, S#ySl or-¥el (from Prakrta paryzei), 
cHrstayza (mas. is* not-gzei but virtually-ge1 or Zl), 
Sigal (really from atgfasi, which is only reduced to 
=slgra ; Blast is a pseudo-Bengali form coined by Jatra- 
walas to make the word dignified). Like apefaat, *ferfert 
is a pseudo-Bengali term, for in our speech the word *fsaT 
(be it from *{*1* or *19=11) is 1p universal use. : 

WN. B.—As the feminine forms of words of SI final have 
the suffix 9%, the masculine words, formed grammatically 
from feminine words, with ® final, have been made words 
with % final; for example, from fF and fof (orie. apefr, 
and fatfH), we have got atSfaai (cai) and fH Bfyrey 
(fata). Similarly when from af the aaS5e form cat 
was formed, a new regular masculine word was coined 
as (4b). ) 

(3) The words signifying class or trade-guild must take 
@at (or its variant BfAal or at), no matter whether the 
final is S42 or has @ or Bf orany other vowel. The 
examples are : tqa—azaiar, 9 atfes—aifear or atfstett, 
Fitz, citati—cnart, watt, cetatel, atepfie—arspfien 
cafe, wa—Fatl atei—araetl ete. We have also 
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to notice, when new words are formed by our villagers they 
follow the unwritten law of our grammar and coin such 
feminines from words denoting occupation as a{2taat, 
Steal and festa. 

iV. B.—When the feminine forms themselves have come 
to us having already been formed in Sanskrit, as a matter 
of course, we do not Bengalicize them, even when we 
make S5<*| of them; thus it is, that though the word 
ala‘ signifies a class, the Avs of ata, as atWi1 re- 
mains unchanged in Bengali. It may also be said in 
respect of this particular example that as q happens to be 
the final of the word in question, 4 of the suffix Zaft is 
bound to be dropped for euphonic reasons. 


I notice also here the words having ¢7{a{ suffix «which 
seemingly appear as exceptions; the words having been 
borrowed from Hindi, the Hindi forms are used in femi- 
nine, and the suffix 24] appropriate to trade-signifying 
class, is not used. 

I make this general statement that all masculine 
forms as do not come under (1) and (2) above take #at for 
feminine forming suffix. What I have stated in com- 
menting on St#faet and {tf} may be said in respect of 
the following words ; some words which are never used in 
Bengali as 3{S%, $47, etc., present the formsatsfray, Satya, 
ete. ; we clearly see that these forms could never be coined 
in a natural way in Bengali, and certainly our Jatrawalas 
coined them to makeashow of pedantry. Our genuine 
Bengali words conform to the rules I have enunciated. 

Suffix Sl ef various significations—The diminutive- 
forming &i is rather universal in Northern India, and as 
such special examples need not be cited in using ‘such a 


form as =f471 (@¢4), for =f4 to signify non-honorifix ad- 


dress; we agree with other Indian Vernaculars, but we may 
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note that to signify affection, we use the suffix 3 where 
euphonic combination becomes possible; #{y, 2%, 4%, etc., 
are examples. It is supposed that the & suffix mentioned 
above is virtually the contracted form of 3 a which is a 
variant of = St or rather the euphonic mutation of Bf. For 
examples of Sj as signifying diminutive, and as not 
connected with or derived from the final @ which is 
diminntive-indicating in Sanskrit, I may just mention 
two words namely 4{¥{] (temporary lodging or nest) from 
417, and 84] (a little hole, sav, a button-hole) from 94. 
That 4S for i (¢.9.. alta ama aS YS) from 3aHF 
is entirely different from either 44{ or 4{7I, is clear and so 
we may hold that there is a pure and independent 
which signifies diminutive. 

The adjective-forming #{ is generally considered to be 
a combination of # and &j; this appears doubtful to me, 
on reference to the signification of the following forms, 
riz4y (1) A#i=hable to break easily (from to fall 
+71), (2) Sawislight (ag=nmwe=—e4q+41), (3) abe, 
that which causes a #5 or doubt in the mind (here old 
agency-signifying * in the form of @{ may be the suffix) 
(4) 45) as in 41 94 (which is slightly af or rather 
Bares or boiled). 

-  Asto the adjective-forming %{, derived from past- 
participle-forming ==, remarks have already been 
made in a previous lecture. 

The adjective-forming #2) as in aatfas| or aecara 
has no connection with general @ suffix; it is Sanskrit = 
(as in 44%) whieh is our adjective-forming 2a{; this 24, 
we clearly see, indicates relation. 

I have omitted to take notice of the Sanskrit suffixes 
and forms in use in Bengali, as no special remarks re- 
garding them may be considered needed in these lectures, 
thongh it is interesting to know when and under 
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what circumstances Sanskrit. Janguage was made to 


‘contribute to the stock of onr lan@nage, 1 should 


not omit to mention; however, that a real necessity 
unpelied our writers to import Sanskrit words and 
Sanskritic forms. It has dlready been mentioned that 
as. (ous proud ancestors did not care to express their high 
thoughts in the vernaculars of the people, the living 
speeches dragged on a miscrable existence. We needed 
suitable expressions and new serviceable suffixes to express 
ourselyes properly. Sonorous Sanskrit’ words mn also. 
laid under eontribution, to maintain an elegance of style. 
I may remind you that classieal words and old Hexiors are 
for the very reason emploved in modern European lan- 
wuages to zive vent to wsthetic ideas in an effective mariner. 
Some tine sentiments and associations may only he hest 
expressed, if, as mn Kuelish, classical forms are resorted to. 
The remarks of the English philologists, that while the 
old forms are useful and effective in an elegant ee 


tion to express wsthetice ideas, the modern simple fo®ms 


are very much necessary to make very accurate and Ilneid 
statements of facets, are wholly appheable to Bengal. T- 
rnention these facts, not so much to justify the procedure 
in question, as to show how changes are effected and have 
been effected. oe 


